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The    BRITONS. 

HE  curiofity,  entertained  by  all  civilized  nations,  c  HAP, 
of  enquiring  into  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  .  . 


their  anceftors,  commonly  excites  a  regret  that 
the  hiftory  of  remote  ages  fhould  always  be  fo  much  in- 
volved in  obfcurity,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction .  In- 
genious men,  poflefTed  of  leifure,  are  apt  to  pufh  their 
refearches  beyond  the  period,  in  which  literary  monu- 
ments are  framed  or  preferved ;  without  reflecting,  that 
the  hiftory  of  paft  events  is  immediately  loft  or  disfigured, 
when  intrufted  to  memory  and  oral  tradition,  and  that  the 
adventures  of  barbarous  nations,  even  if  they  were  re* 
Vol.  I.  B  corded, 
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CHAP,  corded,  could  afford  little  or  no  entertainment  to  men 
born  in  a  more  cultivated  age.  The  convulfions  of  a  ci- 
vilized ftate  ufually  compofe  the  moft  instructive  and  mod: 
interesting  part  of  its  htftory  j  but  the  fudden,  violent,  and 
unprepared  revolutions,  incident  to  Barbarians,  are  fo 
much  guided  by  caprice^  and  terminate  fo  often  in  cruelty, 
that  they  difguft  us  by  the  uniformity  of  their  appearance ; 
and  it  is  rather  fortunate  for  letters  that  they  are  buried  in 
iilence  and  oblivion.  The  only  certain  means,  by  which 
nations  can  indulge  their  curiofity  in  refearches  concerning 
their  remote  origin,  is  to  confider  the  language,  manners, 
and  cuftoms  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  compare  them  with 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  fables,  which 
are  commonly  employed  to  fupply  the  place  of  true  hif- 
tory,  ought  entirely  to  be  difregarded ;  or  if  any  excep- 
tion be  admitted  to  this  general  rule,  it  can  only  be  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  Grecian  fictions,  which  are  fo  cele- 
brated and  fo  agreeable,  that  they  will  ever  be  the  objects 
of  the  attention  of  mankind.  Neglecting,  therefore,  all 
traditions  or  rather  tales  concerning  the  more  early  history 
of  Britain,  we  fhall  only  confider  the  ftate  of  the  inha- 
bitants, as  it  appeared  to  the  Romans  on  their  invafion  of 
this  country:  We  fhall  briefly  run  over  the  events,  which 
attended  the  conqueft  made  by  that  empire,  as  belonging 
more  to  Roman  than  Britifh  story:  We  fhall  hasten 
through  the  obfcure  and  uninterefting  period  of  Saxon 
annals  :  And  fhall  referve  a  more  full  narration  for  thofe 
times,  when  the  truth  is  both  fo  well  afcertained  and  (o 
complete  as  to  promife  entertainment  and  instruction  to 
the  reader. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celtae,  who 
peopled  that  ifland  from  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Their  language  was  the  fame,  their  manners,  their  go- 
vernment, their  fuperftition ;  varied  only  by  thofe  final! 
differences,  which  time  or  a  communication  with  the  bor- 
dering 
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tiering  nations  muft  necefTarily  introduce.  The  inhabi-  CHAP. 
tants  of  Gaul,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  lye  conti-  ^  *  -1JLj 
guous  to  Italy,  had  acquired,  from  a  commerce  with 
their  fouthern  neighbours,  fome  refinement  in  the  arts, 
which  gradually  diffufed  themfelves  northwards,  and 
fpread  but  a  very  faint  light  over  this  ifland*  The  Greek 
and  Roman  navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were 
fcarcely  any  other  travellers  in  thofe  ages)  brought  back 
the  moll  mocking  accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  people, 
which  they  magnified,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  their  countrymen.  The  fouth-eaft  parts, 
however,  of  Britain  had  already,  before  the  age  of  Csefar, 
made  the  firft  and  moll  requifite  ftep  towards  a  civil  fettle- 
ment;  and  the  Britons,  by  tillage  and  agriculture,  had 
there  encreafed  to  a  great  multitude  a.  The  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  illand  ftill  maintained  themfelves  by  pafture: 
They  were  clothed  with  fkins  of  bealta  :  They  dwelt  in 
huts,  which  they  reared  in  the  forefts  and  marfhes,  with 
Which  the  country  was  covered :  They  fhifted  eafily  their 
habitation,  when  actuated  either  by  the  hopes  of  plunder 
or  the  fear  of  an  enemy:  The  convenience  of  feeding 
their  cattle  was  even  a  fufficient  motive  for  removing  their 
feats :  And  as  they  were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of 
life,  their  wants  and  their  pofTeilions  were  equally  fcanty 
and  limited. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  fmall  nations  or 
tribes ;  and  being  a  military  people,  whofe  fole  property 
was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was  impoflible,  after 
they  had  acquired  a  relifh  of  liberty,  for  their  princes  or 
chieftains  to  eftablifh  any  defpotic  authority  over  them. 
Their  governments,  though  monarchical,  b  were  free,  as 
Well  as  thofe  of  all  the  Celtic  nations;  and  the  common 
people  feem  even  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  among 
them  c,  than  among  the  nations  of  Gaul  d,  from  whom, 

a  Caefar,  lib.  4.  b  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4..      Mela,  lib.  ?.  cap.  6. 

Srrabo,  lib.  4.  *  Dion  Caffius,  lib.  75.  d  Cjefar,  lib.  6. 

B  2  they 
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p-  they  were  defcended.  Each  ftate  was  divided  into  fac- 
tions within  itfelf e :  It  was  agitated  with  jealoufy  or  ani- 
mofity  againft  the  neighbouring  ftates:  And  while  the 
arts  of  peace  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  the  chief  oc- 
cupation, and  formed  the  chief  object  of  ambition,  among 
the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  parts  of  their  government ;  and  the  Druids,  who 
were  their  priefts,  pofTefred  great  authority  among  them. 
Befides  miniftering  at  the  altar,  and  directing  all  religious 
duties,  they  prefided  over  the  education  of  youth;  they 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  wars  and  taxes ;  they  poflefTed 
both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiction ;  they  decided  all 
controverfies  among  ftates  as  well  as- among  private  per- 
fons,  and  whoever  refufed  to  fubmit  to  their  decree  was 
expofed  to  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  The  fentence  of 
excommunication  was  denounced  againft  him  :  He  was 
forbid  accefs  to  the  facrifices  or  public  worfhip  :  He  was 
debarred  all  intercourfe  with  his  fellow-citizens,  even  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life  :  His  company  was  univerfally 
fhunned,  as  profane  and  dangerous :  He  was  refufed  the 
protection  of  lawf:  And  death  itfelf  became  to  him  an 
acceptable  relief  from  the  mifery  and  infamy  to  which  he 
was  expofed.  Thus,  the  bands  of  government,  which 
were  naturally  loofe  among  that  rude  and  turbulent  peo- 
ple, were  happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors  of  their  fu- 
perftition. 

No  fpecies  of  fuperftition  was  e\er  more  terrible  than 
that  of  the  Druids.  Befides  the  fevere  penalties,  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics  to  inflict  in  this 
world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  tranfmigration  of  fouls ; 
and  thereby  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of 
their  timorous  votaries.  They  pradtifed  their  rites  in  dark 
groves  or  other  fecret  recedes  « ;  and  in  order  to  throw  a 

e  Tacir.  Agr.  *  Cceftr,  lib.  6,     Strabp,  lib,  4.  %  Plin. 

lib.  12.  c»p    1. 

greater 
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greater  myftery  over  their  religion,  they  communicated  CHAP, 
.their  doctrines  only  to  the  initiated,  and  ftrictly  forbad 
•the  committing  of  them  to  writing;  left  they  fhould  at  any 
.time  be  expofed  to  the  examination  of  the  profane  vulgar. 
Human  facrifices  were  praclifed  among  them :  The  fpoils 
of  war  were  often  devoted  to  their  divinities  ;  and  they 
punifhed  with  the  fevereH  tortures  whoever  dared  to  fecrete 
any  part  of  the  confecrated  offering :  Thefe  treafures  they 
kept  in  woods  and  forefts,  fecured  by  no  other  guard 
than  the  terrors  of  their  religion h ;  and  this  conqueft  over 
human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  fignal  than  their 
.prompting  men  to  the  moft  extraordinary  and  moil  violent 
efforts.  No  idolatrous  worihip  ever  attained  fuch  an 
afcendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britons;  and  the  Romans,  after  their  conqueft,  finding 
it  impoflible  to  reconcile  thofe  nations  to  the  laws  and  in- 
ititutions  of  their  mafters,  while  it  maintained  its  autho- 
rity, were  at  laft  obliged  to  abolifh  it  by  penal  ftatutes ; 
a  violence,  which  had  never  in  any  other  inftance  been 
praclifed  by  thofe  tolerating  conquerors  '. 


The    ROMAN  S. 

THE  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  but  in- 
dependant  ftate,  when  Csefar,  having  over-run  all 
Gaul  by  his  victories,  firft  caft  his  eye  on  their  ifland. 
He  was  not  allured  either  by  its  riches  or  its  renown  ;  but 
being  ambitious  of  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  a  new 
world,  then  moftly  unknown,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
Ihort  interval  in  his  Gaulic  wars,  and  made  an  invafiqn 
on  Britain.  The  natives,  informed  of  his  intention, 
were  fenfible  of  the  unequal  conteft,  and  endeavoured  to 
itppeafe  him  by  fubmiffions,  which,  however,  retarded 
not  the  execution  of  his  defign.     After  fome  refiftance, 

A  Cfffar,  lib,  6,  1  Sueton.  in  Vita  Claudii. 

B  3  he 
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CHAP,  he  landed,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Deal ;  and  having  obtained 
,    _*_    ,  feveral  advantages  over  the  Britons,  and  obliged  them  to, 
Aanoant.    promife  hoftages  for  their  future  obedience,  he  was  con- 
*       ,      ftrained,  by  the  neceffity  of  his  afFairs,  and  the  approach 
of  winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces  into  Gaul,     The  Bri- 
tons, relieved  from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  the 
performance  of  their  ftipulations  ;  and  that  haughty  con- 
queror refolved  next  fummer  to  chaftife  them  for  this 
breach  of  treaty.     He  landed  with  a  greater  force ;  and 

though  he  found  a  more  regular  refinance  from  the  Bri- 
er o 

tons,  who  had  united  under  Caffivelaunus,  one  of  their 
petty  princes;  he  difcomfited  them  in  every  action.  He 
advanced  into  the  country;  pafled  the  Thames  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy ;  took  and  burned  the  capital  of  Cafiivelau^ 
nus;  eftablifhedhis  ally,  Mandubratius,  in  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Trinobantes ;  and  having  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  make  him  new  fubmiflions,  he  again  returned  with  his 
army  into  Gaul,  and  left  the  authority  of  the  Romans 
more  nominal  than  real  in  this  ifland. 

The  civil  wars,  which  enfued,  and  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchy  in  Rome, 
faved  the  Britons  from  that  yoke,  which  was  ready  to  be 
impofed  upon  them.  Auguftus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Coefar, 
content  with  the  victory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his 
own  country,  was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by 
foreign  wars  ;  and  being  apprehenfive  left  the  fame  unli- 
mited extent  of  dominion,  which  had  fubverted  the  repub- 
lic, might  alio  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recommended 
it  to  his  fucceflors  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the 
Romans.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame,  which  might 
be  acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  advice  of  Auguftus 
a  pretence  for  his  inactivity  k.  The  mad  failics  of  Cali- 
gula, in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with  an  invafion, 
ferved  only  to  expofe  himfelf  and  the  empire  to  ridicule  : 
And  the  Britons  had  now,  during  almoft  a  century,  en- 

*  Tacit.  Agr. 

joyed 
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joyed  their  liberty  unmolefted  ;  when  the  Romans,  in  the  CHAP. 
reign  of  Claudius,  began  to  think  feriouily  of  reducing  t_  .  '  _j 
them  under  their  dominion.  Without  feeking  any  more 
juftifiable  reafons  of  hoftility  than  were  employed  by  the 
later  Europeans  in  fubjedling  the  Africans  and  Americans,  A.D.  43, 
they  fent  over  an  army  under  the  command  of  Plautius, 
an  able  p-eneral,  who  gained  fome  victories,  and  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  fubduing  the  inhabitants.  Clau- 
4ius  himfelf,  finding  matters  fufficiently  prepared  for  his 
reception,  made  a  journey  into  Britain;  and  received  the 
fubmiffion  of  feveral  Britifh  ftates,  the  Cantii,  Atrebates, 
Regni,  and  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  the  fouth-eaft 
parts  of  the  ifland,  and  whom  their  poiTeflions  and  culti- 
vated manner  of  life  rendered  willing  to  purchafe  peace  at 
the  expence  of  their  liberty.  The  other  Britons,  under 
the  command  of  Caractacus,  ftill  maintained  an  obftinate 
refiftance,  and  the  Romans  made  little  progrefs  againft 
them;  till  Oftorius  Scapula  was  fent  over  to  command 
their  armies.  This  general  advanced  the  Roman  con-  A<  Dj 
quefts  over  the  Britons  ;  pierced  into  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  a  warlike  nation,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Severne ;  defeated  Caractacus  in  a  great  battle;  took  him 
prifoner,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  where  his  magnanimous 
behaviour  procured  him  better  treatment  than  thofe  con- 
querors ufually  beftowed  on  captive  princes  '. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Britons 
were  not  fubdued ;  and  this  ifland  was  regarded  by  the 
ambitious  Romans  as  a  field  in  which  military  honour 
might  ftill  be  acquired.  Under  the  reign  of  Nero,  Sue-  A,  D.  55; 
tonius  Paulinus  was  inverted  with  the  command,  and 
prepared  to  fignalize  his  name  by  victories  over  thofe 
barbarians.  Finding  that  the  ifland  of  Mona,  now 
Anglefey,  was  the  chief  feat  of  the  Druids,  he  refolved 
to  attack  it,  and  to  fubjecT:  a  place,  which  was  the  center 

'  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  12; 

B  4,  of 
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of  their  fuperftition,  and  which  afforded  protection  to  all 
their  baffled  forces.  The  Britons  endeavoured  to  obftrudt 
his  landing  on  this  facred  ifland,  both  by  the  force  of  their 
arms  and  the  terrors  of  their  religion.  The  women  and 
priefts  were  intermingled  with  the  foldiers  upon  the  more; 
and  running  about  with  flaming  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  tolling  their  difhevelled  hair,  they  ftruck  greater  ter- 
ror into  the  aftonifhed  Romans  by  their  bowlings,  cries, 
and  execrations,  than  the  real  danger  from  the  armed, 
forces  was  able  to  infpire.  But  Suetonius,  exhorting  his 
troops  to  defpife  the  menaces  of  a  fuperftition,  which 
they  defpifed,  impelled  them  to  the  attack,  drove  the  Bri- 
tons off  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the  fame  fires 
which  thofe  priefts  had  prepared  for  their  captive  enemies, 
deftroyed  all  the  confecrated  groves  and  altars  ;  and,  hav- 
ing thus  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  he 
thought  his  future  progrefs  would  be  eafy,  in  reducing 
the  people  to  fubjcc~tion.  But  he  was  difappointed  in  his 
expectations.  The  Britons,  taking,  advantage  of  his  ab- 
fcnce,  were  all  in  arms ;  and  headed  by  Boadicea,  queen 
of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  moft  ignomini- 
ous manner  by  the  Roman  tribunes,  had  already  attacked 
with  fuccefs  feveral  fettlements  of  their  infulting  conquer- 
ors. Suetonius  haftened  to  the  protection  of  London, 
which  was  already  a  flourifhing  city ;  but  he  found  on  his 
.'•rival,  that  it  would  be  requifite  for  the  general  fnfety  to 
abandon  that  place  to  the  mercilcfs  fury  of  the  enemy. 
London  was  reduced  to  afhes  ;  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as 
remained  in  it,  were  cruelly  mafiacred ;  the  Romans  and 
all  ftrangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  were  put  to  the 
fword  without  diftinction  ;  and  the  Britons,  by  rendering 
the  war  thus  bloody,  feemed  determined  to  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  peace  or  compofition  with  the  enemy.  But  this 
cruelty  was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  and  decifnc 
battle,  where  80,000  of  the  Britons  are  faid  to  have  pe- 
rilled} and  Boadicea  herfelf,  rather  than  fall  into  the 

hands 
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hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  c  H  A  p« 
poifon  m.  Nero  foon  after  recalled  Suetonius  from  a  go- 
vernment, where,  by  fuffering  and  inflicting  fo  many 
feverities,  he  was  judged  improper  for  compofing  the  an- 
gry and  alarmed  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  After  fome 
interval,  Cerealis  received  the  command  from  Vefpafian, 
and  by  his  bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Julius  Frontinus  fucceeded  Cerealis  both  in  autho- 
rity and  in  reputation :  But  the  general,  who  finally 
eftablilhed  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  this  ifland, 
was  Julius  Agricoja,  who  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of 
Vefpafian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  that  fcene  of  action. 

This  great  commander  formed  a  regular  plan  for  fub- 
duing  Britain,  and  rendering  the  acquifition  ufeful  to  the 
conquerors.  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  northwards, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter,  pierced  into  the 
inacceflible  forefts  and  mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduced 
every  ftate  to  fubjection  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland., 
and  chaced  before  him  all  the  men  of -fiercer  and  more 
intractable  fpirits,  who  deemec*  war  ar  1  death  itfelf  lefs 
intolerable  than  fervitude  under  ;rr-  victors.  He  even 
defeated  them  in  a  decifive  action,  which  they  fought 
under  Galgacus,  their  leader  -y  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of 
garrifons,  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he 
thereby  cut  off  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts  of  the 
ifland,  and  fecured  the  Roman  province  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants  n. 

During  thefe  military  enterprises,  he  neglected  not 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  kws  and  civility  among 
the  Jfcitons,  taught  them  to  defire  and  raife  all  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners,  inftructed  them  in  letters  and  fcience, 
and  employed  every  expedient  to   render  thofe   chains., 

f»  Tacit,  Aqn,  lib,  14,  «  Tacit.  &gr, 
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HAP.  which  he  had  forged,  both  eafy  and  agreeable  to  them  ", 
The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  how  unequal  their 
own  force  was  to  refill  that  of  the  Romans,  acquiefced 
in  the  dominion  of  their  matters,  and  were  gradually  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  that  mighty  empire. 

This  was  the  laft  durable  conqueft  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  Britain,  once  fubdued,  gave  no  farther  inqui- 
etude to  the  victor.  Caledonia  alone,  defended  by  its 
barren  mountains,  and  by  the  contempt  which  the  Ro- 
mans entertained  for  it,  fometimes  infefted  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  ifland  by  the  incurfions  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  better  to  fecure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
Adrian,  who  vifited  this  ifland,  built  a  rampart  between 
the  river  Tyne  and  the  frith  of  Solway :  Lollius  Urbicus, 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  erected  one  in  the  place  where 
Agricola  had  formerly  eftablifhed  his  garrifons:  Severus, 
who  made  an  expedition  into  Britain,  and  carried  his 
arms  to  the  moft  northern  extremity  of  it,  added  new 
fortifications  to  the  wall  of  Adrian  ;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  fuch  a  profound  tranquillity- 
prevailed  in  Britain,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  the 
affairs  of  that  ifland  by  any  hiflorian.  The  only  inci- 
dents, which  occur,  are  fome  feditions  or  rebellions  of 
the  Roman  legions  quartered  there,  and  fome  ufurpations 
of  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  Roman  governors.  The 
natives,  difarmed,  difpiritcd,  and  fubmiffive,  had  loft  all 
defire  and  even  idea  of  their  former  liberty  and  independ- 
ance. 

But  the  period  was  now  come,  when  that  enormous 
fabric  of  tho  Roman  empire,  which  had  diffufed  flavery 
and  opprefHon,  together  with  peace  and  civility,  over  fo 
confiderable  a  part  of  the  globe,  was  approaching  towards 
its  final  diflblution.  Italy,  and  the  center  of  the  empire, 
removed,  during  fo  many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the 

•  Tacit.  Agr. 
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wars,  had  entirely  left  the  military  fpirit,  and  were  peo- 
pled bv  an  enervated  race,  equally  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own  rulers.  The 
emperors  found  themfelves  obliged  to  recruit  their  legions 
from  the  frontier  provinces,  where  the  genius  of  war, 
though  languishing,  was  not  totally  extinct ;  and  thefe. 
mercenary  forces,  carelefs  of  laws  and  civil  institutions, 
eftablifhed  a  military  government,  no  lefs  dangerous  to  the 
fovereign  than  to  the  people.  The  farther  progrefs  of  the 
fame  diforders  introduced  the  bordering  barbarians  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Romans  j  and  thofe  fierce  nations,  hav- 
ing now  added  difcipline  and  (kill  to  their  native  bravery, 
Could  no  longer  be  reftrained  by  the  impotent  policy  of 
the  emperors,  who  were  accuftomed  to  employ  one  in  the 
deftruction  of  the  others.  Senfible  of  their  own  forces 
and  allured  by  the  profpecr.  of  fo  rich  a  prize,  the  nor- 
thern barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
affailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  having  firft  fatiated  their  avidity  by  plunder,  began 
to  think  of  fixing  a  fettlement  in  the  wafted  provinces. 
The  more  diftant  barbarians,  who  occupied  the  deferted 
habitations  of  the  former,  advanced  in  their  acquifitions, 
and  prelTed  with  their  incumbent  weight  the  Roman  ftate, 
already  unequal  to  the  load  which  it  fuftained.  Inftead 
of  arming  the  people  in  their  own  defence,  the  emperors 
recalled  all  the  diftant  legions,  in  whom  alone  they  could 
repofe  confidence  ;  and  collected  the  whole  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  center  of  the  empire. 
The  neceflity  of  felf-prefervation  had  fuperfeded  the  am- 
bition of  power ;  and  the  ancient  point  of  honour,  never 
to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  could  no  longer  be 
attended  to  in  this  defperate  extremity. 

Britain  by  its  fituation  was  removed  from  the  fury 
of  thefe  barbarous  incurfions ;  and  being  alio  a  remote 
province,  not  much  valued  by  the  R.omans,  the  legions, 
which  defended  it,  were  carried  over  to  the  protection  of 

Italy 
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CHAP.  Itarly  and  Gaul.  But  that  province,  though  fecured  by 
%_,  —  -«_j  She  fea  againft  the  inroads  of  the  greater  tribes  of  barba- 
rians, found  enemies  on  its  frontiers,  who  took  advantage 
of  its  prefent  defencelefs  fituation.  The  Pi£ts  and  Scots, 
who  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts,  beyond  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus, made  incurfions  upon  their  peaceable  and  effemi- 
nate neighbours;  and  befides  the  temporary  depredations 
which  they  committed.,  thefe  combined  nations  threatened 
the  whole  province  with  fubjeclion,  or,  what  the  inhabi- 
tants more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and  devaftation.  The 
former  people  feem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  native  Bri- 
tifh  race,  who,  having  been  chaced  into  the  northern  parts 
Dy  the  conquefts  of  Agricola,  had  there  intermingled  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants :  The  other  were  derived  from  the 
fame  Celtic  origin,  had  firft  been  eftablifhed  in  Ireland? 
had  .fent  over  a  colony  to  the  north-weft  coafts  of  this 
ifland,  and  had  long  been  accuftomed,  as  well  from  their 
old  as  their  new  feats,  to  infeft  the  Roman  province  by 
pyracy  and  rapine  *.  Thefe  tribes,  finding  their  more 
opulent  neighbours  expofed  to  invafion.  foon  broke  over 
the  Roman  wall,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms ; 
and  though  a  contemptible  enemy  in  themfelves,  met  with 
no  refiftance  from  the  unwarlikc  inhabitants.  The  Bri- 
tons, accuftomed  to  have  recourfe  to  the  emperors  for  de- 
fence as  well  as  government,  made  ^applications  to  Rome  j 
and  one  legion  was  fent  over  for  their  protection.  This 
force  was  an  over-match  for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their 
invafion,  routed  them  in  every  engagement,  and  having 
chaced  them  into  their  ancient  limits,  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  defence  of  -the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire  p. 
Their  retreat  brought  on  a  new  invafion  of  the  enemy. 
The  Britons  made  again  an  application  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  again  the  amftance  of  a  legion,  which  proved 
effectual  for  their  relief:    But  the  Romans,  reduced  to 

•  See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

t  Gildas,  Bede,  lib,  j.  tap.  12.     Paul!.  Di aeon. 
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extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued  with  thofe  diftant  ex- 
peditions, informed  the  Britons  that  they  rauft  no  longer 
look  to  them  for  fuccour,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  urged,  that,  as  they  were  now  their 
own  matters,  it  became  them  to  protect  by  their  valour 
that  independ-ance,  which  their  ancient  lords  had  confer- 
red upon  them  <J.  That  they  might  leave  the  ifland  with 
the  better  grace,  the  Romans  aflifted  them  in  erecting 
anew  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely  of 
ftone,  and  which  the  Britons  had  not  at  that  time  artifi- 
cers fkilful  enough  to  repair  r.  And  having  done  this  Iaft 
good  roffice  to  the  inhabitants,  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
Britain,  about  the  year  448 ;  after  being  matters  of  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  it  during  the  courfe  of  near  four 
centuries. 

The     BRITONS. 

THE  abject  Britons  regarded  this  prefent  of  li- 
berty as  fatal  to  them;  and  were  in  no  condition 
to  put  in  practice  the  prudent  counfel  given  them  by  the 
Romans,  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  Unaccuftomed 
both  to  the  perils  of  war,  and  to  the  cares  of  civil  govern- 
ment, they  found  themfelves  incapable  of  forming  or  exe- 
cuting any  meafures  for  refitting  the  incurfions  of  the 
barbarians.  Gratian  alfo  and  Conttantine,  two  Romans 
who  had  a  little  before  afiumed  the  purple  in  Britain, 
had  carried  over  to  the  continent  the  flower  of  the  Britifh 
youth ;  and  having  periflied  in  their  unfuccefsful  attempts 
on  the  imperial  throne,  had  defpoiled  the  ifland  of  thofe, 
who,  in  this  defperate  extremity,  were  beft  able  to  de/end 
it.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  finding  that  the  Romans  had 
finally  relinquifhed  Britain,  now  regarded  the  whole  as 
their  prize,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall  with  redoub- 

4  Brde,  lib.  i,  cap,  12.  *  Ibid. 
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led  forces.  The  Britons,  already  fubdued  by  their  owri 
fears,  found  the  ramparts  but  a  weak  defence  for  them  ; 
and  deferting  their  ftation,  left  the  country  entirely  open 
to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  enemy.  The  invaders 
carried  devaluation  and  ruin  along  with  them ;  and  exerted 
to  the  utmoft  their  native  ferocity,  which  was  not  miti- 
gated by  the  helplefs  condition  and  fubmiflive  behaviour  of 
the  inhabitants  B.  The  unhappy  Britons  had  a  third 
time  recourfe  to  Rome,  which  had  declared  its  refolution 
for  ever  to  abandon  them.  iEtius,  the  patrician,  fuf- 
tained,  at  that  time,  by  his  valour  and  magnanimity,  the 
tottering  ruins  of  the  empire,  and  revived  for  a  moment 
among  the  degenerate  Romans  the  fpirit,  as  well  as  difci- 
pline  of  their  anceftors.  The  Britilh  ambafladors  carried 
to  him  the  letter  of  their  countrymen,  which  was  in- 
fcribed,  The  Groans  of  the  Britons.  The  tenor  of  the 
epiftle  was  fuitable  to  its  fuperfcription.  The  barbarians* 
fay  they^  on  the  one  hand,  chace  us  into  the  fca ;  the  fea, 
on  the  other,  throws  us  back  upon  the  barbarians ;  and  we 
have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of  per'/Jhing  by  the  fword  or 
by  the  waves1.  But  ./Etius,  preflcd  by  the  arms  of  Attila, 
the  mod  terrible  enemy  that  ever  aflailcd  the  empire,  had 
no  leifure  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  allies,  whom 
generofity  alone  could  induce  him  to  affift  u.  The  Bri- 
tons, thus  rejected,  were  reduced  to  defpair,  defertcd 
their  habitations,  abandoned  tillage,  and  flying  for  pro- 
tection to  the  forefts  and  mountains,  fuffered  equally 
from  hunger  and  from  the  enemv.  The  barbarians  them- 
felves  began  to  feel  the  preflures  of  famine  in  a  country 
which  they  had  ravaged  j  and  being  harafled  by  the  uif- 
perfed  Britons,  who  had  not  dared  to  refill  them  in  a 

s  Gildas,  Bedr,  lib.  i.     Ann.  Beverl.  p.  45.  t  Gildas,  Bede, 

lib.  1.  cap.   13        Malmefbury,    lib.   x.    cap.    1.      Ann.    lkverl.    p.   45. 
u  Chron.  Sax.  p,  II.  Edit.  1692. 
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tod}'',    they  retreated  with  their  fpoils  into  their   own  c 
country  w. 

The  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  this  interval,  re- 
turned to  their  ufual  occupations;  and  the  favourable 
feafons,  which  fucceeded,  feconding  their  induftry,  made 
them  foon  forget  their  paft  miferies,  and  reftored  to  them 
great  plenty  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  No  more  can 
be  imagined  to  have  been  pofTefTed  by  a  people  fo  rudd, 
who  had  not,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  art 
of  mafonry  fufficient  to  raife  a  ftone  rampart  for  their  own 
defence ;  Yet  the  Monkifh  hiftorians  x,  who  treat  of  thofe 
events,  complain  of  the  luxury  of  the  Britons  during  this 
period,  and  afcribe  to  that  vice,  not  to  their  cowardice 
or  improvident  counfels,  all  their  fubfequent  calamities. 

The  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  prefent  interval  of  peace,  made  no  provillon  for  refitt- 
ing the  enemy,  who,  invited  by  their  former  timid  beha- 
viour, foon  threatened  them  with  a  new  invafion.  We 
are  not  exactly  informed  what  fpecies  of  civil  government 
the  Romans  on  their  departure  had  left  among  the  Bri- 
tons ;  but  it  appears  probable,  that  the  great  men  in  the 
different  diftric"ts  afiumed  a  kind  of  regal,  though  preca- 
rious authority;  and  lived  in  a  great  meafure  independant 
of  each  other  f .  To  this  difunion  of  counfels  were  alfo 
added  the  difputes  of  theology;  and  the  difciples  of  Pela- 
gius,  who  was  himfelf  a  native  of  Britain,  having  en- 
creafed  to  a  great  multitude,  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy, 
who  feem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  fupprefling  them, 
than  on  oppofing  the  public  enemy  z.  Labouring  under 
thefe  domeflic  evils,  and  menaced  with  a  foreign  invafion, 
the  Britons  attended  only  to  the  fuggeftions  of  their  pre- 
fent fears  j    and  following  the  counfels   of  Vortigern, 

▼  Ann.  Bever!.  p.  45.  *  Gildas,  Eede,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 

7  Gildas,  Uflier  Ant.  Brit.  p.  248.  347.  *  Gildas,  Bede,  lib.  1, 
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e  HA  P.  prince  of  Dumnonium,  who,  though  ftained  with  every 
»_  -  '-  _» viee,  pofTefTed  the  chief  authority  among  them  %    they 

fent  into  Germany  a  deputation  to  invite  over  the  Saxons 

for  their  protection  and  afiiftance. 

The    SAXONS. 

OF  all  the  barbarous  nations,  known  either  in   an- 
cient or  modern  times,  the  Germans  feem  to  have 
been  the  moft  diftinguifhed  both  by  their  manners  and  po- 
litical inftitutions,  and  to  have  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch 
the  virtues  of  valour  and  love  of  liberty;  the  only  virtues 
which  can  have  place  among  an  uncivilized  people,  w!iere 
juftice  and  humanity  are  commonly  neglected.     Kingly 
government,  even  when  eftablifhed  among  the  Germans, 
(for  it  was  not  univerfal)  pofTefTed  a  very  limited  autho- 
rity ;  and  though  the  fovereign  was  ufually  chofen  from 
amongft  the  royal  family,  he  was  directed  in  every  mea- 
fure  by  the  common  confent  of  the  nation,  over  whom  he 
prefided.     When  any  important  affairs  were  tranfacted, 
all  the  warriors  met  in  arms ;  the  men  of  greateft  autho- 
rity employed   perfuafion    to  engage   their  confent;    the 
people  exprefled  their  approbation  by  rattling  their  armour^ 
or  their  diflent  by  murmurs  ;  there  was  no  necefTity  for  a 
nice  fcrutiny  of  votes  among  a  multitude,  who  were  ufu- 
ally carried  with  a  ftrong  current  to  one  fide  or  the  other; 
and  the  meafure,  thus  fuddenly  chofen  by  general  agree- 
ment, was  executed  with  alacrity,  and  profecuted  with 
vigour.     Even  in  war,  the  princes  governed  more  by  ex- 
ample than  by  authority :  But  in  peace,  the  civil  union 
was  in  a  great  meafure  diflblved,  and  the  inferior  leaders 
adminiftered  juftice,  after  an  independant  manner,  each 
in  his  particular  diftric~t.     Thefe  were  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  people  in  their  great  councils ;  and  though  regard 
was  paid  to  nobility  in  the  choice,  their  perfonal  qualities, 

»  CilJjij,  Cul,  Malm,  p,  $, 
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chiefly  their  valour,  procured  them,  from  the  fuffrages  of  c  H  A  p- 
their  fellow-citizens,  that  honourable  but  dangerous  diflinc- 
tion.  The  warriors  of  each  tribe  attached  themfelves  to 
their  leader,  with  the  moft  devoted  affection  and  moft  un- 
fhaken  conftancy.  They  attended  him  as  his  ornament 
in  peace,  as  his  defence  in  war,  as  his  council  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  jufHce.  Their  conftant  emulation  in  mi- 
litary renown  diflblved  not  that  inviolable  frieridfhip  which 
they  profefTed  to  their  chieftain  and  to  each  other.  To 
die  for  the  honour  of  their  band  was  their  chief  ambition  : 
To  furvive  its  difgrace,  or  the  death  of  their  leader,  was 
infamous.  They  even  carried  into  the  field  their  women 
and  children,  who  adopted  all  the  martial  fentiments  of 
the  men :  And  being  thus  impelled  by  every  human  mo- 
tive, they  were  invincible ;  where  they  were  not  oppofed, 
either  by  the  fimilar  manners  and  inflitutions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Germans,  or  by  the  fuperior  difcipline,  arms,, 
and  numbers  of  the  Romans  b. 

The  leaders  and  their  military  companions  were  main- 
tained by  the  labour  of  their  (laves,  or  by  that  of  the 
weaker  and  lefs  warlike  part  of  the  community,  whom 
they  defended.  The  contributions,  which  they  levied,) 
went  not  beyond  a  bare  fubfiftence ;  and  the  honours,  ac- 
quired by  a  fuperior  rank,  were  the  only  reward  of  their 
fuperior  dangers  and  fatigues.  All  the  refined  arts  of  life 
were  unknown  among;  the  Germans :  Til'ao-e  itfelf  was 
almoft  wholly  neglected  :  They  even  feem  to  have  been 
anxious  to  prevent  any  improvements  of  that  nature;  and 
the  leaders,  by  annually  distributing  anew  all  the  land 
among  the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  kept  them  from 
attaching  themfelves  to  particular  poflefiions,  or  making 
fuch  progrefs  in  agriculture  as  might  divert  their  at- 
tention from  military  expeditions,  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  community  c.' 

*  Caefar,  lib.  6.     Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ'.  *  Cafa'r,  lib.  6.     Ta- 

<it.  ibid. 
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The  Saxons  had  been  for  fome  time  regarded  as  one  of 
the  mOft  warlike  tribes  of  this  fierce  people,  and  had  be- 
come the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nations  d.  They  had 
diffufed  themfelves  from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  had  taken  poffeffion 
of  all  the  fea-coafc  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jut- 
land ;  whence  they  had  long  infefted  by  their  pyracies  all 
the  eaftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  nor- 
thern of  Gaul  e.  In  order  to  oppofe  their  inroads,  the 
Romans  had  eftablifhed  an  officer,  whom  they  called  Count 
of  the  Saxon  jhore ;  and  as  the  naval  arts  can  flourifh  among 
a  civilized  people  alone,  they  feem  to  have  been  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  repelling  the  Saxons  than  any  of  the  other 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  were  invaded.  The  diflblu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  power  invited  them  to  renew  their 
inroads ;  and  it  was  an  acceptable  circumftance,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  Britons  appeared  among  them,  and  prompt- 
ed them  to  undertake  an  enterprize,  to  which  they  were 
of  themfelves  fufliciently  inclined  f. 

Hengist  and  Horfa,  two  brothers,  poffefTed  great 
credit  among  the  Saxons,  and  were  much  celebrated  both 
for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They  were  reputed,  as 
mod  of  the  Saxon  princes,  to  be  fprung  from  Woden, 
who  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  among  thofe  nations,  and 
they  are  faid  to  be  his  great  grandfons  ?;  a  circumirance 
which  added  much  to  their  authority.  We  fhall  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  any  Ivgher  the  origin  of  thofe  princes  and 
nations.  It  is  evident  what  fruitlefs  labour  it  mufr.  be  to 
(i  rch,  in  thofe  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages,  for  the  an- 
nals of  a  people,  when  their  firft  leaders,  known  in  any 
true  hiftory,  were  believed  by  them  to  be  the  fourth  in 
:ent  from  a  fabulous  deity,  or  from  a  man,  exalted  by 
i    torance  into  that  character.     The  dark  induftry  of  an- 

i  Arr.ro.  lib.  aS.     Oxofius.  c  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  27. 

op   7.  lib.  28.  cad.  7.  f  Will.  Malm.  p.  S.  g  Bed-,  lib.  I. 

cap.  15.    SixenChron.  p.  j-.    Ncunius,  op,  28. 
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tiquaries,  led  by  imaginary  analogies  of  names,  or  by  un-  CHAP. 
certain  traditions,  would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  into, 
that  deep  oblcurity,  which  covers  the  remote  hiftory  of 
thofe  nations. 

These  two  brothers;  obferving  the  other  provinces  of 
Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a  warlike  and  neceffitous  peo- 
ple, and  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  already  conquered  or 
over-run  by  other  German  tribes,  found  it  eafy  to  per- 
fuade  their  countrymen  to  embrace  the  fole  cnterprize, 
which  promifed  a  favourable  opportunity  of  diiplaying 
their  valour  and  gratifying  their  avidity.  They  embarked 
their  troops  in  three  vellels,  and  about  the  year  449  or 
450  ',  carried  over  1600  men,  who  landed  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
Britons  againft  the  northern  invaders.  The  Scots  and 
Picls  were  unable  to  relift  the  valour  of  thefe  auxiliaries; 
and  the  Britons,  applauding  their  own  wifdom  in  calling 
over  the  Saxons,  hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  and 
fecurity  under  the  powerful  protection  of  that  warlike, 
people. 

But  Hengift  and  Horfa,  perceiving,  from  their  eafy 
victory  over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  with  what  facility  they 
might  fubdue  the  Britons  themfelves,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  refill:  thofe  feeble  invaders,  were  determined  to  con- 
quer and  fight  for  their  own  grandeur,  not  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  degenerate  allies.  They  fent  intelligence 
to  Saxony  of  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Britain ;  and  re- 
prefented  as  certain  the  fubjection  of  a  people,  fo  long 
difufed  to  arms,  who,  being  now  cut  off  from  the  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  they  had  been  a  province  during  fo 
many  ages,  had  not  yet  acquired  any  union  among  them- 
felves, and  were  destitute  of  all  affection  to  their  new  li- 
berties,   and  of  all  national  attachments  and  regards  ', 

h  Saxcn  Chronicle,  p.  12.  Gul.  Malm.  p.  II.  Huntington,  Jib.  2. 
p.  309.     E'heUerd.     Brempton,  p.  728.  *  Chron.  Sax.  p.  12, 

Ann.  Beverl.  p.  49. 
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CHAP.  The  vices  and  pufillanimity  of  Vortigern,  the  Britifht 
leader,  were  a  new  ground  of  hope;  and  the  Saxons  in 
Germany,  following  fuch  agreeable  profpecTrs,  foon  rein- 
forced Hengift  and  Horfa  with  5000  men,  who  came  over 
in  feventeen  vefTels.  The  Britons  now  began  to  enter- 
tain apprehenfions  of  their  allies,  whofe  numbers  they 
found  continually  augmenting;  but  thought  of  no  reme- 
dy, except  a  paflive  fubmiffion  and  connivance.  This 
weak  expedient  foon  failed  them.  The  Saxons  fought  a 
quarrel  by  complaining,  that  their  fubfidies  were  ill  paid, 
and  their  provifions  withdrawn  k:  And  immediately  tak- 
ing off  the  mafk,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pi&s 
and  Scote,  and  proceeded  to  open  hoftility  againft  the  Bri- 
tons. 

The  Britons,  impelled  by  thefe  violent  extremitiesy 
and  rouzed  to  indignation  agamft  their  treacherous  auxili- 
aries, were  neceffitated  to  take  arms ;  and  having  depofed 
Vortigern,  who  had  become  odious  from  his  vices,  and 
from  the  bad  event  of  his  rafh  counfels,  they  put  them- 
felves  under  the  command  of  his  fon,  Vortimer.  They 
fought  many  battles  with  their  enemies ;  and  though  the 
victories  in  thefe  actions  be  difputed  between  the  Britim 
and  Saxon  annalifts,  the  progrefs  ftill  made  by  the  Saxons 
prove  that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on  their  fide.  In 
one  battle,,  however,  fought  at  Eglesfcrd,  now  Ailsford,. 
Horfa,  the  Saxon  general,  was  flain;  and  left  the  fole 
command  over  his  countrymen  in  the  hands  of  Hcngift. 
Th  s  aenve  general,  continually  reinforced  by  frcfli  num- 
bers from  Germany,  carried  devaftation  into  the  moft 
remote  corners  of  Britain ;  and  being  chiefly  anxious  to- 
fpread  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  fpared  neither  age,  nor 
fex,  nor  condition,  wherever  he  marched  with  his  victo- 
rious forces.  The  private  and  public  edifices  of  the  Bri- 
tons were  reduced  to  afhes:  The  priefts  were  fiaughtered 
on  the  altars  by  ihofe  idolatrous   ravagers:    The  bifhops 

k  Bed?,  lib,  J.  cap.  15,     Nennius,  cap.  35.     Gildss,  <j  -3. 
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and  nobility  fhared  the  fate  of  the  vulgar:  The  people,  CHAP. 
flying  to  the  mountains  and  deferts,  were  intercepted  and 
butchered  in  heaps :  Some  were  glad  to  accept  of  life  and 
fervitudc  under  their  victors  :  Others,  deferring  their  na- 
tive country,  took  fhelter  in  the  province  of  Arrnorica; 
where,  being  charitably  received  by  a  people  of  the  fame 
language  and  manners,  they  fettled  in  great  numbers, 
and  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Brittany  '. 

The  Britifh  writers  aflign  one  caufe,  which  facilitated 
the  entrance  of  the  Saxons  into  this  ifiand ;  the  love,  with 
which  Vortigern  was  at  firft  feized  for  Rovena,  the 
daughter  of  Hengift,  and  which  that  artful  warrior  made 
ufe  of  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  imprudent  monarch  m.  The 
fame  hiftorians  add,  that  Vortimer  died;  and  that  Vorti- 
gern, being  reftored  to  the  throne,  accepted  of  a  banquet 
from  Hengift,  at  Stonehenge;  where  300  of  his  nobility 
were  treacheroufly  flaughtered,  and  himfelf  detained  cap- 
tive n.  But  thefe  ftories  feem  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Welfh  authors,  in  order  to  palliate  the  weak  refiftance 
made  at  firft  by  their  countrymen,  and  to  account  for  the 
rapid  progrefs  and  licentious  devaluations  of  the  Saxons  °. 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrofius,  a  Briton, 
though  of  Roman  defcent,  was  inverted  with  the  com- 
mand over  his  countrymen,  and  endeavoured,  not  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  unite  them  in  their  refiftance  againft  the 
Saxons.  Thofe  ccntefts  encreafed  the  animofity  between 
the  two  nations,  and  rouzed  the  military  fpirit  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  which  had  before  been  funk  into  a  fatal 
lethargy.  Hengift,  however,  notwithftanding  their  op- 
pofition,  ftill  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain;  and  in 
order  to  divide  the  forces  and  attention  of  the  natives,  he 
called  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Octa,  and  of  EbifTa,  the  fon  of  Ocla  ;  and  he 

1  Bede,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.     U/her,  p.  zz6.     Gildas,  §  24, 

«n  Nennius.     Galfr.  lib.  6.  cap.  12.  n  Nennius,  cap,  47.     Galfr. 


•  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Britt.  p.  324,  325. 
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CHAP,  fettled  them  in  Northumberland.  He  himfelf  remained 
t^,/^^  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending  the  county  of 
that  name,  Middlefex,  EfTex,  and  part  of  Surrey.  He 
fixed  his  royal  feat  at  Canterbury;  where  he  governed 
about  forty  years,  and  he  died  in  or  near  the  year  488  ; 
leaving  his  new-acquired  dominions  to  his  pofterity. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  excited  the  avidity  of  the  other 
northern  Germans ;  and  at  different  times,  and  under  dif- 
ferent leaders,  they  flocked  over  in  multitudes  to  the  inva- 
fion  of  this  ifland.  Thefe  conquerors  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  p, 
who  all  pafled  under  the  common  appellation,  fome- 
times  of  Saxons,  fometimes  of  Angles ;  and  fpeaking 
the  fame  language,  and  being  governed  by  the  fame  infti- 
tutions,  they  were  naturally  led,  from  thefe  caufes,  as 
well  as  from  their  common  intereft,  to  unite  themfelves 
anainfl  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  refiftance  however, 
though  unequal,  was  fcill  maintained  by  the  Britons;  but 
became  every  day  more  feeble :  And  their  misfortunes  ad- 
mitted of  few  intervals,  till  they  were  driven  into  Cormval 
and  Wales,  and  received  protection  from  the  remote  foli- 
ation or  inacccflible  mountains  of  thofe  countries. 

The  firft  Saxon  ftate,  after  that  of  Kent,  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of  South-Saxony. 
In  the  year  477  q,  /Ella,  a  Saxon  chief,  brought  over 
an  army  from  Germany;  and  landing  on  the  fouthern 
coaflr,  proceeded  to  take  poiTeflion  of  the  neighbouring 
territory.  The  Britons,  now  armed,  did  not  tamely 
abandon  their  pofleflions ;  nor  were  they  expelled,  till  de- 

P  Bede,  Jib.  7.  cap.  15.  Ethelwerd,  p.  833.  edit.  Camdeni.  Chron. 
Sax.  p.  12.  Ann.  Beverl.  p.  ;S.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  were  Jutes.  Effer,  MiddJefex,  Surrey,  Sufl'ex,  and  all  the  fouthern 
counties  to  Cornwal,  were  peoj  li  J  bj  b:.xons  :  Mcicia  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  inhabited  by  Angles. 

n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  14.     Ann.  Beverl.  p.  "i. 
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fcated  in  many  battles  by  their  warlike  invaders.  The  c  H  A  p« 
moft  memorable  action,  mentioned  by  hiflorians,  is  ..hat  ^^^^^j 
of  Mearcredes-Burn  r ;  where,  though  the  Saxons  fceia 
to  have  obtained  the  victory,  they  differed  fo  considerable 
a  lofs,  as  fomewhat  retarded  the  progrefs  of  their  eon- 
quells.  But  iElla,  reinforced  by  frefh  numbers  of  his 
countrymen,  again  took  the  field  againfl  the  Britons; 
and  laid  fiege  to  Andred-Ceafler,  which  was  defended  by 
the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  with  defperate  valour  s.  The 
Saxons,  enraged  by  this  refiftance,  and  by  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  which  they  had  fuflained,  redoubled  their 
efforts  againft  the  place,  and  when  mailers  of  it,  put  all 
their  enemies  to  the  fword  without  diflinclion.  This  de- 
cisive advantage  fecured  the  conquefls  of  /Ella,  who 
afTumed  the  name  of  King,  and  extended  his  dominion 
over  Suffex  and  a  great  part  of  Surrey.  He  was  flopped 
in  his  progrefs  to  the  eafl  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent:  In 
that  to  the  wefl  by  another  tribe  of  Saxons,  who  had 
taken  poffemon  of  that  territory. 

These  Saxons,  from  the  Situation  of  the  country,  in 
which  they  fettled,  were  called  the  Weir-Saxons,  and 
landed  in  the  year  495,  under  the  command  of  CerJic, 
and  of  his  fon  Kenric  c.  The  Britons  were,  by  pafl  ex- 
perience, fo  much  on  their  guard,  and  fo  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  enemy,  that  they  gave  battle  to  Cerdjjc  the 
very  day  of  his  landing;  and  though  vanquished,  ftill 
defended,  for  forne  time,  their  liberties  againft  the  in- 
vaders. None  of  the  other  tribes  of  Saxons  met  wit  1 
fuch  vigorous  refiflance,  or  exerted  fuch  valour  and  per- 
feverance  in  pufhing  their  conquefls.  Cerdic  was  even 
obliged  to  call  for  the  afiiflance  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  as  well  as  from  Ger- 
many, and  he  was  thence  joined  by  a  frefh  army  under 

1  Saxcn.  Chron.  A.  D.  485.     Flor.  Wi-?orn.  s   Hen.  Fiuntin. 

Hb.  2.  t   Will.  Malm,   lib.  1.   cap.  1.  p.  is,      Chion.  Sax.  p.  i^. 
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c  Pi  A  P,  the  command  of  Porte,  and  of  his  fons  Bleda  and  Meg-la  u, 

I.  . 

^      '      ■  Strengthened  by  thefe  fuccours,  he  fought,  in  the  year 

508,  a  defperate  battle  with  the  Britons,  commanded  by 
Nazan-Leod,  their  leader,  who  was  victorious  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  and  routed  the  wing  in  which 
Cerdic  himfelf  commanded.  But  Kcnric,  who  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  other  wing,  brought  timely  affiftance  to  his 
father,  and  reflored  the  battle,  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  gained  by  the  Saxons  %v.  Nazan-Leod  pe- 
rifhed,  with  5000  of  his  army:  But  left  the  Britons 
more  weakened  than  difcouraged  by  his  death.  The  war 
fti'l  continued,  though  the  fuccefs  was  commonly  on  the 
fide  of  the  Saxons,  whole  fliort  fwords  and  clofe  manner 
of  fighting  gave  them  great  advantage  over  the  miffile 
weapons  of  the  Britons.  Cerdic  was  not  wanting  to  his 
good  fortune ;  and  in  order  to  extend  his  conqucfts,  he  laid 
ficge  to  Mount  Badon  or  Banefdowne  near  Bath,  whither 
the  moft  obflinate  of  the  difcomfited  Britons  had  retired. 
The  fouthern  Britons  in  this  extremity  applied  for  affifl- 
ance to  Arthur,  Prince  of  the  Silures,  whofe  heroic  va- 
lour now  fuflained  the  declining  fate  of  his  country  x. 
This  is  that  Arthur  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  fongs  of 
ThalicfTzn,  and  the  other  Britifh  bards,  and  whofe  mili- 
tary atchievements  have  been  blended  with  fo  many  fables 
as  even  to  give  occafion  for  entertaining  a  doubt  of  his 
real  exifrcne'e.  But  poets,  though  they  disfigure  the  mofl 
certain  hiftory  by  their  fictions,  and  ui'e  flrange  liberties 
with  truth  where  they  are  the  ible  hiftorian<;,  as  among 
the  Britons,  have  commonly  ibme  foundation  for  their 
:;ons.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fiege  of 
Badon  was  raifed  by  the  Britons  in  the  year  520 ;  and  the 
•  there  difcomfited  in  a  great  battler.  This, 
misfortune  flopped  the  progrefs  of  Cerdic  ■>  but  was  not 

«   Cliron.  Sax.   p,  17.  w  II.  Hunting,  lib.  2.      Ethclwerd,  lib.  1. 

C  .ion.  Six.  p.  17.  x  Hunting,  lib.  2.  Y  Gildj?,  Saxon 

t'hron.  Hi  Hunting,  lib,  *, 
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fafficient  to  wreftfrom  him  the  conquefcs,  whieh  he  had  c  H  A  p« 
already  made.  He  and  his  fon,  Kenric,  who  fucceeded 
him,  eftablifhed  the  kingdom  of  the  Weft-Saxons  or  of 
Weffex,  over  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorfct,  "Wilts, 
Berks,  and  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  left  riieir  new-acquired 
dominions  to  their  pofterity.  Ccrdic  died  in  534,  Ken- 
ric in  560. 

While  the  Saxons  made  this  progrefs  in  the  fouth, 
their  countrymen  were  not  lefs  active  in  other  quarters. 
In  the  year  527,  a  great  tribe  of  adventurers,  under  fe- 
veral  leaders,  landed  on  the  eaft-coaft  of  Britain ;  and  after 
fighting  many  battles,  of  which  hiftory  has  preferred  no 
particular  account,  they  eftablifhed  three  new  kingdoms 
in  this  ifland.  UfFa  affurned  the  title  of  king  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles  in  575;  Crida  that  of  Mercia  in  585  z;  and  Er- 
kenwin  that  of  Eaft-Saxonycr  Eflex  nearly  about  the  fame 
time;  but  the  year  is  uncertain.  This  latter  kingdom 
was  difmembercd  fronV  that  of  Kent,  and  comprehended 
Eflex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  That  of 
the  Eaft-Angles,  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk :  Mercia  was  extended  over  all  the  middle 
counties,  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  to  the  frontiers 
of  thefe  two  kingdoms. 

The  Saxons,  foon  after  the  landing  of  Hengift,  had 
been  planted  in  Northumberland ;  but  as  they  met  with 
an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  made  but  fmall  progrefs  in 
fubduing  the  inhabitants,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  unfettled 
a  condition,  that  none  of  their  princes  for  a  long  time 
affurned  the  appellation  of  king.  At  laft  in  547  %  Ida,  a 
Saxon  prince  of  great  valour  b,  who  claimed  a  defcent,  as 
did  all  the  other  princes  of  that  nation,  from  Woden, 
brought  over  a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  and  enabled 
the  Northumbrians  to  carry  on  their  conquefts  over  the 
JBritons.      He   entirely  fubdued  the  county  now  called 

a  Math.  Weft.     Huntingdon,  lib,  2,  a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  19. 

I*  Will.  Malmf.  p.  19. 
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C  HAP.  Northumberland,  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  as  well  as 
5_,  -._j  fome  of  the  fouth-eaft  counties  of  Scotland  j  and  he 
afTumed  the  crown  under  the  title  of  king  of  Bernicia. 
Nearly  about  the  fame  time,  iElla,  another  Saxon  prince, 
having  conquered  Lancafhire,  and  the  greater!:  part  of 
Yorkfhire,  received  the  appellation  of  king  of  Dei'ri c. 
Thefe  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  perfon  of  EtheU 
frid,  grandfon  of  Ida,  who  married  Acca,  the  daughter 
ofiEIla;  and  expelling  her  brother,  Edwin,  eftabliihed 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  under 
the  title  of  Northumberland.  Kow  far  his  dominions 
extended  into  the  country  now  called  Scotland  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  all  the  lowlands, 
efpecially  the  eaft-coaft  of  that  country,  were  peopled  in 
a  great  meafure  from  Germany;  though  the  expeditions, 
made  by  the  feveral  Saxon  adventurers,  have  efcaped  the 
records  of  hiflory.  The  language,  fpoken  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, which  is  purely  Saxon,  is  a  ftronger  proof  of  this 
event,  than  can  be  oppofed  by  the  imperfect,  or  rather 
fabulous  annals,  which  are  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scottifn. 
hiftorians. 

The    HEPTARCHY. 

TiHUS  was  eftabliihed,  after  a  violent  conteit  of 
near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or 
feven  Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Britain ;  and  the  whole  fouthern 
pr.rt  of  the  ifland,  except  Wales  and  Cormval,  had  totally 
changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  cuftoms,  and  political 
jnftitutions.  The  Britons,  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
had  made  fuch  advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners, 
that  they  had  built  twenty-eight  confiderable  cities  within 
ir  province,  befides  a  great  number  of  villages  and 
country-feats  cl :  But  the  fierce  conquerors,  by  whom  they 

«  Ann.  Beverl.  p.  •  8,  d  Cildas.     Bsde,  lib.  j. 
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were  now  fubdued,  threw  every  thing  back  into  ancient  CHAP, 

barbarity ;    and  thofe  few  natives,  who  were  not  either  ., . —  — r  j 

mafTacred  or  expelled  their  habitations,  were  reduced  to 
the  moft  abjecT:  flavery.  None  of  the  other  northern  con- 
querors, the  Franks,  Gcths,  Vandals,  or  Burgundians, 
though  they  over-ran  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire like  a  mighty  torrent,  made  fuch  devaluations  in  the 
conquered  territories,  or  were  inflamed  into  fo  violent  an 
animofity  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants.  As  the  Sax- 
ons came  over  at  intervals  in  feparate  bodies,  the  Britons, 
however  at  firft  unwarlike,  were  tempted  to  make  refift- 
ance;  and  hoflilities,  being  thereby  prolonged,  proved 
more  deftruclive  to  both  parties,  efpecially  to  the  van- 
quifhed.  The  firfl:  invaders  from  German v,  inftead  of 
excluding  other  adventurers,  who  muft  mare  with  them 
the  fpoils  and  property  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  were 
obliged  to  folicit  frefh  fupplies  from  their  own  coun- 
try; and  a  total  extermination  of  the  Britons  became  the 
fole  expedient  for  providing  a  fettlement  and  fubfrftancc 
to  the  new  planters.  Hence  there  have  been  found  in 
hifcory  few  conquefts  more  ruinous  than  that  of  the.  Sax- 
ons ;  and  few  revolutions  more  violent  than  that  which 

1 

they  introduced. 

So  long  as  the  conteftwas  maintained  with  the  natives, 
the  feveral  Saxon  princes  preferved  an  union  of  counfels 
and  interefts ;  but  after  the  Britons  were  fhut  up  in  the 
barren  countries  of  Cornwal  and  Wales,  and'  gave  no  far- 
ther disturbance  to  the  conquerors,  the  band  of  alliance 
was  in  a  great  meafure  diiTolved  among  the  princes  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Though  one  prince  feems  frill  to  have  been 
allowed,  or  to  have  aflumed,  an  afcendant  over  the  whole, 
his  authority,  if  it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular  or  legal, 
was  extremely  limited;  and  each  ftate  a£ted  as  if  it  had 
been  independent,  and  wholly  feparate  from  the  reft. 
Wars,  therefore,  and  revolutions  and  diflentions  were 
unavoidable  among  a  turbulent  and  military  people ;  and 
4  thefe 
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CHAP  thefe  events,  however  intricate  or  confufed,  ought  now  to 
t^__^j  become  the  objects  of  our  attention.  But,  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  once  the  hiftory  of  fevcn  inde- 
pendant  kingdoms,  there  is  great  difcouragement  to  a 
writer,  arifing  from  the  uncertainty,  at  leaft  barrennefs, 
of  the  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us.  The  Monks,  who 
were  the  only  annalifts  during  thofe  ages,  lived  remote 
from  public  affairs,  confidered  the  civil  tranfactions  as 
entirely  fubordinate  to  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  befides  par- 
taking of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity,  which  were  then 
univerfal,  were  ftrongly  infected  with  credulity,  with 
the  love  of  wonder,  and  with  a  propenfity  to  impofture ; 
vices  almoft  infeparable  from  their  profeflion,  and  man- 
ner of  life.  The  hiftory  of  that  period  abounds  in  names, 
but  is  extremely  barren  of  events ;  or  the  events  are  re- 
lated fo  much  without  circumftances  and  caufes,  that  the 
moft  profound  or  moft  eloquent  writer  muft  defpair  of 
rendering  them  either  inftrucHve  or  entertaining  to  the 
reader.  Even  the  great  learning  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tion of  Milton  funk  under  the  weight;  and  this  author 
fcruples  net  to  declare,  that  the  ikirmiihes  of  kites  or 
crows  were  as  much  defer/ing  a  particular  narrative, 
as  the  confufed  tranfactions  and  battles  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy e.  In  order,  however,  to  connect  the  events  in 
feme  tolerable  meafurc,  we  iliall  give  a  fuccincl  account 
of  the  fucceifions  of  kings,  and  of  the  more  remarkable 
revolutions  in  each  particular  kingdom;  beginning  with 
that  of  Kent,  which  was  the  firft  eftablifhed. 

The  Kingdom    of   KEN  T. 

o 

ESCUS  luccccded  his  father,  Hengift,  in  the  king7 
clom  of  Kent;  but  feems  not  to  have  pofTefled  the 
military  genius  of  that  conqueror,  who  nrft  made  way 
for  the  entrance  of  the  Saxon  arms  into  Britain.     All  the 

■  Milton  in  Kuiact,  p.  50. 
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Saxons,  who  fought  either  the  fame  of  valour,  or  new  c  H  A  P. 
tftablifliments  by  arms,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  TElla,  K_'_^J 
king  of  SufTex,  who  was  carrying  on  fuccefsful  war  againft 
the  Britons,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  king- 
dom. Efcus  was  content  to  poffefs  in  tranquillity  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  left  in  512  to  his  fon  Qclra, 
in  whofe  time  the  Eaft-Saxons  eftablifhed  their  monarchy, 
and  difmembered  the  provinces  of  EiTex  and  Middlefex 
from  that  of  Kent.  His  death,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years,  made  room  for  his  fon  Hermenric  in  534,  who 
performed  nothing  memorable  during  a  reign  of  thirty- 
two  years ;  except  aflbciating  with  him  his  fon,  Ethel- 
bert,  in  the  government,  that  he  might  fecure  the  fuc- 
cefllon  in  his  family,  and  prevent  fuch  revolutions  as  are 
incident  to  a  turbulent  and  barbarous  monarchy. 

Ethelbert    revived    the    reputation    of  his  family,. 

which  had  languished  for  fome  generations.     The  mac- 
es o 

tivity  of  his  predecefTors,  and  the  fituation  of  his  country, 
fecured  from  all  hoftility  with  the  Britons,  fecm  to  have 
much  enfeebled  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Kentim  Saxons ; 
and  Ethelbert,  in  his  nrft  attempt  to  aggrandize  his  coun- 
try, and  diftinguiih  his  own  name,  was  unfuccefsful  f. 
He  was  twice  difcomfited  in  battle  by  Ccaulin,  king  of 
WefTex ;  and  obliged  to  yield  the  fuperiority  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy to  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  preferved  no  mo- 
deration in  his  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom  of 
SufTex  to  Subjection,  excited  jealoufy  in  all  the  other 
princes.  An  afTociation  was  formed  againft  him;  and 
Ethelbert,  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  allies, 
gave  him  battle,  and  obtained  a  decifive  victory  s,  Ceau- 
lin  died  foon  after;  and  Ethelbert  fucceeded  as  well  to 
his  afcendant  among  the  Saxon  (rates,  as  to  his  other  am- 
bitious projects.  He  reduced  all  the  princes,  except  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  a  ftricl  dependance  upon 
him;  and  even  eftablifhed  himfelf  by  force  on  the  throne. 

f  Chrcn.  Sax,  p.  ai,  S  H.  Hunting    lib.  2. 

of 
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C  H  A  P,  0f  Mercia,  the  moft  extenfive  of  the  Saxon  kingdom?* 
^_^'_j  Apprehenfive,  however,  of  a  dangerous  league  againft 
him,  like  that  hy  which  he  himfelf  had  been  enabled  to 
overthrow  Ceaulin,  he  had  the  prudence  to  refign  the 
throne  of  Mercia  to  Webba,  the  rightful  heir,  the  fon  of 
Crida,  who  had  firft  founded  that  monarchy.  •  But  go- 
verned ftill  by  ambition  more  than  by  juftice,  he  gave 
Webba  poffeffion  of  the  crown  on  fuch  conditions,  as 
rendered  him  little  better  than  a  tributary  prince  under  his 
artful  benefactor. 

But  the  mod  memorable  event,  which  diftinguifhed 
the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  among  the  Englifli  Saxons.     The  fu- 
perftition  of  the  Germans,  particularly  that  of  the  Sax- 
ons, was  of  the  groffcfl  and   moft  barbarous  kind;  and 
being  founded  on  certain  traditional  tales,  received  from 
their  anccftors,  not  reduced  to  any  fyfeem,  not  fupportcd 
by  political  inititutions,  like  that  of  the  Druids,  it  feems 
to  have  made  little  impreffion  on  its  votaries,  and  to  have 
eafily  refigned  its  place  to  the  new  doctrine,  promulgated 
to  them.     Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the  anceftor  of 
all  their  princes,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  war,  and, 
by  a  natural  confequence,  became  their   fupreme  deity, 
and  the  chief  objecT:  of  their  religious  worfhip.     They  be- 
lieved, that,  if  they  obtained  the  favour  of  this  divinity 
|     their  valour,   (for  they  made  lefs  account  of  the  other 
virtues)   they  would  be  admitted  after  their death  into  his 
hall;  and  repofmg  on  couches,  would  fatiate  themfclves 
with  ale  from  the  fkulls  of  their  enemies,  whom  they  had 
flain  in  battle.     Incited  by  this  idea  of  paradife,  which 
gratified  at  once  the  pafiion  of  revenge  and  that  of  intem- 
perance, the  ruling  inclinations  of  barbarians,  they  dc- 
fpifed  the  dangers   of  war,-    and  encreafed   their  native 
kill  the  vanquifhed   by  their  religious   preju- 
dices.    We  know  little  oi'  the  ether  the<  logical  tenets  of 
the  Saxons:  We  only  iearn  tha"  they  were  polytheiftsj  that 

they 
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they  worshipped  the  fun  and  moon ;  that  they  adored  the  c  H  A  p« 
god  of  thunder,  under  the  name  of  Thor;  that  they  ^-^-.^ 
had  images  in  their  temples ;  that  they  practifed  facrifices ; 
believed  firmly  in  fpells  and  inchantments ;  and  admitted 
in  general  a  fyftem  of  doctrines,  which  they  held  as  fa- 
cred,  but  which,  like  all  other  fuperftitions,  muft  carry 
the  air  of  the  wildeft  extravagance,  if  propounded  to  thofe 
who  are  not  familiarized  to  it  from  their  earlieft  infancy. 

The  conftant  hostilities,  which  the  Saxons  maintained 
againft  the  Britons,  would  naturally  indifpofe  them  for  re- 
ceiving the  Chriftian  faith,  when  preached  to  them  by 
fuch  inveterate  enemies ;  and  perhaps  the  Britons,  as  is 
objected  to  them  by  Gildas  and  Bede,  were  not  overfond 
of  communicating  to  their  cruel  invaders  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  life  and  falvation.  But  as  a  civilized  people, 
however  fubdued  by  arms,  ftill  maintain  a  fenfible  fupe- 
riority  over  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  all  the  other 
northern  conquerors  of  Europe  had  been  already  induced 
to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  they  found  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  empire;  and  it  was  impoflible  but  the  Saxons, 
informed  of  this  event,  muft:  have  regarded  with  fome 
degree  of  veneration  a  doctrine,  which  had  acquired  the 
afcendant  over  all  their  brethren.  However  limited  in 
their  views,  they  could  not  but  have  perceived  a  degree  of 
cultivation  in  the  fouthern  countries  beyond  what  they 
themfelves  poflefled  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  yield 
to  that  fuperior  knowledge,  as  well  as  zeal,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Chriftian  kingdoms  were  even  at  that 
time  diftinguifhed. 

But  thefe  caufes  might  long  have  failed  of  producing 
any  confiderable  effect,  had  not  a  favourable  incident  pre- 
pared the  means  for  introducing  Chriftianity  into  Ken :, 
Ethelbert,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  had  married  Bertha, 
the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris  h,  one  of  thg 

h  Greg,  cf  Tourr,  lib  9.  cap.  26.     H.  Hunting.  lib.  2. 
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CHAP,  defcendants  of  Clovis,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul;  but  be- 
fore he  was  admitted  to  this  alliance,  he  was  obliged  to 
iripulate,  that  the  princefs  fhould  enjoy  the  free  exercife 
of  her  religion;  a  conceflion  not  difficult  to  be  obtained 
from  the  idolatrous  Saxons !.  Bertha  brought  over  a 
French  bifhop  to  the  court  of  Canterbury ;  and  being 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  her  religion,  me  had  been 
very  affiduous  in  her  devotional  exercifes,  had  fupported 
the  credit  of  her  faith  by  an  irreproachable  conduct,  and 
had  employed  every  art  of  infinuation  and  addrefs  to  re- 
concile her  hufband  to  her  religious  principles.  Her 
popularity  in  the  court,  and  her  influence  over  Ethel berty 
had  fo  well  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Chriftiart 
doctrine,  that  Gregory,  firnnmed  ?he  Great,  then  Roman 
pontiff,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  effectuating  a  project 
which  he  himfelf,  before  he  mounted  the  papal  throne,  had 
once  embraced,  for  converting  the  Britifh  Saxons. 

It  happened,  that  this  prelate,  being  at  that  time  in  a 
private  ftatioh,  had  obferved  in  the  market-place  of  Rome 
fome  Saxon  youth  expofed  to  fale,  whom  the  Roman  mer- 
chants, in  their  trading  voyages  to  Britain,  had  bought  of 
their  mercenary  parents.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their 
fair  complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gregory 
afked  to  what  country  they  belonged  ;  and  being  told  they 
were  Angles,  he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  properly  to 
be  denominated  angels :  It  was  a  pity  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkncfs  fhould  enjoy  fo  fair  a  prey,  and  that  fo  beautiful 
a  frontifpiece  mould  cover  a  mind  deftituteof  internal  grace 
and  righteoufnefs.  Enquiring  farther  concerning  the  name 
of  their  province,  he  was  informed,  that  it  was  Deiri,  a 
diftrict  of  Northumberland  :  Deiri!  replied  he,  that  is 
gcod !  They  arc  called  to  the  mercy  cf  God  frcm  }>is  a<:gert 
De  ira.  But  zvh.it  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  province? 
He  was  told  it  was  Mlla  or  Alia:  Allchiiah,  cried  he  :  U'e 
mujl  endeavour  9  that  the  praifes  of  God  befung  in  tear  ccun- 

*  Beds,  lib.  j,  cap.  25.     Brompton,  p.  -15. 
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fry.  Moved  by  thefe  allufions,  which  appeared  to  him  fo  c  &  A  p« 
happy,  he  determined  to  undertake,  himfelf,  a  miffion 
into  Britain;  and  having  obtained  the  Pope's  approbation, 
he  prepared  for  that  perilous  journey  :  But  his  popula- 
rity at  home  was  fo  great,  that  the  Romans,  unwilling  to 
expofe  him  to  fuch  dangers,  oppofed  his  defign  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  for  the  prefent  to  lay  afide  all  farther  thoughts 
of  executing  that  pious  purpofe  k. 

The  controverfy  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Chri- 
irians  was  not  entirely  cooled  in  that  age  ;  and  no  pontiff 
before  Gregory  had  ever  carried  to  greater  excefs  an  in- 
temperate zeal  againft  the  former  religion.  He  had  waged 
war  with  all  the  precious  monuments  of  the  ancients, 
and  even  with  their  writings  ;  which,  as  appears  from  the 
ftrain  of  his  own  wit,  as  well  as  from  the  ftyle  of  his  com- 
pofitions,  he  had  not  tafte  or  genius  fufficient  to  compre- 
hend. Ambitious  to  diftinguifh  his  pontificate  by  the 
converfion  of  the  Britifh  Saxons,  he  pitched  on  Auguf- 
tine,  a  Roman  monk,  and  fent  him  with  forty  aflbciates 
to  preach  the  gofpel  in  this  ifland.  Thefe  miffionaries, 
terrified  with  the  dangers  which  might  attend  their  pro- 
pofing  a  new  dodtrine  to  fo  fierce  a  people,  of  whofe  lan- 
guage they  were  ignorant,  flopped  fome  time  in  France, 
and  fent  back  Auguftine  to  lay  the  hazards  and  difficul- 
ties before  the  Pope,  and  crave  his  permiilion  to  defift 
from  the  undertaking.  But  Gregory  exhorted  them  to 
perfevere  in  their  purpofe,  advifed  them  to  chufe  fome 
interpreters  from  among  the  Franks,  who  ftill  fpoke  the 
fame  language  with  the  Saxons  ',  and  recommended  them 
to  the  good  offices  of  queen  Brunehaut,  who  had  at  this 
time  ufurped  the  fovereign  power  in  France.  This  prin-* 
cefs,  though  ftained  with  every  vice  of  treachery  and 
cruelty,  either  poflefTed  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the 

k  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap-  j.     Spell.  Cone,  p.  91,  l  Bede,  lib.  1. 

cap.  23. 
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CHAP.  caufc  .   anc|  Gregory  acknowledged,  that  to  her  friendly. 

\_  -  ..  _j  afliftance  was,  in  a  great  meafurc,  owing  the  fuccefs   of 
that  undertaking  m. 

Augustine,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent  in  the  year  597  % 
found  the  danger  much  lefs  than  he  had  apprehended. 
Ethelbcrt,  already  well-difpofed  towards  the  Chriftian 
faith,  afiigned  him  a  habitation  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet  >. 
and  foon  after  admitted  him  to  a  conference.  Appre- 
henfive,  however,  left  fpells  or  enchantments  might  be 
employed  againft  him  by  priefts,  who  brought  an  unknown 
worlhip  from  a  diftani:  country,  he  had  the  precaution  to 
receive  them  in  the  open  air,  where,  he  believed,  the 
force  of  their  magic  would  be  more  eafily  diffipated  °. 
Here  Auguftine,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  delivered 
to  him  the  tenets  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  promifed 
him  eternal  joys  above,  and  a  kingdom  in  heaven  without 
end,  if  he  would  be  perfuaded  to  receive  that  falutary 
doctrine.  "  p  Your  words  and  promifes,"  replied  Ethel- 
bert,  "  are  fair;  but  becaufe  they  are  new  and  uncertain, 
"  I  cannot  entirely  yield  to  them,  and  relinquifh  the 
"  principles,  which  I  and  my  anceftors  have  fo  long  main- 
"  tained.  You  are  welcome,  however,  to  remain  here 
"  in  peace  ;  and  as  you  have  undertaken  fo  long  a  jour- 
'*  ney,  folcly,  as  it  appears,  for  what  you  believe  to  be 
'*  for  our  advantage,  I  will  fupply  you  with  all  neceffa- 
"  ries,  and  permit  you  to  deliver  your  doctrine  to  my 
"  fubjectsC 

Augustine,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception, 
and  feeing  now  a  profpecr.  of  fuccefs,  proceeded  with  re- 
doubled zeal  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Kentifh  Saxons. 
He  :  theft  attention  by  the  aufterity  of  his  man- 

m  GreS.  Epift.  lib.  9.  epift.  56.     Spell.  Cone.  p.  82.  "  Hlgden, 

Polychron.  lio.  5.     Chron.  S.'.x.  p,  23.  •   EcJe,  lib.  1.  cap.  25. 

H.  Hunt.ng.  lib.  3.     Crompton,  p.  729.     Parker  Anth],  Brit.  Eccl.  p.  61. 

P  Bene,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.-.     Chron.  \V.  Them    p,  1759.  ^  Eede, 

lib.  i,  cap.  25.    IJ.  Hunting,  lib.  3.    Brompton,  p.  723. 
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ners,  by  the  fevere  penances  to  which  he  fubjected  him-  CHAP, 
felf,  by  the  abftinence  and  felf-denial  which  he  pra&ifed:  v— . v— . j 
And  having  excited  their  wonder  by  a  courfe  of  life, 
which  appeared  fo  contrary  to  nature,  he  procured  more 
cafily  their  belief  of  miracles,  which,  it  was  pretended, 
he  wrought  for  their  converfion  r.  Influenced  by  thefe 
motives,  and  by  the  declared  favour  of  the  court,  num- 
bers of  the  Kentifh  men  were  baptized  ;  and  the  king 
himfelf  was  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  that  rite  of  Chriftia- 
nity.  His  example  had  great  influence  with  his  fubjecls  ; 
but  he  employed  no  force  to  bring  them  over  to  the  new 
doctrine.  Auguftine  thought  proper,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  miffionj  to  affume  the  appearance  of  the 
greateft  lenity  :  He  told  Ethelbert,  that  the  fervice  of 
Chrift  muft  be  entirely  voluntary,  and  that  no  violence 
ought  ever  to  be  ufed  in  propagating  fo  falutary  a  doc- 
trine s. 

The  intelligence,  received  of  thefe  fpiritual  conquefts, 
afforded  great  joy  to  the  Romans  ;  who  now  exulted  as 
much  in  thefe  peaceful  trophies,  as  their  ancefrcrs  had 
ever  done  in  |their  moft  fanguinary  triumphs,  and  raoft 
fplendid  victories.  Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  Ethelbert, 
in  which,  after  informing  him  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching,  he  exhorted  him  to  difplay  his  zeal  in 
the  converfion  of  his  fubje£tc,  to  exert  rigour  againft  the 
worihip  of  idols,  and  to  build  up  the  good  work  of  holi- 
nefs  by  every  expedient  of  exhortation,  terror,  blandifi;- 
ment,  or  correction  r :  A  doctrine  more  fuitable  to  that 
age,  and  to  the  ufual  papal  maxims,  than  the  tolerating 
principles,  which  Auguftine  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
inculcate.  The  pontiff  alio  anfwered  Tome  queir'ens, 
which  the  miflionary  had  put  concerning  the  government 
of  the  new  church  of  Kent.     Eefides  other  queries,  which 

r  Bede,  lib.  r.  cap.  26.  s  Jbsd.  cap.  26.     H.  Hunrir.g.  lib.   3. 

c  lice-,  l.o.  1.  cv    32.     Brcmptc/i,  p.  -3-..     ?;•)].  Ccj.c.  p.  86. 
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c  h  a  P.  Jt  is  not  materia!  here  to  relate,  Auguftine  afked,  TVIie- 
L  '_,  _.  thcr  c-oujm-gertnans  might  be  allowed  to  marry  ?  Gregory 
anfwered,  that  that  liberty  had  indeed  been*  formerly' 
granted  by  the  Roman  law  ;  but  that  experience  had 
{hewn,  that  no  pofter-ity  could  ever  come  from  fuch  mar- 
riages ;  and  he  therefore  prohibited  them.  Auguftine 
afked,  Whether  a  woman  pregnant  ?night  be  baptized?  Gre- 
gory anfwered,  that  he  faw  no  objection.  How  foon  after 
the  birth  the  child  might  receive  baptifm  ?  It  was  anfwered, 
Immediately,  if  neceffary.  How  foon  a  bujband  might  have 
commerce  with  his  wife  after  her  delivery  ?  Not  till  fhe  had 
given  fuck  to  her  child  ;  a  practice  to-  which  Gregory 
exhorts  all  women.  How  foon  a  man  might  enter  the  churchy 
or  receive  the  facramenty  after  having  had  commerce  with  his 
wife?  It  was  replied,  that,  unlefs  he  had  approached 
her  without  defire,  merely  for  the  fake  of  propagating  his 
fpecies,  he  was  not  without  fin  :  But  in  all  cafes  it  was 
requifite  for  him,  before  he  entered  the  church,  or  com- 
municated, to  purge  himfelf  by  prayer  and  ablution  ; 
and  he  ought  not,,  even  after  ufmg  thefe  precautions,  to 
participate  immediately  of  the  facred  duties  u.  There- 
are  fome  other  questions  and  replies  {till  more  indecent 
and  more  ridiculous  w.  And  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  Gregory  and  his  mimonary,  if  fympathy  of  manners 
have  any  influence,  were  better  calculated  than  men  of 
more  refined  underftandings,  for  making  a  progrefs  with 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons, 

"  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  27.     Spell.  Cone.  p.  0.7,  98.  9.9,  &c. 

'•T  Auguftine  aflcs,  Si  mulier  mettjfrua  cor.fuetud'me  tenetnr,  ar 
irare  ci  licet,  aut  facrar  communicr.is  facramenta  pcrcipere  ?     Gregory  anf 
Santa  communion's*  ntyfli  .  '.  m  die&ui  ftrcipert  mm  dtbet  probsb 

autcir.  ex  -venerathne  magna ■  percipere  ncn pra-,'urr.':::ir,  laudar.da  <J}.     Augufiine 
aflcs,  Si  pofi  illufspnem,  qua?  per  fmmum  fol  ,  vet  corpus  Domiir 

bet  acd pete  <vakat\    id,  ft  fjecrdos  fa,    facta  myfteria  celelrje','     Gregory 
anfwers  this  learned  qucftion  by  many  learned  diflinflions. 
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The  more  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Chriftianity,  c  H  A  ''• 
Gregory  enjoined  Auguftine  to  remove  the  idols  from  the  i,_ir_t  _  _j 
Heathen   altars,  but  not  to  deftroy  the  altars  themfelves  ; 
becaufe  the  people,  he  faid,  would  be  allured  to  frequent 
the  Chriftian  worfhip,  when  they  found   it  celebrated  in 
a  place,  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  revere.     And  as 
the  Pagans  praclifed  facrinces,  and  feafted  with  the  priefts 
on  their  offerings,  he  alfo  exhorted  the  raiffionary  to  per- 
fuade  them,  on  Chriftian  feftivals,  to  kill  their  cattle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  and  to  indulge  them- 
felves in  thofe  cheerful  entertainments,  to  which  they  had 
been   habituated  x.      Thefe   political   compliances  {hew, 
that,    notwithftanding  his   ignorance  and  prejudices,  he 
was  not  unaco^ainted  with   the  arts  of  governing  man- 
kind.    Auguftine  was  confecrated  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  endowed  by  Gregory  with   authority  over  all 
the  Britifh  churches,  and  received  the  pall,  a  badge  of 
ecclefiaftical  honour,  from   Rome  f,      Gregory  alio  ad- 
vifed  him  not  to  be   too   much  elated  with   his   gift  of 
working  miracles  8;  and  as  Auguftine,  proud  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  mLffion,  feemed  to  think  himfelf  entitled  to  ex- 
tend his  authority  over  the  bifhops   of  Gaul,  the  Pope 
informed  him,  that  they  lay  entirely  without  the  bounds 
of  his  jurifdi&ion  a. 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  Bertha,  and  much 
more  his  embracing  Chriftianity,  begat  a  connexion  of 
his  fubje&s  with  the  French,  Italians,  and  other  nations 
on  the  continent,  and  tended  to  reclaim  them  from  that 
2;rofs  ignorance  and  barbarity,  in  which  all  the  Saxon 
tribes  had  been  hitherto  involved  b.  Ethelbert  alfo  en- 
acted c,  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom,  a 
body  of  laws,  the  firft  written  laws  promulgated  by  any 

x  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  30.     Spell.  Cone.  p.  89.     Greg.Epift.  lib,  g.  epift  .yr. 

y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  23>  24.  z  H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.     Spell.  Cone. 

,f.  83.     Eede,  lib.  1.     Greg.Epift.  lib.  9.  epift.  -60.  *  Bede,  lib.  1. 
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H  A  P.  of  the  northern  conquerors ;  and  his  reign  was  in  every 
___>^^  refpecr.  glorious  to  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  his  people. 
Pie  governed  the  kingdom  of  Kent  fifty  years  5  and  dying 
in  616,  left  the  fuccefiion  to  his  fon,  Eadbald.  This 
prince,  feduced  by  a  pafllon  for  his  mother-in-law,  de- 
serted for  ibme  time  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  permitted 
not  thefe  inceftuous  marriages  :  His  whole  people  imrne-r 
diately  returned  with  him  to  idolatry.  Laurentius,  the 
fupceffbr  of  Auguftine,  found  the  Chriftian  worfhip 
wholly  abandoned,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  France, 
in  order  to  efcape  the  mortification  of  preaching  the  gofpel 
without  fruit  to  the  infidels.  Mellitits  and  Jirftus,  who 
had  been  confecrated  bifhops  of  London  and  Rochefter, 
had  already  departed  the  kingdom'1;  when  Laurentius, 
before  he  mould  entirely  abandon  his  dignity,  made  one 
effort  to  reclaim  the  King.  He  appeared  before  that 
prince  ;  and  throwing  ofF  his  vcftments,  mowed  his  body 
ail  torn  with  bruifes  and  (tripes,  which  he  had  received. 
Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  man  mould  have  dared  to 
treat  in  that  manner  a  perfon  of  his  rank,  was  told  by 
Laurentius,  that  he  had  received  this  chafHfement  from 
Sr.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apoftles,  who  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vifion,  and  feverely  reproving  him  for  his  in- 
tention to  defert  his  charge,  had  inflicted  on  him  thefe 
vifible  marks  of  his  difpleafure  ".  Whether  Eadbald  was 
ilruck  with  the  miracle,  or  influenced  by  fome  other  mo- 
tive, he  divorced  himfelf  from  his  mother-in-law,  and 
returned  to  the  profeffion  of  Chridianity  f  :  His  whole 
people  returned  with  him.  Eadbald  reached  not  the 
fame  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died  in  640,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  j  leaving  two  fons,  Ermintnd 
and  Ercombert. 

Erc  though  the  youngeft  fon,  by  Emma,  a 

French  prjncefs,  found  means  to  mount  the  throne.     He 

d  Bede,  lib.  ;.  c::{\  5.  c  Ibid.  ca^.  6.     Chron,   Sax.  p.  i6# 
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13  celebrated  by  Bede  for  two  exploits,  for  eflablifhing  the  c  H  A  p- 
fair,  of  Lent  in  his  kingdom,  and  for  utterly  extirpating  - 
idolatry ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  prevalence  ot 
Chriftianity,  had  hitherto  been  tolerated  by  the  two 
preceding  monarchs.  He  reigned  twenty-four  years ;  and 
left  the  crown  to  Egbert,  his  fon,  who  reigned  nine  years. 
This  prince  is  renowned  for  his  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  infamous  for  putting  to  death  his  two  coufin- 
germans,  fons  of  Erminfrid,  his  uncle.  The  ecclefia- 
fHcal  writers -praife  him  for  his  bellowing  on  his  filler 
Domnona,  fome  lands  in  the  Iile  of  Thanet,  where  fhe 
.^founded  a  monaflery. 

The  bloody  precaution  of  Egbert  could  not  fix  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  fon,  Edric.  Lothaire,  brother 
to  the  deceafed  prince,  took  pofTeilion  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  power  in  his  family,  he  affo- 
ciated  with  him  Richard,  his  fon,  in  the  adminiftration 
.of  the  government.  Edric,  the  difpoflefled  prince,  had 
recourfe  to  Edilwach,  king  of  SufFex,  for  affiflance;  and 
being  fupported  by  that  prince,  fought  a  battle  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  defeated  and  flain.  Richard  fled  into  Ger- 
many, and  afterwards  died  in  Lucca,  a  city  of  Tufcany. 
William  of  Malmefbury  afcribes  Lothaire's  bad  fortune  to 
two  crimes,  his  concurrence  in  the  murder  of  his  coufins, 
and  his  contempt  for  reliques  ". 

Lothaire  reigned  eleven  years ;  Edric,  his  fuccefTor, 
only  two.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  hap- 
pened in  686,  Widred,  his  brother,  obtained  pofleffion 
of  the  crown.  But  as  the  fucceflion  had  been  of  late  fo 
much  disjointed  by  revolutions  and  ufurpations,  faclion 
began  to  prevail  among  the  nobility  ;  which  invited  Ced- 
walla,  king  of  WefTex,  with  his  brother  Mollo,  to  attack 
the  kingdom.  Thefe  invaders  committed  great  devalua- 
tions in  Kent ;  but  the  death  of  Mollo,  who  was  flain  in 
a  Ikirmifh  h,  gave  a  fhort  breathing-time  to  that  kingdom. 
S  Will.  Malm.  p.  11.  h  Higden,  lib.  5. 
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CHAP.  Widred  reftpred  the  affairs  of  Kent ;  and  after  a  reign  of 
^ -n  -^j  thirty-two  years  ',  left  the  crown  to  his  pofterity.  Ead- 
bert,  Ethelbert,  and  A-lric,  his  defcendants,  fucceffively 
-  mounted  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  the  laft,  which 
happened  in  794,  the  royal  family  of  Kent  was  extin- 
guifhed ;  and  every  factious  leader  who  could  entertain 
hopes  of  afcending  the  throne,  threw  the  ftate  into  con- 
fuficn.  k  Egbert,  who  nrft  fucceeded,  reigned  but  two 
years  ;  Cuthred,  brother  to  the  king  of  Mercia,  fix  years; 
Baldred,  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
eighteen  :  And  after  a  troublefome  and  precarious  reign, 
he  was,  in  the  year  723,  expelled  by  Egbert,  king  of 
Weflex,  who  diffolved  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  united 
the  feveral  kingdoms  under  his  dominion. 

The  Kingdom  of  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Delfrid,  king  of  Bcrnicia,  having  married  Acca, 
the  daughter  of  iEl!a,  king  of  Dciri,  and  expelled 
her  infant  brother,  Edwin,  had  united  all  the  counties 
north  of  Humber  into  one  monarchy,  and  acquired  a 
great  afcendant  in  the  heptarchy.  He  alfo  fpread  the 
terror  of  the  Saxon  arms  to  the  neighbouring  people ;  and 
by  his  victories  over  the  Scots  and  Picls,  as  well  as 
Welfh,  extended  on  all  fides  the  bounds  of  his  dominions. 
Having  laid  fiege  to  Chefter,  the  Britons  marched  out 
with  all  their  forces  to  engage  him  ;  and  they  were  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  1250  monks  from  the  monaftery  of 
Bangor,  who  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  field  of 
battle,  in  order  to  encourage  the  combatants  by  their 
prcfence  and  exhortations.  Adelfrid  enquiring  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  unufual  appearance,  was  told,  that  thefe 
priefts  had  came  to  pray  againft  him  :  Then  are  they  as 
much  our  enemies,   faid  he,    as  thofe  who   intend  to  fight 

i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  51.  k  Will.  Malajcf.  lib.  1.  C3p.  1.  p.  ir. 
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again/l  us  l :  And  he  immediately  fent  a  detachment,  whoC  HA  p. 
Jfell  upon  them,  and  did  fuch  execution,  that  only  fifty  ^^^^^j 
efcaped  with  their  lives  m.  The  Britons,  aftonimed  at 
this  event,  received  a  total  defeat :  Chefter  was  obliged 
to  furrender  :  And  Adelfrid,  purfuing  his  victory,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Bangor,  and  entirely  demolished  the 
monaftery ;  a  building  fo  extenfive,  that  there  was  a  mile's 
diftance  from  one  gate  of  it  to  another ;  and  it  contained 
two  thoufand  one  hundred  monks,  who  are  faid  to  have 
been  there  maintained  by  their  own  labour  n. 

Notwithstanding  AdelfriJ's  fuccefs  in  war,  he 
Jived  in  inquietude  on  account  of  young  Edwin,  whom 
he  had  unjuftly  difpofTeiTed  of  the  crown  of  Dei'ri.  This 
prince,  now  grown  to  man's  eftate,  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  in  continual  danger  from  the  attempts  of  Adel- 
frid ;  and  received  at  laft  protection  in  the  court  of  Red- 
wald,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles ;  where  his  engaging  and 
gallant  deportment  procured  him  general  efleem  and  af- 
fection. Redwald,  however,  was  ftrongly  folicited  by 
the  king  of  Northumberland  to  kill  or  deliver  up  his 
gueft :  Rich  prefents  were  promifed  him,  if  he  would 
comply ;  and  war  denounced  againft  him,  in  cafe  of 
his  refufal.  After  rejecting  feveral  mefTages  of  this  kind, 
his  generofity  began  to  yield  to  the  motives  of  intereft  ; 
and  he  retained  the  laft  ambafTador,  till  he  mould  come 
to  a  refolution  in  a  cafe  of  fuch  importance.  Edwin,  in- 
formed of  his  friend's  perplexity,  was  yet  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  remain  in  Eaft-Anglia  ;  and  thought,  that, 
if  the  protection  of  that  court  failed  him,  it  were  better 
to  die  than  prolong  a  life  fo  much  expofed  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  his  powerful  rival.  This  confidence  in  Red- 
wald's  honour  and  friendfhip,  with  his  other  accompliih- 
ments,  engaged  the  Queen  on  his  fide  ;  and  fhe  effectually 
reprefented  to  her  huiband  the  infamy  of  delivering  up  to 

}  Brompton,  p.  779.  m  Trivet,  apud  Spell.  Cone.  p.  Hi- 
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CHAP,  certain  deftrudlion  their  royal  gueft,  who  had  fled  to  them 
\__^~^j  for  protection  againft  his  cruel  and  jealous  enemies  °, 
Redwald,  embracing  more  generous  refolution",  thought  it 
fafeft  to  prevent  Adelfrid,  before  that  prince  was  aware  of  his 
intention,  and  to  attack  him  while  he  was  yet  unprepared 
for  defence.  He  marched  fuddenly  with  an  army  into  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Adelfrid  ;  in  which  that  monarch  was  defeated  and  killed, 
after  revenging  himfelf  by  the  death  of  Regner,  fon  of 
Jlcdwald  p.  His  own  fons,  Eanfrid,  Ofwald,  and  Of- 
wy,  yet  infants,  were  .carried  into  Scotland  ;  and  Edwin 
obtained  poffefhon  of  the  crown  of  Northumberland. 

Edwin  was  the  greateft  prince  of  the  heptarchy  in 
that  age,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  both  by  his  influence 
over  the  other  kingdoms  "J,  and  by  the  ftricl:  execution 
of  juftice  in  his  own  dominions.  He  reclaimed  his  fub- 
jects  from  the  licentious  .life,  to  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  ;  and  it  was  a  common  faying,  that  during  his 
.reign  a  woman  or  child  might  openly  carry  every  where  a 
purfe  of  gold,  without  any  danger  of  violence  or  rob- 
bery. There  is  a  remarkable  inftance,  tranfmitted  to 
us,  of  the  affection  borne  him  by  his  fervants.  Cuichelme, 
king  of  Weffex,  was  his  enemy  ;  but  finding  himfelf  un- 
able to  maintain  open  war  againft  fo  gallant  and  power- 
ful a  prince,  he  determined  to  make  ufc  of  .treachery: 
-againft  him,  and  he  employed  one  Eumcr  for  that  crimi- 
nal purpofe.  The  affailin,  having  obtained  admittance, 
by  pretending  to  deliver  a  menage  from  Cuichelme,  drew 
his  dagger,  and  ruihed  upon  the  King.  Lilla,  an  officer 
of  his  army,  feeing  his  mailer's  danger,  and  having  no 
other  means  of  defence,  interpofed  with  his  own  body 
"between  the  King  and  Eumer's  dagger,  which  was  pufhed 
with   fuch   violence,  that,  after   piercing   Lilla,    it  evce. 

0  w.  Malmef.  lib.  i.eap,  3.     H.  Hunting,  lib.  3.     EeJe. 
P  Bedc,  lib.  j.  cap.  iz.     Erompton,  p.  781. 
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wounded  Edwin  :  But  before  the  afifamn  could  renew  his  CHAP, 
blow,  he  was  difpatched  by  the  King's  attendants.  t_  _     _f 

The  Eaft-Angles  confpired  againft  Redwald,  their 
King  ;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they  offered  their 
crown  to  Edwin,  of  whofb  valour  and  capacity  they  had 
had  experience,  while  he  refided  among  them.  But  Ed- 
win, from  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  towards  his  benefactor, 
obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  Earpwold,  the  fori  of  Red- 
wald ;  and  that  prince  preferved  his  authority,  though  on 
a  precarious  footing,  under  the  protection  of  the  North- 
umbrian monarch  r. 

Edwin,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  crown,  married 
Ethelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethclbert,  King  of  Kent. 
This  princefs,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mother  Bertha, 
who  had  been  the  inftrument  for  converting  her  hufband 
and  his  people  to  Chriftianity,  carried  Paullinus,  a 
learned  bifhop,  along  with  her  s  ;  and  befides  ftipulating 
a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  her  own  religion,  which 
was  readily  granted  her,  (he  ufed  every  reafon  to  perfuadc 
the  King  to  embrace  it.  Edwin,  like  a  prudent  prince, 
hefitated  on  the  propofal  ;  but  promifed  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  declared,  that,  if  he 
found  them  fat  is  factory,  he  was  willing  to  be  converted  r. 
Accordingly  he  held  feveral  conferences  with  Paullinus  ; 
canvafTcd  the  arguments  propounded  with  the  wifeft  of 
his  counfellors  ;  retired  frequently  from  company,  in  or- 
der to  revolve  alone  that  important  quefticn  ;  and,  after 
a  ferious  and  long  enquiry,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion  ll  :  The  people  foon  after  imitated  his 
example.  Befides  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
King,  they  were  moved  by  another  ftriking  example. 
Coifi,  the  high-priefl-,  being  converted  after  a  public 
conference  with  Paullinus,  led  the  way  in  deftroying  the 

r  Gul,  Malmef.  lib.  i,  c?p,  3,  s  H.  Hunting.  Vib.  3. 

*  Bede,  lib.  a,  c?p.  9,  »  B>?e,  lib,  *,  cap.  9.     Malmef.  lib.   I< 
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CHAP,  images,  which  he  had  To  long  worfhipped,  and  was  for- 
t_      _j  ward  in  making  this  atonement  for  his  paft  idolatry  w. 

This  able  prince  perifhed  with  his  fon,  Osfrid,  in  a 
great  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Penda,  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  and  Caedwalla,  king  of  the  Britons  *.  That  event, 
which  happened  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Edwin's  age 
and  feventeenth  of  his  reign  yy  divided  the  monarchy  of 
Northumberland,  which  that  prince  had  united  in  his 
perfon.  Eanfrid,  the  fon  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his 
brothers,  Ofwald  and  Ofwy,  from  Scotland,  and  took 
poiTeflion  of  Bernicia,  his  paternal  kingdom  :  Ofric,  Ed- 
win's coufm-german,  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  Dei'ri,  the 
inheritance  of  his  family ;  but  to  which  the  fons  of  Ed- 
win had  a  preferable  title.  Eanfrid,  the  eldeft  furviving 
fon,  Hed  to  Penda,  by  whom  he  was  treacheroufly  flain. 
The  younger  fon,  Vufcfraea,  with  Yffi,  the  grandfon  of 
Edwin,  by  Osfrid,  fought  protection  in  Kent,  and  not 
finding  themfelves  in  fafety  there,  retired  into  France  to 
King  Dagobert,  where  they  died  %. 

Osric,  King  of  De'iri,  and  Eanfrid  of  Bernicia  re- 
turned to  Paganifm ;  and  the  whole  people  feem  to  have 
returned  with  them;  fince  Paullinus,  who  was  the  firfl 
archbifhop  of  York,  and  who  had  converted  them,  thought 
proper  to  retire  with  Ethelburga,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
into  Kent.  Both  thefe  Northumbrian  kings  perifhed  foon 
after,  the  firft  in  battle  againft  Caedwalla,  the  Briton  5 
the  fecond  by  the  treachery  of  that  prince.  Ofwald,  the 
brother  of  Eanfrid,  of  the  race  of  Bernicia,  united  again 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  in  the  year  634,  and 
reftored  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions.  He 
gained  a  bloody  and  well-difputed  battle  againft  Caed- 
walla  ;  the  laft  vigorous  effort  which  the  Britons  made 
againft  the  Saxons.     Ofwald  is  much  celebrated  for  his 

w  Bedf,  Jib.  *.  cap.  13.     Brompton,  Higden,  lib.  5.  *  Matth. 

Weft.  p.  114.     Cbron.  Sax.  p.  29.  7  W.  Malmef.  lib.  1.   cap.  3. 

p  Bcdfj  hb,  2.  cap.  20. 
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fan&ity  and  chanty   by  the  Monkifli  hifforians  ;     and  CHAP, 
they  pretend,  that  his  reliqucs  wrought  miracles,  parti-  ^    *_, 
cularly  the  curing  of  a  Tick  horfe,   which  had  approached 
the  place  of  his  interment a. 

He  died  in  battle  againft.  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Ofwy ;  who  eftablifhed 
himfelf  in  the  government  of  all  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom, by  putting  to  death  Ofwin,  the  fon  of  Ofric,  the 
laft  kins;  of  the  race  of  De'iri.  His  fon  Egfrid  fucceeded 
him  ;  who  perifhing  in  battle  againft  (he  Pi&s,  with- 
out  leaving  any  children,  becaufe  Adelthrid,  his  wife, 
refufed  to  violate  her  vow  of  chaftity,  Alfred,  his  natural 
brother,  acquired  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
governed  for  nineteen  years ;  and  he  left  it  to  Ofred,  his 
fon,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince,  after 
a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  murdered  by  Kenred  his 
kinfman,  who,  after  enjoying  the  crown  only  a  year, 
perifhed  by  a  like  fate.  Ofric,  and  after  him  Celwulph 
the  fon  of  Kenred,  next  mounted  the  throne,  which  ther 
latter  relinquifhed  in  the  year  738,  in  favour  of  Eadbert 
his  coufin-german,  who,  imitating  his  predeceffor,  ab- 
dicated the  crown,  and  retired  into  a  monaftery.  Of- 
wolf,  fon  of  Eadbert,  was  flain  in  a  fedition,  a  year  after 
his  acceffion  to  the  crown  ;  and  Mollo,  who  was  not  of 
the  royal  family,  feizcd  the  crown.  He  perifhed  by  the 
treachery  of  Ailred,  a  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  Ailred, 
having  fucceeded  in  his  deiign  unon  the  throne,  was  foon 
after  expelled  by  his  fubjecrs.  Ethelred,  his  fuccefTor, 
the  fon  of  Molio,  underwent  a  like  fate.  Celwold,.  the 
next  king,  the  brother  of  Ailred,  was  depofed  and  flain 
by  the  people,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Ofred,  his  ne- 
phew, who,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  a  year,  made  way  for 
Ethelbert,  another  fon  of  Mollo,  whofe  death  was  equally 
tragical  with  that  of  almoft  all  his  predeceflors.  After 
Ethelbert's    death    an    univerfal    anarchy    prevailed    in 

»'.lkde,  lib.  *  <aP'9<  ^T       , 
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CHAP.  Northumberland  ;   and   the  people,  having,  by  fo  many 
i  fatal  revolutions,  loft  al!  attachment  to  their  government 
and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  fubjedtion  to  a  foreign 
yoke  j  which   Egbert,  king  of  WefTex,  finally  impofed 
upon  them. 

The  Kingdom  of  EA  ST-ANGLIA. 

fT^HE  hiftbry  of  this  kingdom  contains  nothing  me- 
JL  morable,  except  the  converfion  of  Earpwold,  the 
fourth  king,  and  great-grandfon  of  UfFa,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy.  The  authority  of  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umberland, on  whom  that  prince  entirely  depended,  en- 
gaged him  to  take  this  ftep  :  But  foon  after,  his  wife, 
v/ho  was  an  idolatrefs,  brought  him  back  to  her  religion  ; 
and  he  was  found  unable  to  refift  thofe  allurements, 
which  have  feduced  the  wifeir.  of  mankind.  After  his 
death,  which  was  violent,  like  that  of  moft  of  the  Saxon 
princes,  that  did  not  early  retire  into  monafteries,  Sige- 
bert,  his  fuccenor,  and  half-brother,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  France,  reftored  Chriftianity,  and  introduced 
learning  among  the  Eaft-Angles.  Some  pretend  that  he 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  or  rather  fome 
fchools  in  that  place.  It  is  almofr  impoflible,  and  quite 
needlefs  to  be  more  particular  in  relating  the  tranfaclicns 
of  the  Eaft-Ahgles.  What  inftrudtion  or  entertainment 
can  it  give  the  reader  to  hear  a  long  bead-roll  of  barba- 
rous names,  Egric,  Annas,  Ethelbert,  Ethclwald,  Aldulf, 
Elfwald,  Beorne,  Ethelred,  Ethelbert,  who  fuccefTively 
murdered,  expelled,  or  inherited  from  each  other,  and 
obfeurely  filled  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Ethelbert, 
the  laft  of  thefe  princes  was  treachcroufly  murdered  by 
OfFa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  year  792,  and  his  (late  was 
thenceforth  united  with  that  of  OiF:i,  a?  we  (hall  relate 
prefently. 

i 
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The  Kingdom  of  MERCI  A. 

MERCIA,  the  Iargeft,  if  not  the  moft  powerful' 
kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the 
middle  counties  of  England  ;  and  as  its  frontiers  extended 
to  thofe  of  all  the  other  fix  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to-' 
Wales,  it  received  its  name  from  that  circurnftance. 
Wibba,  the  fon  of  Crida,  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
being  placed  on  the  throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
governed  his  paternal  dominions  by  a  precarious  autho- 
rity ;  and  after  his  death,  Ceorl,  his  kinfman,  was,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Kentifh  monarch,  preferred  to  his 
fon,  Penda,  whofe  turbulent  difpofition  appeared  dan- 
gerous to  that  prince.  Penda  was  thus  fifty  years  of  age 
before  he  mounted  the  throne;  and  his  temerity  and  mar- 
tial difpofition  were  found  nowife  abated  by  time,  expe- 
rience, or  reflection.  He  engaged  in  continual  hostilities 
againfl  all  the  neighbouring  {rates  ;  and,  by  his  injuftice 
and  violence,  rendered  himfelf  equally  odious  to  his  own 
fubjects  and  to  frrangers.  Sigebert,  Egric,  and  Annas, 
three  kings  of  Eaft-Anglia,  perifhed  in  battle  againfl:  him  j 
as  did  alfo  Edwin  and  Ofwald,  the  two  greateft  princes; 
that  had  reigned  over  Northumberland.  At  laft,  Ofwy, 
brother  to  Ofwald,  having  defeated  and  flain  him  in  a 
decifive  battle,  freed  the  world  from  this  fanguinary  ty- 
rant. Peada,  his  fon,  obtained  the  crown  of  Mercia  in 
655,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of  Ofwy,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  efpoufed.  This  princefs  was  educated 
in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  fhe  employed  her  influence 
with  fuccefs,  in  converting  her  hufband  and  his  fubjecls 
to  that  religion.  Thus  the  fair  fex  have  had  the  merit 
of  introducing  the  Chriftian  doctrine  into  all  the  moft 
coafiderable  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.     Peada 

died 
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CHAP,  died  a  violent  death  b.     His  Ton,  Wolf  here,  fucceeded  to 
I. 

the  government ;   and  after  having  reduced  to  dependance 

the  kingdoms  of  Eflex  and  Eaft-Anglia,  he  left  the 
crown  to  his  brother,  Ethelred,  who,  though  a  lover  of 
peace,  fhowed  himfelf  not  unfit  for  military  enterprizes. 
Befides  making  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Kent,  he  re- 
pulfed  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions  j  and  he  flew  in  battle  Elfwin,  the  brother 
of  that  prince.  Defirous,  however,  of  compofing  all  ani- 
mofities  with  Egfrid,  he  payed  him  a  fum  of  money,  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  his  brother.  After  a  pro- 
fperous  reign  of  thirty  years,  he  refigned  the  crown  to 
Kendred,  fon  of  Wolf  here,  and  retired  into  the  monaf- 
tery  of  Bardney  c.  Kendred  returned  the  prefent  of  the 
crown  to  Ceolred,  the  fon  of  Ethelred  j  and  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  pafTed  his  life  there  in  pennance  and 
devotion.  The  place  of  Ceolred  was  fupplied  by  Ethel- 
bald,  great-grand-nephew  to  Penda  by  Alwy,  his  brother; 
and  this  prince,  being  flain  in  a  mutiny,  was  fucceeded 
by  OfFa,  who  was  a  degree  more  remote  from  Penda,  by 
Eawa,  another  brother. 

This  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  755  d,  had 
Tome  great  qualities,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  his  warlike 
enterprizes  againft  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  and  Ken- 
wulph,  king  of  WefTex.  He  defeated  the  former  in  a 
bloody  battle  at  Otford  upon  the  Darent,  and  reduced  his 
kingdom  to  a  ftate  of  dependance :  He  gained  a  victory 
over  the  latter  at  Bcnfington  in  Oxfordfhire ;  and  con- 
quering that  county,  together  with  that  of  Glocefter,  an- 
nexed both  to  his  other  dominions.  But  all  thefe  fuc- 
ceiTes  were  ftained  by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert, 
king  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and  his  violent  feizing  of  that 

b  Hugo  Candidus,  p.  4.  fays  that  lie  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  hi* 
queen,  from  vvhofe  perfuafion  he  had  embraced  Chriih'anity ;  but  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter  U  found  in  that  liiftorian  alone. 
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kingdom.   This  youno;  prince,  who  is  fcid  to  have  poiTeiTed  c  HAP. 

.      .  .  I. 

great  merit,  had  paid  his  addreffes  to  Elfrida,  the  daughter  ^^.^^j 

of  Offa,  and  was  invited  with  all  his  retinue  to  Hereford,  ,   , 

in  order  to  folemnize  the  nuptials.     Amidfl  the  joy  and 
feftivity  of  thefe  entertainments,  he  was  feized  by  Offa, 
and  fecretly  beheaded  :   And  though  Elfrida,  who  abhor- 
red her  father's  treachery,   had   time  to  give  warning  to 
the  Eaft-Anglian   nobility,   who  efcaped  into  their  own 
country,  Offa,  having  extinguished  the  royal  family,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  defign  of  fubduing  that  kingdom  e.     The' 
perfidious    prince,    defirous  of  re-efcablifhing    his    cha- 
racter in  the  world,  and  perhaps  of  appeafing  the  remorfes 
of  his  own   confeience,  payed  great  court  to  the  clergy, 
and  praiStifed  all  the  monkifh  devotions,  fornuch  efteemed 
in  that  ignorant  and    fuperftitious   age.      He  gave  the 
tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  church  f ;  beftowed  rich  dona- 
tions on  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ;  and  even  made  a  pil- 
grimage   to  Rome,    where  his   great  power  and  riches 
could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  the  papal  absolution. 
The  better  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  fovereign  pon- 
tiff,  he  engaged  to  pay  him  a  yearly  donation   for  the 
fupport  of  an  Englifh  college  at  Rome  ?,  and  in  order  to 
raife  the  fum,  he  impofed  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  houfc 
poffeffed  of  thirty  pence  a  year.     This  impofition,  being 
afterwards  levied  on  all  England,  was  commonly  d?no- 
minated  Peter's  pence  h;  and  though  conferred  at  fir i!  as  a- 
gift,  was  afterwards  claimed   as   a  tribute  by  the  Romtfu 
pontiff.     Carrying  his  hypoerify  frill  farther,  Offa,  feign- 
ing  to  be  directed  by  a  vifion  from  heaven,  discovered 
at  Verulam  the  reli'ques   of  St.  Aiban,  the  martyr,  and 
endowed  a  magnificent  monaftery  in  that  place  '.  Moved 
by  all  thefe  a<9ts  of  piety,  Malmefbury,  one  of  the  beft  of 

«   Bron-pton,  p,  750,  751,  7^2  f  Spei.  Cent.  p.  303.     Eromp- 

tr>n,  p.  776.  S  Spell.  Cor.c.  p.  230,  310,  312.  n  H ratlin,' 
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CHAP,  the  old  Englifh  hiftorians,  declares  himfelf  at  a  lofs  to  de- 
\mtlr  y*^  termine  k  whether  the  merits  or  crimes  of  this  prince  pre- 
ponderated.     Offa    died,    after    a  reign    of   thirty-nine 
years,  in  794 '. 

This  prince  was  become  fo  considerable  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy, that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  an 
alliance  and  friendmip  with  him  ;  a  circumftance,  which 
did  honour  to  Offa  ;  as  diftant  princes  at  that  time  had 
ufually  little  communication  with  each  other.  That  em- 
peror being  a  great  lover  of  learning  and  learned  men,  in 
an  age  very  barren  of  that  ornament,  Offa,  at  his  defire, 
fent  him  over  Alcuin,  a  clergyman  much  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge,  who  received  great  honours  from  Charle- 
magne, and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the  fciences. 
The  chief  reafon,  why  he  had  at  firft  defired  the  company 
of  Alcuin,  was  that  he  might  oppofe  his  learning  to  the 
herefy  of  Felix,  bifhop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia ;  who 
maintained,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  confidered  in  his  human 
nature,  could,  more  properly,  be  denominated  the  adop- 
tive than  the  natural  fon  of  God  m.  This  herefy  was 
condemned  in  the  council  of  Francfort,  held  in  794,  and 
confifting  of  300  bifhops.  Such  were  the  queftions  which 
were  agitated  in  that  age,  and  which  employed  the  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  cloyfrered  fcholars,  but  of  the  wifefr.  and 
greateft  princes ". 

Egfrith  fucceeded  to  his  father,  Offa,  but  furvived 
him  only  five  months  °  ;  when  he  made  way  for  Kenulph, 
a  defcendant  of  the  royal  family.  This  prince  waged 
war  againft  Kent ;  and  taking  Egbert,  the  king,  prifoner, 
he  cut  off  his  hands,  and  put  out  his  eves  ;  leaving  Cu- 
thred,  his  own  brother,  in  poflcinon  of  the  crown  of  that 

k   Lib.  1.  cap,  4,  '   Cl'.rrr.  Sax,  p.  65.  '"   Dupin,  cent.  S. 

chap.  4.  n  Ofl  .  bis  country  from  Wdlc% 

drew  a  rampart  cr  ditch  of  a  hor.   .  in  length   from  Rafingwcke  in 
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kingdom.     Kenulph  was  killed   in  an  infurreclion  of  the  C  K  A  r. 

&   ,'  .-..  1. 

Eaft-Anglians,  whofe  crown  his  predeceflbr,  Offa,  had  (^\^SJ 

ufurped.     He  left  his  fon,   Kenelm,  a  minor  ;  who  was 
murdered  the  fame  year  by  his  fifter,  Quendrade,  who 
had  entertained  the  ambitious  views  of  affuming  the  go- 
vernment p.     But  me  was  fupplanted  by  her  uncle,  Ceo- 
lulf ;  who,  two  years  after,  was  dethroned  by  Beornulf. 
The  reign  of  this  ufurper,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, was  fliort  and  unfortunate  :   He  was  defeated  by  the 
Weft-Saxons,  and   killed  by  his  own  fubje&s,  the  Eaft- 
Angles  "J.     Ludican,   his   fucceflbr,  underwent  the  fame 
fate  r  ;  and  Wiglaff,  who  mounted  this  unftable  throne, 
and  found  every  thing  in  the  utmoft  confufion,  could  not 
withftand   the    fortune  of  Egbert,    who  united    all    the 
Saxon  kingdoms  into  one  great  monarchy. 

The  Kingdom    of   ESSEX. 

THIS  kingdom   made  no  gj'eat  figure  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy ;  and  the   hiftory  of  it   is   very   imperfect. 
Sleda  fucceeded  to  his  father,    Erkenwin,  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy  j  and  made   way  for  his  fon,  Sebert,  who, 
being  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  perfuaded 
by  that  prince  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith  s.     His  fons 
and  conjunct  fucceflbrs,  Sexted  and  Seward,  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  and  were  foon  after  flain  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Weft-Saxons.      To  mew  the  rude  manner  of  living   in 
that  age;  Bede  tells  us  c,   that  thefe  two  kings  expreffcd 
great  defire  to  eat  the  white  bread,  diftributed  by  Melli- 
tus,  the  bilhop,  at  the  communion  u.     But  on  his  refu- 
fing  them,  unlefs  they  would  fubmit  to  be  baptized,  they 
expelled  him  their  dominions.     The  names  of  the  other 

P  Iugulph.  p.  7.    Brompton,  p.  775.  1  Ingulph.  p.  7. 
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CHAP,  princes,  who  reigned  fucceffively  in  Eflex,  are  Sigebert 
\^/~\~\j  the  little,  Sigebert  the  good,  who  reftored  Chriffianity, 
Swithelm,  Sigheri,  OfFa.  This  laft  prince,  having  made 
a  vow  of  chaftity,  notwithftanding  his  marriage  with 
Kenefwitha,  a  Mercian  princefs,  daughter  to  Penda, 
went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  during 
the  reft  of  his  life  in  a  cloyfter.  Selred,  his  fuccefTor, 
reigned  thirty-eight  years  ;  and  was  the  laft  of  the  royal 
line  :  The  failure  of  which  threw  the  kingdom  into  great 
confufion,  and  reduced  it  to  dependance  under  Mercia  w. 
Switherd  firft  acquired  the  crown,  by  the  conceffion  of 
the  Mercian  princes  ;  and  his  death  made  way  for  Sigeric, 
who  ended  his  life  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  fuc- 
cefTor, Sigered,  unable  to  defend  his  kingdom,  fubmitted 
to  the  victorious  arms  of  Egbert. 

The  Kingdom    of  S  U  S  S  E  X. 

THE  hiftory  of  this  kingdom,  the  fmalleft  in  the 
Heptarchy,  is  ftill  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
Effex.  iElla,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  left  the 
crown  to  his  fon,  CifTa,  who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
his  long  reign  of  feventy-fix  years.  During  his  time,  the 
Scuth-Saxons  fell  almoft  into  a  total  dependance  on  the 
kingdom  of  WefTex  ;  and  we  fcarcely  know  the  names 
of  the  princes,  who  were  poffeffed  of  this  titular  fove- 
reignty.  Adelwalch,  the  laft  of  them,  was  fubdued  in 
battle  by  Ceadwalla,  king  of  Weflcx,  and  was  flain  in  die 
action  j  leaving  two  infant  fons,  who,  falling  into  til's 
hand  of  the  conqueror,  were  murdered  by  him.  The 
abbot  of  Rcdford  oppofed  the  order  for  this  execution  ; 
but  could  only  prevail  on  Ceadwalla  to  fufpend  it,  till 
they  mould  be  baptized.  Bercthun  and  Audhun,  two 
noblemen  of  character,  refifted  fomc  time  the  violence,  of 

••v  Molniefi  lib,  i,  dp.  f>) 
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the  Weft-Saxons ;   but  their  oppofition    ferved    only  to        j 
prolong;  the  miferies  of  their  Country  ;  and  the  fu^duing  \^~>/~>S 
of  this  kingdom,  was   the  firft  ftep,    which  the  Weft- 
Saxons   made  towards   acquiring   the   fole    monarchy  of 
England  x. 

The  Kingdom   of  W  E  S  S  E  X. 

THE  kingdom  of  Weffex,  which  finally  fwallowed 
up  all   the  other  Saxon  ftates,  met  with  great  re- 
fiftance  on  its  firft  eftablifhment ;   and  the  Britons,  who 
were  now  enured  to  arms,  yielded  not  tamely  their  pof- 
fcflions  to  thofe  invaders.      Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy,  and  his  fon,  Kenric,  fought  many  fuccefsful, 
and  fome   unfuccefsful  battles,  againft  the  natives  j   and 
the  martial  fpirit,   common  to  all   the  Saxons,   was,   by 
means  of  thefe  hoftilities,  carried  to  the  greateft  height 
among  this  tribe.    Ceaulin,  who  was  the  fon  and  fucceflbr 
of  Kenric,  and  who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  ftill  more 
ambitious  and  enterprizing  than  his  predeceftbrs ;  and  by 
waging  continual   war  againft  the  Britons,  he  added  a 
great  part  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet  to  his 
other  dominions.     Carried  along  by  the  tide  of  fuccefs, 
he  invaded  the  other  Saxon  ftates  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  becoming  terrible  to  all,   he  provoked  a  general  con- 
federacy againft  him.      This   alliance  proved  fuccefsful 
under  the  conduct  of  Ethel bert,  king  of  Kent ;  and  Ceau- 
lin, who  had   loft  the  affections   of  his  own  fubjects  by 
his  violent  difpofition,  and  had  now  fallen  into  contempt 
from  his  misfortunes,  was  expelled  the  throne  %  and  died 
in  exile  and  mifery.    Cuichelme,  and  Cuthwin,  his  fons, 
governed  jointly  the  kingdom,  till  the  expulfion   of  the 
latter  in  591,  and  the  death  of  the  former  in  593,  made 
way  for  Cealric,  to  whom  fucceeded  Ceobald  in  593,  by 

15  Brcmpton,  p.  800.  y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  22. 
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chap,  vvhofe  death,  which  happened  in  611,  Kynegils  inherited 
^-s/'>to;  the  crown.    This  prince  embraced  Chriftianity  z,  through 
the  perfuafion  of  Ofwald,  king  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,   and  who  had  attained  a  great 
afcendant  in  the  heptarchy.     Kenwalch  next  fucceeded 
to  the  monarchy,  and  dying  in  672,  left  the  fucceflion  fo 
much  difputed,   that   Sexburga,  his  widow,  a  woman  of 
fpirit  %  kept  pofieinon  of  the  government  till  her  death, 
which  happened  two  years  after.     Efcwin  then  peaceably 
acquired   the   crown ;  and,   after    a  fhort  reign    of  two 
years,  made  way  for  Kentwin,  who  governed  nine  years. 
Ceodwalla,  his  fucccfTor,  mounted  not  the  throne  with- 
out oppofition  ;  but  proved  a  great  prince,   according  to 
the   ideas  of  thofe  times  ;  that  is,  he  was  enterprizing, 
warlike,  and  fuccefsful.     He  entirely  fubdued  the  king- 
dom of  Suffex,   and  annexed   it  to  his  own  dominions. 
He   made   inroads   into  Kent  ;    but  met  with   refinance 
from  Widred,  the  king,  who  proved   fuccefsful  againft 
Mollo,  brother  to  Ceodwalla,  and  flew  him  in  afkirmifh. 
Ceodwalla  at  laft,  tired  with  wars   and   bloodfhed,  was 
feized  with  a  fit  of  devotion  ;  beftowed   feveral  endow- 
ments on  the  church  ;  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
where  he  received  baptifm,  and   died  in  689.     Ina,  his 
fucceflor,    inherited    the   military  virtues  of  Ceodwalla, 
and  added  to  them  the  more  valuable  ones  of  juftlce,  po- 
licy,  and  prudence.     He  made  war  upon  the  Britons  in 
Somerfct ;  and  having  finally  fubdued  that  province,  he 
treated   the  vanquifhed  with   an  humanity,  hitherto  un- 
known  to  the   Saxon  conquerors.     He  allowed  the  pro- 
prietors to  retain  poucluon  of   their  lands,   encouraged 
marriages   and   alliances   between   them   and  his  ancient 
fubjects,  and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed 
by  the  fame  laws.     Thefe  laws  he  augmented  and  afcer- 


liS.  5.     Chron.  Sar.  p.  15.  Ann.  B'.verl.  p.  04. 
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tained  ;  and  though   he  was  difturbed   by  fome  infurrec-C  HAP. 

tions  at  home,   his  long  reign  of  thirty-feven  years  mayc '_  _, 

be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mod  glorious  and  moil:  profper- 
ous  of  the  heptarchy.  In  the  decline  of  his  age,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  -,  and  after  his  return,  fhut  himfelf 
up  in  a  cloyfter,  where  he  died. 

Though  the  kings  of  WefTex  had  always  been  princes 
of  the  blood,  defcended  from  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy,    the  order    of  fucceffion  had    been  far  from 
exact;   and  a  more  re'mote  prince  had  often  found  means 
to  mount  the  throne,  in  preference  to  one  defcended  from 
a  nearer  branch  of  the  royal   family.      Ina,    therefore, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  lying  much  under 
the  influence  of  Ethelburga,  his  queen,  left  by  will  the 
fucceffion   to  Adelard,  her  brother,  who  was  his  remote 
kinfman  :  But  this  deftination  did  not  take  place  without 
fome  difficulty.     Ofwald,  a  prince  more  nearly  allied  to 
the   crown,  took  arms  againfr.  Adelard  ;    but  he  being 
fuppreffed,   and  dying  foon    after,    the  title  of  Adelard 
was  not  any  farther  difputed  ;  and   in  the  year  741,   he 
was   fucceeded   by  his    coufin,   Cudred.      The  reign  of 
this  prince  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  great  victory,  which 
he  obtained,    by  means   of  Edelhun,  his  general,   over 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia.      His  death   made  way  for 
Sigebert,  his  kinfman,  who  governed  fo  ill,  that  his  peo- 
ple rofe  in  an  infurreclion,  and  dethroned  him,  crowning 
Cenulph  in  his  Head.     The  exiled  prince  found  a  refuge 
with  duke  Cumbran,  governor  of  Hampshire  ;  who,  that 
he  might  add  new  obligations  to  Sigebert,  gave  him  many 
falutary  counfels   for    his    future  conduit,    accompanied 
with  fome  reprehenfions  for  the  paft.     But  thefe  were  fo 
much   refented   by  the   ungrateful    prince,  that  he  con- 
fpired  againfl:  the  life  of  his  protector,  and  treacheroufly 
murdered   him.       After    this    infamous  action,    he  was 
forfaken  by  all   the  world  ;  and  fkulking  about   in  the 
wilds  and  fortes,  was  at  laft  difcovered  by  a  fervant  of 
E  4  Cunibran's 
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€  H  A  P.  Cumbran's,  whq  inftantly  took  revenge  upon  him  for 
i_—  -,  ._j  the  murder  of  his  mafter  b, 

Cenulph,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  the  expul- 
fion  of  Sigcbert,  was  fortunate  in  many  expeditions  againft 
the  Britons  of  Cornwal  j  but  afterwards  loft  fome  reputa- 
tion by  his  ill  fuccefs  againft  Offa,  king  of  Mercia  cf 
Kynehard  alfo,  brother  to  the  depofed  Sigcbert,  gave  him. 
tlifturbance ;  and  though  expelled  the  kingdom,  he  ho- 
vered on  the  frontiers,  and  watched  an  opportunity  for 
attacking  his  rival.  The  king  had  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  woman,  who  lived  at  Merton  in  Surrey;  whither 
having  fecretly  retired,  he  was  on  a  fudden  invironed,  in 
the  night-time,  by  Kynehard  and  his  followers,  and  after 
making  a  vigorous  reiiftance,  was  murdered,  with  all  his 
attendants.  The  nobility  and.  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, rifing  next  day  in  arms,  took  revenge  on  Kynehard 
for  the  flaughter  of  their  king,  and  put  every  one  to  the 
fword,  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  criminal  enter- 
prize.     This  event  happened  in  784. 

Brithric  next  obtained  pofleffion  of  the  government, 
though  remotelv  defcended  from  the  royal  family  ;  but  he- 
enjoyed  not  that  dignity  without  inquietude.  Eoppa, 
nephew  to  king  Ina,  by  his  brother  Ingild,  who  died  be- 
fore that  prince,  had  begot  Eata,  father  to  Alchmond, 
from  whom  fprung  Egbert'1,  a  young  man  of  the  moft 
promifing  hopes,  who  gave  great  jealpufy  to  Brithric,  the 
reigning  prince,  both  becaufe  he  feemed  by  his  birth  bet- 
ter in  titled  to  the  crown,  and  becaufe  he  had  acquired, 
to  an  eminent  degree,  the  affections  of  the  people.  Eg- 
bert, ferifible  of  his  danger  from  the  fufpicions  of  Brithric, 
fecretly  withdrew  into  France c ;  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Charlemagne.  By  living  in  the  court,  and 
ferving  in  the  armies  of  that   prince,  the   moft  able  and 

h  Higden,  lib.  5.    W.  Maimer,  lib.  1.  cap.  a.  *  W.  Maimer. 
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moft  generous  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during  feveral  C  H  a  P. 
ages,  he  acquired  thofe  accomplifhments,  which  after-  , 
wards  enabled  him  to  make  fueh  a  mining  figure  on  the 
throne.  And  familiarizing  himfelf  to  the  manners  of  the 
French,  who,  as  Malmefbury  obferves r,  were  eminent 
both  for  valour  and  civility,  above  all  the  welkin  nations, 
he  learned  to  polifh  the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  the 
Saxon  character  :  His  early  misfortunes  thus  proved  of 
lingular  advantage  to  him. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  natural  and  acquired  talents.     Brithric,  King 
of  Weflex,  had  married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a  profligate  woman,  equally  in- 
famous for  cruelty  and  for  incontinence.     Having  great 
influence  over   her  hufband,  flie  often  inftigated  him  to 
deftroy  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  obnoxious  to  her;  and 
where  this  expedient  failed,  fhe  fcrupled  not  being  herfelf 
active    in   traiterous    attempts   againft    them.      She   had 
mixed  a  cup  of  poifon  for  a  young  nobleman,  who  had 
acquired  her  hufband's   friendship,  and  had  on  that  ac- 
count become  the  object  of  her  jealoufy  :    But  unfortu- 
nately, the  king  drank  of  the  fatal  cup  along  with  his 
favourite,  and  foon  after  expired  s,     This  event,  joined 
to  her  other  crimes,  rendered   Eadburga  fo  odious,  that 
fhe  was  obliged  to  fly  into  France  ;  whence  Egbert  was  at 
the  fame  time  recalled  by  the  nobility,  in  order  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors  h.     He  attained  that  dignity  ki 
the  laft  year  of  the  eighth  century. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  an  exact  rule  of 
fucceflion  was  either  unknown  or  not  ftrictly  obferved  ; 
and  thence  the  reigning  prince  was  continually  agitated 
with  jealoufy  againft  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whom 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  ii.  g  Higden,  lib.  5.     M.  Weft.   p.  152. 

After,  in  vita  Alfredi,  p.  3.  ex  edit.  Camdenit  h  Chron.  Sax* 

A.  D,  800.     Biompton,  p.  801. 

he 
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CHAP,  he  ftill  confidered  as  rivals,  and  whofe  death  alone  could 
give  him  entire  fecurity  in  his  pofieflion  of  the  throne. 
From  this  fatal  caufe,  together  with  the  admiration  of  the 
indhaftic  life,  and  the  opinion  of  merit,  attending  the 
prefervation  of  chaftity  even  in  a  married  ftate,  the  royal 
families  had  been  entirely  extinguifhed  in   all  the  king- 
doms except  that  of  Wcflex  ;  and  the  emulations,  fuf- 
picions,  and  confpiracies,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now  diffufed 
among  all  the  nobility  in  the  fevcral  Saxon  ftates.     Egbert 
was  the  fole  defcendant  of  thofe  firft  conquerors  who  fub- 
dued  Britain,  and  who  enhanced  their  authority  by  claim- 
ing a  pedigree  from  Woden,  the  fupreme  divinity  of  their 
anceftors.    But  that  prince,  though  invited  by  this  favour- 
able circumftance  to  make  attempts  on  the  neighbouring 
Saxons,  gave  them   for  fome  time  no  difturbance,    and 
rather  chofe  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Britons  in  Corn- 
wal,  whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  battles  '.     He  was  re- 
called from  theconqueft  of  that  country  by  an  invancn 
made  upon  his  dominions  by  Bernulf,  King  of  Mercia. 

The   Mercians,  before  the  acceffion  of  Egbert,  had 
very  nearly  attained   the  abfolute   fovereignty  over   the 
heptarchy :  They  had  reduced  the  Eaft-Angles  under  fub- 
jection,  and  eflabliihed  tributary  princes  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  EfTex.     Northumberland  was  involved   in 
anarchy  ;  and  no  ftate  of  any  confequencc  remained  but 
that  of  WefTex,  which,  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Mer- 
cia, was  fupported  folely  by  the  great  qualities  of  its  fove- 
reign.     Egbert  led   his  army  againft  the   invaders  ;  and 
encountering  them  at  Ellandun  in  Wiltfhire,  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  by  the  great  flaughter  which  he  made 
of  them  in  their  flight,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Mercians.     Whilft  he  himfelf,  in  profecution  of  his 
victory,  entered* their  country  on  the  fide  of  Oxfordfhire, 

i  Cbron,  Sax-  p.  69, 

and 
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and  threatened  the  heart  of  their  dominions  :  he  fent  an  C  H  A  P. 
army  into  Kent,  commanded  by  Ethelwolph,  his  elded  L  -T— ,_? 
fonk;  and  expelling  Baldred,  the  tributary  king,  foon 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  country.  The  kingdom  of 
EiTex  was  conquered  with  equal  facility  ;  and  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  from  their  hatred  to  the  Mercian  government, 
which  had  been  eftabl  fhed  over  them  by  treachery  and 
violence,  and  probably  exercifed  with  tyranny,  imme- 
diately rofe  in  arms,  and  craved  the  protection  of  Egbert '. 
Bernulf,  the  Mercian  king,  who  marched  againft  them, 
was  defeated  and  {lain  ;  and  two  years  after,  Ludecan,  his 
fuccefTor,  met  with  the  fame  fate.  Thefe  infurrections 
and  calamities  facilitated  the  enterprizes  of  Egbert,  who 
advanced  into  the  center  of  the  Mercian  territories,  and 
made  eafy  conquefk  over  a  difpirited  and  divided  people. 
In  order  to  engage  them  more  eafily  to  fubmiffion,  he 
allowed  Wiglef,  their  countryman,  to  retain  the  title  of 
king,  whilft.  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  real  powers  of  fove- 
reignty  m.  The  anarchy,  which  prevailed  in  Northum- 
berland, tempted  him  to  carry  Hill  farther  his  victorious 
arms  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  unable  to  refill:  his  power, 
and  defirous  of  pofiefEng  fome  eftablifhed  form  of  govern- 
ment, were  forward,  on.  his  firft  appearance,  to  fend 
deputies,  who  fubmitted  to  his  authoritv,  and  fwore  alle- 
giance to  him  as  their  fovereign.  Egbert,  however,  flill 
allowed  to  Northumberland,  as  he  had  done  to  Mercia 
and  Eaft-Anglia,  the  power  of  electing  a  king,  who  paid 
him  tribute,  and  was  dependant  on  him. 

Thus  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 
in  one  great  ftate,  near  four  hundred  years  after  the  fir  it 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  ;  and  the  fortunate  arms 
and  prudent  policy  of  Egbert  at  laft  effectuated  what  had 
been  fo  often  attempted  in  vain  by  fo  many  princes  ". 

k  Ethehverd,  Jib.  3.     cap.  2,  1   Ibid.  lib.  3,  cap.  3. 

™  Ingulph.  p.  j,  8,  10.  n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  71. 

8  '    Kent, 
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CHAP.  Kent,  Northumberland,  and  Mercia,  which  had  fuc- 
«  -j^  ceffively  afpired  to  general  dominion,  were  now  incor- 
porated in  his  empire;  and  the  other  fubordinate  kingdoms 
feemed  willingly  to  fhare  the  fame  fate.  His  territories 
-  were  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with  what  is  now  properly 
called  England  ;  and  a  favourable  profpect  was  afforded  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  eftablifhing  a  civilized  monarchy, 
poflefTed  of  tranquillity  within  itfelf,  and  fecure  againft 
foreign  invafion.  This  great  event  happened  in  the  year 
$27°. 

The  Saxons,  though  they  had  been  fo  long  fettled  in 
the  ifland,  feem  not  as  yet  to  have  been  much  improved 
beyond  their  German  anceftors,  either  in  arts,  civility, 
knowledge,  humanity,  juftice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Even  Christianity,  though  it  opened  the  way  to  connex- 
ions between  them  and  the  more  polifhed  ftates  of  Europe, 
had  not  hitherto  been  very  effectual,  in  banifhing  their 
ignorance,  or  foftening  their  barbarous  manners.  As 
they  received  that  doctrine  through  the  corrupted  chan- 
nels of  Rome,  it  carried  along  with  it  a  great  mixture  of 
credulity  and  fuperftition,  equally  deftructive  to  the  un- 
demanding and  to  morals.  The  reverence  towards  faints 
and  reliques  feems  to  have  almofr.  fupplanted  the  adora- 
tion of  the  fupreme  Being  :  Monaftic  obfervances  were 
efteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues  :  The 
knowledge  of  natural  caufes  was  neglected  from  the  uni- 
verfal  belief  of  miraculous  interpofitions  and  judgments  : 
Bounty  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violence  againft 
fociety  :  And  the  remorfes  for  cruelty,  murder,  treachery, 
aflaffination,  and  the  more  robuft  vices,  were  appeafed, 
not  by  amendment  of  life,  but  by  penances,  fertility  to 
the  monks,  and  an  abject:  and  illiberal  devotion  p.     The 

reverence 

*»  Chron.  Sax.  p.  71. 

P  Thefe  abufes  were  common  to  all  the  European  churches ;  but  the  prieP.s 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  made  fome  atonement  for  them  by  ether  advan- 
tages, which  they  rendered  fociety.     For  Several  ages,  thry  were  almoft  all 

Romans, 
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reverence  for  the  clergy  had  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  CHAP, 
that,  wherever  a  perfon  appeared  in  a  facerdotal  habit,  \m*jsrmj 
though  on  the  highway,  the  people  flocked  around  him ; 
and  mowing  him  all  marks  of  profound  refpect,  received 
every  word  he  uttered  as  the  moft  facred  oracle  i.  Even 
the  military  virtues,  fo  inherent  in  all  the  Saxon  tribes, 
began  to  be  neglected  ;  and  the  nobility,  preferring  the 
fecurity  and  floth  of  the  cloyfter  to  the  tumults  and  glory 
©f  war,  valued  themfelvea  chiefly  on  endowing  monafte- 
ries,  of  which  they  aflumed  the  government  r.  The 
feveral  kings  too,  being  extremely  impoverished  by  con- 
tinual benefactions  to  the  church,  to  which  the  ftates  of 
their  kingdoms  had  weakly  confented,  could  beftow  no  re- 
wards on  valour  or  military  fervices,  and  retained  not  even 
iuffxient  influence  to  fupport  their  government  *. 

Another  inconvenience,  which  attended  this  corrupt 
fpecies  of  Christianity,  was  the  fuperftitious  attachment 
to  Rome,  and  the  gradual  Subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
foreign  jurifdiction.  The  Britons,  having  never  acknow- 
ledged any  fubordination  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  con- 
ducted all  ecckfiaftical  government  by  their  domefric  {y- 
nods  and  councils  l  :  But  the  Saxons,  receiving  their 
religion  from  Roman  monks,  were  taught  at  the  fame 
time  a  profound  reverence  for  that  fee,  and  were  natu- 
rally led  to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their  religion.  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  reprefented  as  the  moft  meritorious 
acts  of  devotion.  Not  only  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank 
undertook  this  tedious  journey";  but  kings  themfelves, 

Romans,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ancient  natives  ;  and  they  preferred  the 
Roman  language  and  laws,  with  fome  remains  of  the  former  civility.  But 
the  priefts  in  the  heptarchy,  after  the  first  miilionaries,-  were  wholly  Saxon, 
and  almoft  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  the  laity.  They  contributed,  ther*» 
fore,  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  fociety  in  knowledge  or  the  arts, 

q  Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  r  Ibid.  lib.  5.  cap.  23.     Epiftola  Beda 

ad  Egbert.  «  Beds  Epift.  ad  Egbert.  t  Append,  to  Bede, 

numb.  10.  ex  edit.  17:3.     Spelm,  Gone.  p.  100,  109.  n  Bede, 

Eh.  5,  cap.  7, 

abdicating 
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CHAP,  abdicating  their  crowns,  fought  for  a  fecure  paffport  to 
heaven  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  New  reliques, 
perpetually  fent  from  that  endlefs  mint  of  fuperftition, 
and  magnified  by  lying  miracles,  invented  in  convents, 
operated  on  the  aftonifhed  minds  of  the  multitude.  And 
every  prince  has  attained  the  eulogies  of  the  monks,  the 
only  hiflorians  of  thofe  ages,  not  in  proportion  to  his  civil 
and  military  virtues,  but  to  his  devoted  attachment  to- 
wards their  order,  and  his  fuperffitious  reverence  for 
Rome. 

The  fovereign  pontiff,  encouraged  by  this  blindnefs 
and  fubmiffive  difpofition  of  the  people,  advanced  everyday 
in  his  encroachments  on  the  independance  of  the  Englifh 
churches.  Wilfrid,  bifhop  of  Lindisferne,  the  fole  pre- 
late of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  encreafed  this  fub- 
iection  in  the  eighth  century,  by  his  making  an  appeal  to 
Rome  againfr.  the  decifions  of  an  Englifh  fynod,  which 
had  abridged  his  diocefe  by  the  erection  of  fome  new 
bishopries  v;  Agatho,  the  pope,  readily  embraced  this  pre- 
cedent of  an  appeal  to  his  court ;  and  Wilfrid,  though 
the  haughtier!:  and  mofl  luxurious  prelate  of  his  age  x, 
having  obtained  with  the  people  the  character  of  fandtity, 
finally  prevailed  in  the  conteft. 

The  great  topic,  by  which  Wilfrid  confounded  the 
imaginations  of  men,  was,  that  St.  Peter,  to  Whofe  cuf- 
tody  the  keys  of  heaven  were  entrufted,  would  certainly 
refufe  admittance  to  every  one  who  fnould  be  wanting  in 
refpeft.  to  his  fucceffor.  This  conceit,  well  fuited  to 
vulgar  conceptions,  made  great  impreiTion  on  the  people 
during  feveral  ages  j  and  has  not  even  at  prefent  loft  ail 
influence  in  the  catholic  countries. 

Had  this  abjecl:  fupcrftition  produced  general  peace  and 
tranquillity,  it  had  made  fome  atonement  for  the  ills  at- 

w  See  Appendix  to  Bode,  numb.  19.     Higden,  lib.  5.  *   Ediiut 

vita  Vilfr.  §  24    60. 

tending 
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tending  it :  but,  added  to  the  ufual  avidity  of  men  for  c  H  A  P. 

°  .  .  I. 

power  and  riches,  it  engendered  frivolous  controverfies  in  y^_      j 

theology,  which  were  fo  much  the  more  fatal,  as  they 
admitted  not,  like  the  others,  of  any  final  determination 
from  eilabliihed  poffefiion.  The  difputes,  excited  in  Bri- 
ton, were  of  the  moil  ridiculous  kind,  and  entirely  wor- 
thy of  thofe  ignorant  and  barbarous  ages.  There  were 
fome  intricacies,  obferved  by  all  the  Chriftian  churches, 
in  adjuiling  the  day  of  keeping  Eafler ;  which  depended 
on  a  complicated  confederation  of  the  courfe  of  the  fun 
and  moon  :  And  it  happened  that  the  minlonaries,  who 
had  converted  the  Scots  and  Britons,  had  followed  a  dif- 
ferent calendar  from  that  which  was  obferved  at  Rome, 
in  the  age  when  Augufline  converted  the  Saxons.  The 
prieils  aifo  of  all  the  Chriilian  churches  were  accuflomeo 
to  mave  part  of  their  head  ;  but  the  form  given  to  thit 
tonfure,  was  different  in  the  former  from  what  was  prac- 
tifed  in  the  latter.  The  Sects  and  Britons  pleaded  the 
antiquity  ox  their  ufages  :  The  Romans,  and  their  difci- 
ples,  the  Saxons,  infilled  on  the  univerfality  of  theirs. 
That  Eailer  muil  necefTarily  be  kept  by  a  rule,  which 
comprehended  both  the  day  of  the  year  and  ao-e  of  tke 
moon,  was  agreed  by  all ;  that  the  tonfure  of  a  priefi 
could  not  be  omitted  without  the  utmoil  impiety,  was  a 
point  undifputed  :  But  the  Romans  and  Saxons  called 
their  antagoniils  fchifmatics ;  becaufe  they  celebrated 
Eailer  on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon  in  March,  if  that 
day  fell  on  a  Sunday,  inilead  of  waiting  till  the  Sundav 
blowing  ;  and  becaufe  they  fhaved  their  whole  foreh. 
from  ear  to  ear,  inilead  of  making  that  tonfure  on  the 
Crown  of  the  head,  and  in  a  circular  form.  In  order  to 
render  their  antagoniils  odious,  they  affirmed,  that,  once 
in  {even  years,  they  concurred  with  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  celebrating  that  feilival  y :  And  that  they  might  re- 
Y  Bede,  lib,  z,  cap.  19. 

commend 
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CHAP,  commend  their  own  form  of  tonfure,  they  maintained, 
^  L^j  that  it  imitated  fymbolically  the  crown  of  thorns  worn 
by  Chrift.  in  his  paflion  ;  whereas  the  other  form  was 
invented  by  Simon  Magus,  without  any  regard  to  that 
reprefentation  z.  Thefe  controverfies  had,  from  the  be- 
ginning, excited  fiich  animofity  between  the  Britifh  and 
Romifh  pricfts,  that,  inftead  of  concurring  in  their  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  idolatrous  Saxons,  they  refufed  all 
communion  together,  and  each  regarded  his  opponent 
as  no  better  than  a  Pagan  ■"•.  The  difpute  lafted  more 
than  a  century  ;  and  was  at  laft  finifhed,  not  by  men's 
difcovering  the  folly  of  it,  which  would  have  been  too 
great  an  effort  for  human  reafon  to  accomplifh,  but  by 
the  entire  victory  of  the  Romifh  ritual  over  the  Scotch 
and  Britifh  b.  Wilfrid,  bifhop  of  Lindisferne,  acquired 
great  merit,  both  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  with  all 
the  fouthern  Saxons,  by  expelling  the  quarfodeciman 
fchifm,  as  it  was  called,  from  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom, into  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Scots  had  for- 
merly introduced  it c. 

Theodore,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  called,  in  the 
year  680,  a  fynod  at  Hatfield,  confifting  of  all  the  bi- 
fhops  in  Britain  d ;  where  was  accepted  and  ratified  the 
decree  of  the  Laterart  council,  fummoned  by  Martin, 
againft  the  herefy  of  the  Monothelites.  The  council  and 
fynod  maintained,  in  oppolition  to  thefe  heretics,  that, 
though  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Chrift  made  but 
one  perfon  ;  yet  had  they  different  inclinations,  wills, 
acts,  an<!  fentiments,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  perfon 
implied  not  any  unity  in  the  confcioufnefs  c.  This  opi- 
nion it  feems  fomewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  ;  and  no 
one,  unacquainted  with  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  thofe 

*  Bede,  lib.  5.   cap.  21.     EdJius,  §  24.  a  Bede,  lib.  2.  cap.  2, 

4,20.     Eddius,  §  12.  b  Bede,  lib.   5.  cap.  16,  22.  c  Bede, 

lib    j    cap.  25.     Eddius,  §  ia.  ''  Spell.  Cone,  vol,  *.  p.  168. 

c  Ibid.  p.  J71. 
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ages,  could  imagine  the  height  of  zeal  and  violence,  with  CHAP. 

which  it  was  then  inculcated.     The  decree  of  the  Lateran  «, , ^ — , ^ 

council  calls  the  Monothelites  impious,  execrable,  wick- 
ed, abominable,  and  even  diabolical  j  and  curfes  and  ana- 
thematizes them  to  all  eternity f . 

The  Saxons,  from  the  firft  introduction  of  Chriftia- 
nity  among  them,  had  admitted  the  ufe  of  images  j  and 
perhaps,  that  religion,  without  fome  of  thofe  exterior  or- 
naments, had  not  made  fo  quick  a  progrefs  with  thefe 
idolaters  :  But  they  had  not  paid  any  fpecies  of  worfhip 
or  addrefs  to  images  ;  and  this  abufe  never  prevailed 
among  Chriftians,  till  it  received  the  fanction  of  the 
fecond  council  of  Nice. 

f  Spell,  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  172,  173,  174, 


Vol.  I. 
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C  H  A  P.     II. 


ihert Ethelwolf— Ethelbald  and  Ethclberr 

Ethercd Alfred  the  Great Edivard 

the  elder At  h  el  ft  an Edmund Edred — 

Edwy Edgar — -—Edward  the  Martyr. 

EGBERT. 

HE  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though  united 
by  fo  recent  a  conqueft,  feemed  to  be  firmly  ce- 
mented into  one  (rate  under  Egbert ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fevera!  provinces  had  loft  all  defire  of  revolting 
from  that  conqueror,  or  of  reftoring  their  former  inde- 
pendent governments.  Their  language  was  every  where 
nearly  the  fame,  their  cuftoms,.  laws,  inftitutions  civil 
and  religious  ;  and  as  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  was 
totally  extinct:  in  all  the  fubjecled  ftates,  the  people  rea- 
dily transferred  their  allegiance  to  a  prince,  v/ho  feemed 
to  merit  it,  by  the  fplendor  of  his  victories,  the  vigour  of 
his •  admrniftration,  and  the  fupericr  nobility  of  his  birth. 
An  union  alfo  in  government  opened  to  them  the  agree- 
able profpe&  of  future  tranquillity;  and  it  appeared  more 
probable,  that  they  would  thenceforth  become  formidable 
to  their  neighbours,  than  be  expofed  to  their  inroads  and 
devaluations.  But  thefe  flattering  views  were  foon  over- 
caft  by  the  appearance  of  the  Danes,  who,  during  fome 
ei  ntui  ies,  kept  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietu 
committed  the  moft  barbarous  ravages  upon  them,  and  at 
Fall  reduced  them  to  grievous  fervitude. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne,  though  naturally  gene- 
rous and  humane,  had  been  induced  by  bigotry  to  cxercife 
;  ,  feverities  upon  the  Pagan  Saxons  in  Germany, 
«  ,  often  ravaging  their  coun- 
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try  with  fire  and  fword,  he  had  in  cool  blood  decimated  all  chap. 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolts,  and  had  obliged  them,  i_  -v- ^j 
by  the  mod;  rigorous  edicts,  to  make  a  feeming  compliance 
with  the  chriftian  doclrine.  That  religion,  which  had 
eafily  made  its  way  among  the  Britiih-Saxons  by  infinu- 
ation  and  addrefs,  appeared  mocking  to  their  German 
brethren,  when  impofed  on  them  by  the  violence  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  and  the  moft  generous  and  warlike  of  thefe 
Pagans  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in  order  to 
efcape  the  fury  of  his  perfecutions.  Meeting  there  with  a 
people  of  fimilar  manners,  they  were  readily  received 
among  them ;  and  they  foon  ftimulated  the  natives  to' 
concur  in  enterprizes,  which  both  prom i fed  revenge  on! 
the  haughty  conqueror,  and  afforded  fubfiftence  to  thofe 
numerous  inhabitants,  with  which  the  northern  countries 
were  now  o'erburthened  R.  They  invaded  the  provinces  of 
France,  which  were  expofed  by  the  degeneracy  and  dif- 
fentions  of  Charlemagne's  pofterity ;  and  being  there 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Normans,  which  they 
received  from  their  northern  fituation,  they  became  the 
terror  of  all  the  maritime  and  even  of  the  inland  countries.' 
They  were  alfo  tempted  to  viik  England  in  their  frequent 
excurfions  ;  and  being  able,  by  fudden  inroads,  to  make 
great  progrefs  over  a  people,  who  were  not  defended  by 
any  naval  force,  who  had  relaxed,  their  military  inibitu- 
tionsy  and  who  were  funk  into  a  fuperfcition,  which  had! 
become  odious  to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons,  they 
made  no  distinction  in  their  hoftilities  between  the  French 
and  Englifh  kingdoms.  Their  hrit  appearance  in  this 
ifland  was  in  the  year  787  h,  when  Brithric  reigned  in 
Weffex.  A  fmall  body  of  them  landed  in  that  kingdom, 
with  a  view  of  learning  the  {late  of  the  country  ;  and 
when  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  queftioned  them  con- 

S  Ypod,  Neuftria,  p.  414,  h  Chron.  Sax,  p.  C4. 
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C  HnA  P*  ccrnmS  their  entcrprize,  arid  fummoned  them  to  ap- 
<_— ^— _/  pear  before  the  king,  and  account  for  their  intentions:, 
they  killed  him,  and  flying  to  their  mips,  efcaped 
into  their  own  country.  The  next  alarm  was  given  to 
Northumberland  in  the  year  794  ' ;  when  a  body  of  thefe 
pirates  pillaged  a  monastery  ;  but  their  mips  being  much 
damaged  by  a  ftorm,  and  their  leader  flain  in  a  fkirmifh, 
they  Were  at  lafc  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  re- 
*32«  mainder  of  them  put  to  the  fword.  Five  years  after  Eg- 
bert had  eftablifhed  his  monarchy  over  England,  the 
Danes  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey,  and  having  pillagei 
it,  efcaped  with  impunity  k.  They  were  not  fo  fortu- 
nate in  their  next  year's  enterprize,  when  they  difem- 
barked'  from  thirty-five  mips,  and  were  encountered  by 
Egbert,  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfetfhire.  The  battle  was 
bloody  ;  but  though  the  Danes  loft  great  numbers,  they 
maintained  the  poll,  which  they  had  taken,  and  thence 
made  good  their  retreat  to  their  mips  '.  Having  learned 
by  experience,  that  they  mufr.  expect  a  vigorous  refiftance 
from  this  warlike  prince,  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwal  ;  and  landing  two  years  after 
in  that  country,  made  an  inroad  with  their  confederates 
into  the  county  of  Devon  ;  but  were  met  at  Hengefdown 
by  Egbert,  and  totally  defeated  m.  While  England  re- 
mained in  this  ftate  of  inquietude,  and  defended  itfelf 
more  by  temporary  expedients  than  by  any  regular  plan 
of  administration,  Egbert,  who  alone  was  capable  of  pro- 
viding effectually  againft  this  new  evil,  unfortunately 
838.       died  ;  and  left  the  government  to  his  fon,  Ethelwolf. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  p.  66.     Alur.  J?cverl.  p.  icS.  k  Chron.  Sax.  p.  7a, 

1   Ibid.     Ethdward,  lib.  3.  C3p.  a.  ra  CIr.on.  Sax.  p.  72. 
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ETHEL  WOLF. 

T5HIS  prince 'had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  vigour 
of  his  father  ;  and  was  "better  qualified  for  governing 
a  convent  than  a  kingdom  n.  He  began  his  reign  with 
making  a  partition  of  his  dominions,  and  delivering  over 
to  .his  eldeft  fon,  Athelftan,  the  new.conquered  provinces 
of  Effex,  Kent,  and  SufTex.  But  no  jnconvenicncies 
Rem  to  have  arifen  from  this  partition  ;  as  the  continual 
terror  of  the  Danifh  nivafions  .prevented  all  domeftic  dif- 
fention.  A  fleet  of  thefe  ravagers,  connfting  cf  thirty- 
three  fail,  appeared  at  Southampton  ;  but  were  repulfed 
with  lofs  by  Wplfhere,  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
county  °.  The  fame  year,  iEthelhelm,  governor  of 
X)orfetfhire,  routed  another  band  which  had  difembarked 
at  Portfmouth  ;  but  he  obtained  the  victory  after  a  furious 
engagement,  and  he  bought  it  with  the  lofs  of  his  life  p. 
•Next  year,  the  Danes  made  feveral  inroads  into  England-; 
.and  fought  battles,  or  rather  •fkirmifb.es,  in  Eaft-Anglia 
and  Lindefey  and  Kent  ;  where,  though  they  were  feme,- 
.iimes  repulfed  and  defeated,  they  always  obtained  their 
send,  of  committing  fpoil  upon  the  country,  and  carrying 
iOfF their  booty.  They  avoided  coming  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, which  was  not  fuited  to  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Their  veffels  were  fm.aH,  and  ran  eafily  up  the 
:creeks  and  drivers  ;  where  they  drew  them  afhore,  and 
.having  formed  an  entrenchment  around  them,  which 
.they  guarded  with  part  of  their  ;number,  the  remainder 
Scattered  themfelves  every  where,  and  carrying  eff  the 
inhabitants  and  cattle  and  goods,  they  haftened  to  their 
-Ships,  and  quickly  difappeared.  If  the  military  force  of 
Jthe  county  was   afTembled,    (for   there  was  no  time  for 

n  W.  Malmef.  lib.  z.  cap.  2.  °  Chron.  Sax.  p.  73.     EtheUard, 

lib,  3,  cap,  3,  P  Chron.  Sax.  p.  73,     H.  Hunting,  lib,  5. 
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CHAP,  troops  to  march  from  a  diftance)  the  Danes  either  were 
\_-_/^.  able  to  repulfe  them  and  to  continue  their  ravages  with 
impunity,  or  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  vefTels;  and 
fetting  fail,  fuddenly  invaded  fome  diftant  quarter,  which 
was  not  prepared  for  their  reception.  Every  part  of  Eng- 
land was  held  in  continual  alarm  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
one  county  durft  not  give  afliftance  to  thofe  of  another, 
left  their  own  "families  and  property  fhould  in  the  mean 
time  be  expoftd  by  their  abfence  to  the  fury  of  thefe  bar- 
barous ravagers  i.  All  orders  of  men  were  involved  in 
this  ruin  ;  and  the  priefts  and  monks,  who  had  been 
commonly  fpared  in  the  domeftic  quarrels  of  the  heptar- 
chy, were  the  chief  objects  on  which  the  Danifh  idolaters, 
exercifed  their  rage  and  animofity.  Every  feafon  of  the 
year  was  dangerous  ;  and  the  abfence  of  the  enemy  was 
no  reafon  why  any  man  could  efteem  himfelf  a  moment 
in  fafety. 

These  incurnons  had  now  become  almoft  annual ; 
when  the  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefTes  againft 
France  as  well  as  England  (for" both  kingdoms  were  alike 
fs1*  expofed  to  this  dreadful  calamity)' invaded  the  laft  in  fo 
numerous  a  body,  as  feemed  to  threaten  it  with  univerfal 
fubjeclion.  But  the  Englifh,  more  military  than  the 
B-itcns,  whom,  a  few  centuries  before,  they  had  treated 
with  like  violence,  rouzed  themfelves  with  a  vigour  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigency.  Ccorle,  governor  of  Devon- 
shire, fought  a  battle  with  one  body  of  the  Danes  at 
Wiganburgh  r,  and  put  them  to  rout  with  great  flaughter. 
King  Athelfran  attacked  another  at  fea  near  Sandwich, 
funk  nine  of  their  fhips,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight *.  A 
body  of  them,  however,  ventured,  for  the  firft  time,  to 
take  up  winter-quarters  in  England  ;  and  receiving  in  the 
fpring  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  their  countrymen  in  350 

'!  AlunuKBeverl.   p.  k8.  r  H.Hunt    lib.  5.     Ethel  ward,  lib.  3. 

ca;>.  3.     Jjimpon  Dunelo;,  p.  jzoy  s  Chrun.  Sax.  p.  74.     AlTciius, 
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veflels,  they  advanced  from    the  Ifle  of  Thanet,  where  CHAP. 

11. 
they  had  ftationed  themfelves  ;  burnt  the  cities  of  Lon- 

-don  and  Canterbury  ;  and  having  put  to  flight  Brichtric, 
who  now  governed  Mercia,  under  the  title  of  King,  they 
inarched  into  the  heart  of  Surrey,  and  laid  every  place 
wafte  around  them.  Ethel  wolf,  impelled  by  the  urgency 
01  the  danger,  marched  againft  them,  at  the  head  of  the 
Weft-Saxons  ;  and  carrying  with  him  his  fecond  fon, 
Ethelbald,  gave  them  battle  at  Okely,  and  gained  a 
bloody  victory  over  them.  This  advantage  procured  but 
a  fhort  refpite  to  the  Englifh.  The  Danes  ftill  main- 
tained their  fettiement  in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet ;  and  being 
attacked  by  Ealher  and  Huda,  governors  of  Kent  and 
Surrey,  though  defeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
they  finally  repulfed  the  affailants,  and  killed  both  the  s- 
governors.  They  removed  thence  to  the  Ifle  of  Shepey ; 
where  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters,  that  thev  might 
farther  extend  their  devaftation  and  ravages. 

This  unfettled  ftate  of  England,  hindered  not  Ethel- 
wolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  whither  he 
carried  his  fourth,  and  favourite  fon,  Alfred,  then  only 
fix  years  of  age  (.  He  paffed  there  a  twelvemonth  in  ex- 
ercifes  of  devotion  ;  and  failed  not  in  that  moft  eflential 
part  of  devotion,  liberality  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Be- 
fides  giving  prefents  to  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ecclefi- 
aftics ;  he  made  a  perpetual  grant  of  th»ee  hundred 
mancufes  "  a  year  to  that  fee  j  one  third  to  fupport  the 
lamps  of  St.  Peter's,  another  thofe  of  St.  Paul's,  a  third 
to  the  pope  himfelf  w.  In  his  return  home,  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald  ;  but 
on  his  landing  in  England,  he  met  with  an  oppofition, 
which  he  little  looked  for. 

t   AfTerius,  p.  2.     Chron.  Sax,  76.     Hunt.  lib.  5.  n  A  manc>i9 

was  about  the  weight  of  our  preftnt  half  crown  :  See  Spe!n*an's  Glcffary,  ia 
■verbo  Mancus.  w  W,  Malcnef.  lib.  2.  cap.  a. 
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P«  His  eldeft  Ton,  Athelftan,  being  dead  ;  Ethelbald,  his 
fecond,  who  had  affumed  the  government,  formed,  in  con- 
junction with  many  of  the  nobles,  the  project  of  exclud- 
ing his  father  from  a  throne,  which  his  weaknefs  and 
fuperftition  feem  to  have  rendered  him  fo  ill-qualified  to 
fill.  The  people  were  divided  between  the  two  princes  ; 
and  a  bloody  civil  war,  joined  to  all  the  other  calamities 
under  which  the  Englifti  laboured,  appeared  inevitable  ; 
when  Ethelwolf  had  the  facility  to  yield  to  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fon's  pretenfions.  He  made  with  him  a  parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom  j  and  taking  to  himfelf  the  eaftern 
part,  which  was  always  at  that  time  efteemed  the  leaf! 
confiderable,  as  well  as  the  moft  expofed  x,  he  delivered 
over  to  Ethelbald  the  fovereignty  of  the  weftern.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  fummoned  the  ftates  of  the  whole  kingT 
dom,  and  with  the  fame  facility  conferred  a  perpetual 
and  important  donation  on  the  church. 

The  ecclefiaftics,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  made 
rapid  advances  in  the  acquifition  of  power  and  grandeur  j 
and  inculcating:  the  moft  abfurd  and  moft  interested  doc- 
trines,  though  they  fometimes  met,  from  the  contrary 
interefts  of  the  laity,  with  an  oppofition,  which  it  re- 
quired time  and  addrefs  to  overcome,  they  found  no  ob- 
ftacle  in  their  reafon  or  underftanding.  Not  content 
with  the  donations  of  land  made  them  by  the  Saxon 
princes  and  nobles,  and  with  temporary  oblations  from 
the  devotion  of  the  people,  they  had  caft  a  wifhful  eve  on 
a  vaft  revenue,  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  them, 
by  a  divine,  indefeizable,  and  inherent  title.  However 
little  vcrfed  in  the  fcripturcs,  they  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, that,  under  the  Jewifh  law,  a  tenth  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  land  was  conferred  on  the  priefts  ;  ;md  forgetting, 
what  they  themfelves  taught,  that  the  moral  part  only  of 
that  law  was  obligatory  on  Chriftiaus,  they  infifted,  that 

x  Aflerlus,  p.  3.     XV.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  2,     Matth.  Weft,  p,  1  .S. 
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this  donation  conveyed  a  perpetual  property,  inherent  by  c  H  A  p* 
divine  right  in  thofe  who  officiated  at  the  altar.  During  <^-y^ 
fome  centuries,  the  whole  fcope  of  fermons  and  homilies 
was  directed  to  this  purpofe  ;  and  one  would  have  ima- 
gined, from  the  general  tenor  of  thefe  difcourfes,  that  all 
the  practical  parts  of  Chriftianity  were  comprehended  in 
the  exact  and  faithful  payment  of  tythes  to  the  clergy  f. 
Encouraged  by  their  fuccefs  in  inculcating  thefe  doctrines ; 
they  ventured  farther  than  they  were  warranted  even  by 
the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended  to  draw  the  tenth  of  ail 
induftry,  merchandize,  wages  of  labourers,  and  pay  of 
foldiers2;  nay,  fome  canonifts  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm, 
that  the  clergy  were  entitled  to  the  tythe  of  the  profits, 
made  by  courtezans  in  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion  a. 
Though  Darifhes  had  been  instituted  in  England  bv  Ho- 
norius,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  near  two  centuries  be- 
fore b,  the  ecclefiaftics  had  never  yet  been  able  to  get 
polTeinon  of  the  tythes  :  They  therefore  feized  the  prefent 
favourable  opportunity  of  making  that  acquifition  ;  when 
a  weak,  fuperftitious  prince  filled  the  throne,  and  when 
the  people,  difcouraged  by  their  lolTes  from  the  Danes, 
and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  future  invafions,  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  any  impreflion,  which  bore  the  appearance  of 
religion  c.  So  meritorious  was  this  conceffion  deemed  by 
the  Engliih,  that,  trailing  entirely  to  fupematural  affift- 
ance,  they  negle£led  the  ordinary  means  of  fafety;  and 
agreed,  even  in  the  prefent  defperate  extremity,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  bur- 
thens, though  impofed  for  national  defence  and  fecurity  d. 

y  Pjdre  Paolo,  frpia  berrfkii  ecclcfiaftki,  p.  51,  :n.  edit.  Colon,  1675. 

z  Spell.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  26S.  -   fadre  Paolo,  p.  132. 

b  Parker,  p.  77.  c   Ingulf,  p.  862.     Seidell's  Hift.  cftythe?,  c.  8. 

J  Afiirbs,  p.  a.  Chron.  S.x.  p.  76.  W.  MaJmeC  lib.  z.  cap.  2. 
EtheKvard,  lib.  3.  C3p.  3.  M.  Weil.  p.  158.  In-ulr.  p.  17.  Ann.  Be. 
rerl,  p.  95. 
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CHAP. 
II. 
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S66. 


ETHELBALD  and  ETHELBERT. 


ETHELWOLF  lived  only  two  years  after  making 
this  grant ;  and  by  his  will  he  fhared  England 
between  his  two  eideft  fons,  Etheibald  and  Ethelbert  ; 
the  weft  being  affigned  to  the  former  j  the  eall  to 
the  latter.  Etheibald  was  a  profligate  prince ;  and 
marrying  Judith,  his  mother-in-law,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  people ;  but  moved  by  the  remonftrances  of 
Swithun,  biihop  of  Winchester,  he  was  at  laft  pre- 
vailed on  to  divorce  her.  His  reign  was  fhort ;  and 
Ethelbert,  his  brother,  fucceeding  to  the  government, 
S6o.  behaved  himfelf,  during  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  a  man- 
ner more  worthy  of  his  birth  and  fcation.  The  king- 
dom, however,  was  ftill  inferred  by  the  Danes,  who  made 
an  inroad  and  facked  Winchefter  ;  but  were  there  de- 
feated. A  body  alfo  of  thefe  pirates,  who  were  quartered 
in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  having  deceived  the  Englifh  by  a 
treaty,   unexpectedly  broke  into  Kent,    and   committed 
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ETHELBERT  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ethe- 
red,  who,  though  he  defended  himfelf  with  bra- 
very, enjoyed,  during  his  whole  reign,  no  tranquillity 
from  thofe  Danim  irruptions.  His  younger  brother,  Al- 
fred, fecondcd  him  in  all  his  cnterprizes  ;  and  generoufly 
facrificed  to  the  public  good  all  refentment,  which  he 
might  entertain,  on  account  of  his  being  excluded  by 
Ethered  from  a  large  patrimony,  which  had  been  left 
him  by  his  father. 

The  firft  landing  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethered 
was  among  the  Eaft-Angles,  who,  more  anxious  for  their 
prefent  fafety  than  for  the  common  interefr,  entered  into 

a  feparate 
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a  feparate  treaty  with  the  enemy;  and  furnifhed  themc  hap. 
with  horfes,  which  enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption  by  w*v\> 
land  into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  They  there 
feized  the  city  of  York  ;  and  defended  it  againft  Of- 
bricht  and  iElla,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  who 
perifhed  in  the  aflault ''.  Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccefTes, 
and  by  the  fuperiority,  which  they  had  acquired  in  arms, 
they  now  ventured,  under  the  command  of  Hinguar  and 
Hubba,  their  chieftains",  to  leave  the  fea-coaff,  and  pene- 
trating into  Mercia,  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters  at 
Nottingham,  where  they  threatened  the  kingdom  with  a 
final  fubjection.  The  Mercians,  in  this  extremity,  applied 
to  Ethered  for  fuccour  ;  and  that  prince,  with  his  bro- 
ther, Alfred,  conducting  a  great  army  to  Nottingham, 
obliged  the  enemy  to  diflodge  from  their  poft,  and  to  re-  870. 
treat  into  Northumberland.  Their  reftlefs  difpofition, 
and  their  avidity  for  plunder,  allowed  them  not  to  remain 
long  in  thofe  quarters  :  They  broke  into  Eaft-Anglia, 
defeated  and  took  prifoner,  Edmund,  the  king  of  that 
country,  whom  they  afterwards  murdered  in  cool  blood  j 
and  committing  the  moil  barbarous  ravages  on  the  people, 
particularly  on  the  monafteries,  they  gave  the  Eaft-Angles 
great  caufe  to  regret  the  temporary  relief,  which  they  had 
obtained,  by  affifting  the  common  enemy. 

The  next  ftation  of  the  Danes  was  at  Reading;  whence  2-ju 
they  infefted  the  neighbouring  country  by  their  incurfions. 
The  Mercians,  defirous  of  making  off  their  dependance 
on  Ethered,  refufed  to  join  him  with  their  forces  ;  and 
that  prince,  attended  by  Alfred,  was  obliged  to  march 
againft  the  enemy,  with  the  Weft-Saxons  alone,  his  he- 
reditary fubje£ts.  The  Danes  being  defeated  in  an  action, 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  garrifon  ;  but  quickly  making 
thence  an  irruption,  they  routed  the  Weft-Saxons,  and 
obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege.     An  action  foon  after 

f  Affer.  p.  6.     Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  79. 
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CHAP,  enfued  at  Afton,  in  Berkshire,  where  the  Englifh,  in  the 

II.  . 

V^io-v-w  beginning  of  the  day,  were  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat, 

Alfred,  advancing  with  one  divifion  of  the  army,  was 

furrounded  by  the  enemy  in  difadvantageous  ground  ;  and 

Etrured,  who  was  at  that  time  hearing  maf,  refufed  to 

march  to  his  affiftance,  till  prayers  mould  be  finifhed  &  : 

But  as   he  afterwards  obtained  the  victory,    this   fuccefs, 

not  the  danger  of  Alfred,  was  afcribed  by  the  monks  to 

the  piety  of  that  monarch.     This  battle  of  Afton  did  not 

terminate  the    war :    Another   battle   was    a  little  after 

fought  at  Bafing  ;    whs  re   the  Danes  were  more  fuccefs- 

ful ;    and   being  reinforced  by  a  new  army  from  their 

own  country,  they  became  every  day  more  terrible  to  the 

EngHfh.      Amidir,   ihefe  confufions,   E:hered  died   of  a 

wound,    which   he  had   received   in   an   action  with  the 

Danes  ;  and  left  the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  misfor,- 

tunes,  rather   than   of  his  ^"andeur,  to  his  brother.   Air 

fred,  who  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

ALFRED. 

J7''  /"TOHIS  prince  gave  very  early  marks  of  thofe  great 
JL  virtues  and  mining  talents,  by  which,  during  the 
molt  difficult  times,  he  faved  his  country  from  utter  ruin 
and  fubverfion.  Ethelwolf,  his  father,  the  year  after  his 
return  with  Alfred  from  Rome,  had  again  fent  the  young 
prince  thither  with  a  numerous  retinue  ;  and  a  report  be- 
ing fpread  of  the  king's  death,  the  pope,  Leo  III.  gave 
Alfred  the  royal  unction  h  ;  whether  prognosticating  his 
future  greatncfs  from  the  appearances  of  his  pregnant 
genius,  or  willing  to  pretend,  even  in  that  age,  to  the 
right  of  conferring  kingdoms.  Alfred,  on  his  return 
home,  became  every  day  more  the  objedt,  of  his  father's 

K   AlTer.  p.  7.     W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.     Simeon  Dunclm.  p.  125.    An* 
glia  Sacra,  vol.  ?.  p.  205.  I>  Alter,  p.  2.     W.  Malm.  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 

Ingulf,  p.  869.     Simeon  Dune'.m.  p.  12c,  139. 
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affections ;  but  being  indulged  in  all  youthful  pleafures,  CHAP, 
he  was  much  neglected  in  his  education  ;  and  he  had  al-  s~*j~\j 
ready  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  yet  totally 
ignorant  of  the  loweft  elements  of  literature.  His  genius 
was  nrft  rouzed  by  the  recital  of  Saxon  poems,  in  which 
the  queen  took  delight ;  and  this  fpecies  of  erudition, 
which  is  fometimes  able  to  make  a  confiderable  progrefs 
even  among  barbarians,  expanded  thofe  noble  and  ele- 
vated fentiments,  which  he  had  received  from  nature  ;. 
Encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  ftimulated  by  his  own  ar- 
dent inclination,  he  foon  learned  to  read  thofe  compofi- 
tions  ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  met  with  authors,  that 
better  prompted  his  heroic  fpirit,  and  directed  his  gene- 
rous views.  Abforbed  in  thefe  elegant  purfuits,  he  re- 
garded his  acceffion  to  royalty  rather  as  an  object  of  re- 
gret than  of  triumph  ''  ;  but  being  called  to  the  throne, 
in  preference  to  his  brother's  children,  as  well  by  the  will 
of  his  father,  a  circumftance  which  had  great  authority 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  ',  as  by  the  vows  of  the  whole 
nation  and  the  urgency  of  public  affairs,  he  fnook  off  his 
literary  indolence,  and  exerted  himfelf  in  the  defence  of 
his  people.  He  had  fcarcely  buried  his  brother,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppefe  the 
Danes,  who  had  feized  Wilton,  and  were  exerciilng  their 
ufual  ravages  on  the  countries  around.  He  marched 
againft  them  with  the  few  troops,  which  he  could  affem- 
ble  on  a  fudden  j  and  giving  them  battle,  gained  at  firff. 
an  advantage,  but  by  his  purfuing  the  victory  too  far, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers  prevailed,  and 
recovered  them  the  day.  Their  lofs,-  however,  in  the 
action  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  fearing  Alfred  would 
receive  daily  reinforcement  from  his  fu ejects,  they  were 
content  to  ftipulate  for  a  fafe  retreat,  and  promiied  to  de- 

i  Affer.  p.  5.     M.  Weft.  p.  167.  *■  AfTsr.  p.  7.  1   Ibid. 

p<22i     Simeon  Dunelm,  p.  12 1, 
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*H  Part  t^le  kingdom.  For  that  purpofe  they  were  conduced 
W"y",w  to  London,  and  allowed  to  take  up  winter-quarters  there; 
but,  carelefs  of  their  engagements,  they  immediately  fee 
themfelves  to  the  committing  of  fpoil  on  the  neighbouring 
country.  Btirrhed,  king  of  Mercia,  in  whofe  territories 
London  was  firuated,  made  a  new  fripulation  with  them, 
and  engaged  them,  by  prefents  of  money,  to  remove  to 
Lindefey  in  Lincolnfhire  ;  a  country  which  they  had  al^ 
ready  reduced  to  rain  and  defolation.  Finding  therefore 
no  objecl:  in  that  place,  either  for  their  rapine  or  vio- 
lence, they  fuddenly  turned  back  upon  Mercia,  in  a  quar- 
ter where  they  expected  to  find  it  without  defence  •>  and 
fixing  their  {ration  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire,  they  laid 
the  whole  country  defolate  with  fire  and  fword.  Burrhed, 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  againft  an  enemy,  whom  no  force 
could  refifr,  and  no  treaties  bind,  abandoned  his  king- 
dom, and  flying  to  Rome,  took  fhelter  in  a  cloyfter  '. 
He  was  brother-in-law  to  Alfred,  and  the  laft  who  bore 
the  title  of  king  in  Mercia. 

The  Weft-Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining  power 
in  England  ;  and  though  fupported  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  Alfred-,  they  were  unable  to  fuftain  the  efforts 
of  thofe  ravagers,   who  from  all   quarters  invaded  them.- 

875.  A  new  fwarm  of  Danes  came  over  this  year  under  three 
princes,  Guthrum,  Ofcitcl,  and  Amund  ;  and  having 
firft  joined  their  countrymen  at  Repton,  they  foon  found 
the  necefftty  of  feparating,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence.  Part  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Hal- 
dene,  their  chieftain  ",  marched  into  Northumberland, 
where  they  fixed  their  refidcnce  ;  part  of  them  took 
quarters  at  Canal  rid  \  whence  they  difledged  in  the 
enfuing  fummer,  and  feized  Wcrcham,  in  the  county  of 
Dorfet,  the  very  center  of  Alfred's  dominions.  That 
prince  fo  ftraitened  them  in  thefe  quarters,  that  they  were 

m  Ar'cr.  p.  8.     CHron.  Sax.  p.  S:.     Ethelward,  lib.  4.  cap.  4. 
n   Chron.  Sax.  p.  S3. 
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content  to  come  to  a  treaty  with  him,  and  ftipulated  to  c  H  A  p« 
-depart  his  country.  Alfred,  well  acquainted  with  their  ^*^^ 
ufiral  perfidy,  obliged  them  to  fwear  upon  the  holy  re- 
liques  to  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty  °  ;  not  that  he  ex- 
pected they  would  pay  any  veneration  to  the  reliques ; 
but  he  hoped,  that,  if  they  now  violated  this  oath,  their 
impiety  would  infallibly  draw  down  udou  them  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven.  But  the  Danes,  little  apprehenfive  of 
this  danger,  fuddenly,  without  feeking  for  any  pretence,, 
fell  upon  Alfred's  army ;  and  having  put  it  to  rout, 
marched  wefhvard,  and  took  poffeflion  of  Exeter.  The 
prince  collected  new  forces  ;  and  exerted  fuch  vigour, 
that  he  fought  in  one  year  eight  battles  againft  the  ene- 
my r,  and  reduced  them  to  the  utmoft  extremity.  He 
hearkened  however  to  new  propofals  of  peace  ;  and  was 
iatisfied  to  ftipulate  with  them,  that  they  would  fettle 
fome where  in  England  ■?,  and  would  not  permit  the  en- 
trance of  more  ravap-ers  into  the  kingdom.  But  while 
he  was  expecting  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  which  it 
teemed  the  intereft  of  the  Danes  themfelves  to  fulfil,  he 
heard  that  another  body  had  landed,  and  having  collected 
all  the  fcattercd  troops  of  their  countrymen,  had  fur- 
prized  Chippenham,  then  a  confiderable  town,  and  were 
exercifing  their  ufual  ravages  all  around  them. 

This  laft  incident  quite  broke  the  foiritof  the  Saxons, 
and  reduced  them  to  defpair.  Finding  that,  after  all  the 
miferable  havoc,  which  they  had  undergone  in  their  per- 
sons and  in  their  property  ;  after  all  the  vigorous  actions, 
which  they  had  exerted  in  their  own  defence  ;  a  new 
band,  equally  greedy  of  fpoil  and  flaughter,  had  difem- 
barked  amonc?  them  ;  they  believed  themfelves  abandoned 
by  heaven  to  deftruchon,  and  delivered  ever  to  thole 
fwarms  of  robbers,  which  the  fertile  north  thus  inceffantly 
poured  forth  againft  them.     Some  left  their  country,  and 

°  Afler.  p.  8,  p  Afler.  p.  8.     The  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  Sz.  fays 

ains  battles.  =  Afitr,  p.  9,     Alur.  Beverl,  p,  104.. 
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CHAP,  retired  into  Wales  or  fled  beyond  fea  :  Others  fubmitteei 
%^V"V/  to  the  conquerors,  in  hopes  of  appeafing  their  fury  by  a 
fervile  obedience r :  And  every  man's  attention  being  now 
engrofled  in  concern  for  his  own  prefervation,  no  one 
would  hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the  King,  who  fum- 
moned  them  to  make,  under  his  conduct,  one  effort  more 
in  defence  of  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  liber- 
ties. Alfred  himfelf  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the  enfigns 
of  his  dignity,  to  difmifs  his  fervants,  and  to  feek  fheltcr, 
in  the  meaneft  difguifes,  from  the  purfuit  and  fury  of  his 
enemies.  He  concealed  himfelf  under  a  peafant's  habit, 
and  lived  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  a  neat-herd,  who  had 
been  entrufted  with  the  care  of  fome  of  his  cows  \  There 
pafTed  here  an  incident,  which  has  been  recorded  by  all 
the  hiftorians,  and  was  long  preferved  by  popular  tradi- 
tion ;  though  it  contains  nothing  memorable  in  itfelf,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  every  circumftance  is  interefting,  which 
attends  fo  great  virtue  and  dignity,  reduced  to  fuch  dif- 
trefs.  The  wife  of  the  neat-herd  was  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  her  royal  guefc ;  and  obferving  him  one  day 
bufy  by  the  fire-fide  in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  (lie 
defired  him  to  take  care  of  fome  cakes,  which  were  toafting, 
while  fhe  was  employed  elfewhere  in  other  domeftic  af- 
fairs. But  Alfred,  whofe  thoughts  were  otherwife  en- 
gaged, neglected  this  injunction;  and  the  good  woman, 
on  her  return,  finding- her  cakes  all  burnt,  rated  the  king 
very  feverely,  and  upbraided  him,  that  he  always  feemed 
very  well  pleafed  to  eat  her  warm  cakes,  though  he  was 
thus  negligent  in  toafting  them  \ 

By  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  fearch  of  the  ene- 
my become  more  remifs,  collected  fome  of  his  retainers, 
and  retired  into  the  center  of  a  bog,  formed  by  the  Stag- 
nating waters  of  the  Thone  and  Parret,  in  Somerfetfhiru. 

r   Chr.  n.  S:x.   p,  3.1.      A!ured  Beverl.  p,  jCs,  >  After,  p.  9. 
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He  here  found  two  acres  of  firm  ground;  and  building c  H  A  p« 
a  habitation  on  them,  rendered  himfelf  fecure  by  its  for-  <_,— v-_j 
tifications,  and  flill  more  by  the  unknown  and  inaccefTible 
roads  which  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forefts  and  morafTes, 
with  which  it  was  every  way  environed.  This  place  he 
called  iEthelingey,  or  the  Ifle  of  Nobles " ;  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Athelney.  He  thence  made  frequent 
and  unexpected  failles  upon  the  Danes,  who  often  felt 
the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not  from  what  quarter 
the  blow  came.  He  fubfiiled  himfelf  and  his  followers 
by  the  plunder  which  he  acquired  ;  he  procured  them 
confolation  by  revenge  ;  and  from  fmal!  fucceffes,  he 
opened  their  minds  to  hope,  that,  notwithftanding  his 
prefent  low  condition,  more  important  victories  might  at 
length  attend  his  valour. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  but  not  unaclive,  during 
a  twelvemonth  ;  when  the  news  of  a  profperous  event 
reached  his  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field.  Hubba, 
the  Dane,  having  fpread  devaftation,  fire,  and  (laughter, 
over  Wales,  had  landed  in  Devonfhire  from  twenty-three 
VefTels,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Kinwith,  a  place 
fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Tau.  Od~ 
dune,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  with  his  followers,  had  taken 
fhelter  there ;  and  being  ill  fupplied  with  provifions,  and 
even  with  water,  he  determined,  by  fome  vigorous  blow, 
to  prevent  the  necefiity  of  fubmitting  to  the  barbarous 
enemy.  Fie  made  a  fudden  (ally  on  the  Danes  before 
fun-riling  ;  and  taking  them  unprepared,  he  put  them  to 
rout,  purfued  them  with  great  (laughter,  killed  Hubba 
himfelf,  and  got  pofleilion  of  the  famous  Reafen,  or  en- 
chanted ftandard,  in  which  the  Danes  put  great  confi- 
dence w.     It  contained  the  figure  of  a  raven,  which  haj 

u  Chron.  Sax.  p.  $5.  W,  Malm.  lib.  a.  cap.  4.  EthehvanL,  lib.  4.  cap.  4.. 
Ingulf,  p.  16.  w  AfT-r.  p.  10.     Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  84.     Abbas  Rieval. 

p  395.     Alun-d  Bevsrl,  p.  105. 
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CHAP,  been  inwove  by  the  three  fifters  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba, 
^^-i,-v/  with  many  magical  incantations,  and  which,   by  its  dif- 
ferent movements,  prognofticated,  as  the  Danes  believed, 
the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of  any  enterprize  *. 

When  Alfred  obferved  this  fymptom  of  fuccefsful  re- 
fiftance  in  his  fubjecls,  he  left  his  retreat ;  but  before  he 
would  aflemble  them  in  arms,  or  urge  them  to  any  at- 
tempt, which,  if  unfortunate,  might,  in  their  prefent 
defpondency,  prove  fatal,  he  refolved  to  infpecl:,  himfelf, 
the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  judge  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  fuccefs.  For  this  purpofc  he  entered  their  camp 
under  the  difguife  of  a  harper,  and  pafTed  unfufpected 
through  every  quarter.  He  fo  entertained  them  with  his 
mufic  and  facetious  humours,  that  he  met  with  a  wel- 
come reception ;  and  was  even  introduced  to  the  tent  of 
Guthrum,  their  prince,  where  he  remained  fome  days  s'. 
He  remarked  the  fupine  fecurity  of  the  Danes,  their  con- 
tempt of  the  Englifh,  their  negligence  in  foraging  and 
plundering,  and  their  diflblute  wafting  of  what  they 
gained  by  rapine  and  violence.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
favourable  appearances,  he  fecretly  fent  emiflaries  to  the 
moll  confiderable  of  his  fubjecls,  and  fummoncd  them  te 
a  rendezvous,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  at  Brix- 
ton, on  the  borders  of  S  el  wood  foreft  \  The  Englifh, 
who  had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  calamities  by  fer- 
vile  fubmiffion,  now  found  the  infolence  and  rapine  of 
the  conqueror  more  intolerable  than  all  pail  fatigues 
and  dangers ;  and,  at  the  appointed  day,  they  joyfully 
reforted  to  their  prince.  On  his  appearance,  they  re- 
ceived him  with  fhouts  of  applaufe  a  ;  and  could  not  fa- 
tiate  their  eyes  with  the  fight  of  this  beloved  monarch, 
whom  they  had  long   regarded   as  dead,  and  who  now, 

*  After,  p.  io.  Y  W.  M.ilm.  lib.  t.  cap.  4.  «   Chron. 
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With  voice  and  looks  exprefling  his  confidence  of  fuccefs,  c  H  A  p« 
called  them  to  liberty  and  to  vengeance.  He  inftantly  -^-y^ 
conducted  them  to  Eddington,  where  the  Danes  were 
encamped  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  place,  he  directed  his  attack  againft  the  moil 
unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy.  The  Danes,  furprifed 
to  fee  an  army  of  Englifh,  whom  they  confidcred  as  to- 
tally fubdued,  and  (till  more  aftoniihed  to  hear  that  Al- 
fred v/as  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  refinance,  not- 
withftanding  their  fuperiority  of  number  ;  and  were  foon 
put  to  flight  with  great  {laughter.  The  remainder  of 
the  routed  army,  with  their  prince,  was  befieged  by  Al- 
fred in  a  fortified  camp,  to  which  they  fled  ;  but  being 
reduced  to  extremity  by  want  and  hunger,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  clemency  of  the  victor,  and  offered  to  fub- 
mit  on  any  conditions.  The  king,  no  lefs  generous  than 
brave,  gave  them  their  lives  ;  and  even  formed  a  fcheme 
for  converting  them,  from  mortal  enemies,  into  faithful 
fubjects  and  confederates.  Fie  knew,  that  the  kingdoms 
of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northumberland  were  totally  def- 
lated by  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Danes  ;  and  he  now 
purpofed  to  re-people  them  by  fettling  there  Guthrum 
and  his  followers.  He  hoped  that  the  new  planters  would 
at  laft  betake  themfelves  to  induftry,  when,  by  reafon  of 
his  refinance,  and  the  exhaufted  condition  of  the  country, 
they  could  no  longer  fubfift  by  plunder ;  and  that  they 
might  ferve  him  as  a  rampart  againff  any  future  incur- 
fions  of  their  countrymen.  But  before  he  ratified  theft 
mild  conditions  with  the  Danes,  he  required,  that  they 
fhould  give  him  one  pledge  of  their  fubmiiuon,  and  of 
their  inclination  to  incorporate  with  the  Englifh,  by  declar- 
ing their  converfiou  to  Chriftianity  b.  Guthrum  and  his 
army  had  no  aversion    to  this   propof.il  5    and,  without 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p   Sj. 
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CHAP,  much  inftruclion  or   argument  or  conference,  they  were 
V/^rv   all   admitted  to  baptifin.     The  king  anfwered   for  Gu- 
thrum  at  the  font,  gave  him  the  name  of  Athelfla'n,  and 
received  him  as  his  adopted  fen  c. 
g30#  The  fuccefs  of  this  expedient  feemed  to  correfpond  to 

Alfred's  hopes  :  The  greater  part  of  the  Danes  fettled 
peaceably  in  their  new  quarters  :  Some  fmallcr  bodies  of 
the  fame  nation,  which  were  difperfed  in  Mercia,  were 
diftributed  into  the  five  cities  of  Darby,  Leicefter,  Stam- 
ford, Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  and  were  thence  called 
the  Fif  or  Five-Burgers.  The  mere  turbulent  and  un- 
quiet made  an  expedition  into  France  under  the  command 
of  Haftings  d  ;  and  except  by  a  fhort  incurfion  of  Danes, 
who  failed  up  the  Thames  and  landed  at  Fulharn,  but 
fuddenly  retreated  to  their  mips,  on  finding  the  country 
in  a  pofture  of  defence,  Alfred  was  not  for  fome  years, 
infefled  by  the  inroads  of  thofe  barbarians  c. 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in  re- 
hiring order  to  the  flate,  which  had  been  fhaken  by  fo 
many  violent  convulfiphs  ;  in  eflablilhing  civil  and  mili- 
tary inftkutions  ;  in  composing  the  minds  of  men  to  in- 
duftry  and  juftice ;  and  in  providing  againff.  the  return 
of  like  calamities.  He  was,  more  properly  than  his  grand- 
father Egbert,  the  (ole  monarch  of  the  Englifh,  (for  fo 
the  Saxons  were  now  univcrfally  called)  becaufc  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia  was  at  laft  incorporated  in  his  {rate,  and 
governed  by  Ethclbert,  his  brother-in-law,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Earl  :  And  though  the  Danes,  who  peopled 
Eaft-Ahglia  and  Northumberlandj  were  for  fome  time 
ruled  immediately  by  their  own  prince.  ill  acknow- 

ledged a  fubordination  to  Alfred,  and   fubmittcd  to  his 
fuperior  authority.      As  ei  among  fubjefts  is  the 

at  fourcc  of  concord,  Alfred  gave  the  lame  laws  to 

c    AlTer.   p.  io.      Chr  'ii.  Sax.  p.  ro.  d   W.  Malm,  lib.  a.  cap.  4. 
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Danes  and  Englifh,  and  put  them  entirely  on  a  like  foot-  chap. 
■ing  in  the  adminiftration  both  of  civil  and  criminal  juf-  s^Js^^j 
tice.     The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Dane  was  'the  fame 
with  that  for  the  murder  of  an   Englifhman  ;  the  great 
fymbol  of  equality  in  thofe  ages. 

The  king,  after  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  particu- 
larly London1,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the  reign  of  Ethel  wolf,  efrablifhed  a  regular  militia 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Fie  ordained  that  all 
his  people  fhould  be  armed  and  regiftered  ;  he  afiigned 
them  a  regular  rotation  of  duty  ;  he  diftributed  part  into 
the  caitles  and  fortrefles,  which  he  built  at  proper  places  S; 
he  required  another  part  to  take  the  field  on  any  alarm, 
and  to  aflemble  at  ftated  places  of  rendezvous  ;  and  he 
h{t  a  fuiEcient  number  at  home,  who  were  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  who  afterwards  took 
their  turn  in  military  fer.yi.ee  \  The  whole  kingdom  was 
like  one  great  garrifon^  and  the  Danes  could  no  fooner 
appear  in  one  place,  than  a  fufficient  number  was  afTem- 
bled  to  oppofe  them,  without  leaving  the  other  quarters 
defencelefs  or  di farmed  '. 

But  Alfred,  fenfible  that  the  proper  method  of  oppos- 
ing an  enemy,  who  made  incurnons  by  fea,  was  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  element,  took  care  to  provide  himfelf 
with  a  naval  force1,  which,  though  the  mod  natural 
defence  of  an  ifland,  had  hitherto  been  totally  neglected 
by  the  Englifh.  He  encreafed  the  .{hipping  of  his  king- 
dom both  in  number  and  fcrength,  and  trained  his  fubjects 
in  the  practice  as  well  of  failing,  as  of  naval  action.  He 
diftributed  his  armed  veflcls  in  proper  {rations  around  the 
ifland,  and  was  fure  to  meet  the  Danifb  mips  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  had  landed  their  troops,  and  to  purfue 

f  Afi'er.  p.  15.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  88.  M.  Weft.  p.  17L  Simeon  Dunelm. 
p.  131.     Bromp'on,  p.  812.     Alur'ed  Beverl.  ex  edit.   Hearnc,   p.  106. 
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tli!  m  in  all  their  incurfions.  Though  the  Danes  might 
fuddenly,  by  furprize,  difembark  on  the  coaft,  which  was 
generally  become  defolate  by  their  frequent  ravages,  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Englifh  fleet  in  their  retreat  ; 
and  cfcaped  not,  as  formerly,  by  abandoning  their  booty, 
but  paid,  by  their  total  deftrucLion,  the  penalty  of  the 
diforders  which  they  had  committed. 

[n  this  manner,  Alfred,  repelled  fcveral  inroads  of  thefe 
pyratical  Danes,  and  maintained  his  kingdom,  during 
fome  years,  in  fafcty  and  tranquillity.  A  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fhips  of  war  was  ftationed  upon  the 
coaft;  and  being  provided  with  warlike  engines,  as  well 
as  with  expert  feamen,  both  Frifians  and  Englifh,  (for 
Alfred  fupplied  the  defects  of  his  own  fiibjccts  by  en- 
gaging able  foreigners  in  his  fervice)  maintained  a  fupe- 
riority  over  thofe  fmaller  bands,  with  which  England 
S''3-  had  fo  often  been  infefted  '.  But  at  lafl  Mailings  the  fa-. 
mous  Danifh  chief,  having  ravaged  all  the  provinces 
of  Fiance,  both  along  the  fea-coaft  and  the  Loire  and 
Seine,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  that  country,  more  by 
the  defolaticn  which  he  himfelf  had  occafioned,  than  by 
the  refinance  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  oft  the  coaft  of 
Kent  with  a  fleet  of  330  fail.  The  greater  part  of  the 
enemy  di'fembarked  in  the  Rother,  and  feized  the  fort  of 
Apuldore.  Haftings  himfelf,  commanding  a  fleet  of 
eighty  fail,  entered  the  Thames,  and  fortifying  Milton 
in  Kent,  began  to  fprcad  his  forces  over  the  country,  and 
to  commit  the  moft  deftruelivc  ravages.  But  Alfred,  on 
the  fir  ft  alarm  of  this  defcent,  flew  to  the  defence  of  his 
people,  at  the  head  of  a  fclcct.  band  of  foldiers,  whom  he 
always  kept  about  his  perfon  m  ;  and  gathering  to  him  the 
armed  militia  from  all  quarters,  appeared  in  the  field  with 
a  force   fuperior  to   the  enemy.     All  ftraggling  parties, 

1  Aflfcr.  p.  ir.      C!>r«n.  Sax,  p.  S6;  87.      M.  Weil,  p.  176. 
m  AH;r.  p.  1;. 
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whom  ncceffity  or  love  of  plunder  had  drawn  to  a  diftance  c  H  A  p> 
from  their  chief  encampment,  were  cut  off  by  the  Eng- 
glifh  n ;  and  thefe  pyrates,  inftead  of  encreafing  their  fpojl, 
found  themfelves  cooped  up  in  their  fortifications,  and 
obliged  to  fubfift  by  the  plunder  which  they  had  brought 
from  France.  Tired  of  this  fituation,  which  mull  in  the 
end  prove  ruinous  to  them,  the  Danes  at  Apuldore  rofe 
fuddenly  from  their  encampment,  with  an  intention  of 
marching  towards  the  Thames,  and  palling  over  into 
ElTex  :  But  they  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Alfred,  who 
encountered  them  at  Farnham,  put  them  to  rout  °,  feized 
all  their  horfes  and  baggage,  and  chaced  the  runaways 
on  board  their  fhips,  which  carried  them  up  the  Colne  to 
Merfey  in  EfTex,  where  they  entrenched  themfelves. 
Flaftings,  at  the  fame  time,  and  probably  by  concert, 
made  a  like  movement ;  and  deferting  Milton,  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  Bamflete,  near  the  ifle  of  Canvey  in  the  fame 
.County  p  ;  where  he  haftily  threw  up  fortifications  for  his 
defence  againft  the  pov/er  of  Alfred. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Englifh,  Guthrum,  prince 
of  the  Eaft- Anglian  Danes,  was  now  dead  ;  as  was  alfo 
Guthred,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  governor  of  the 
Northumbrians  ;  and  thofe  reftlefs  tribes,  being  no  longer 
retrained  by  the  authority  of  their  princes,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  the  appearance  of  fo  great  a  body  of  their 
.countrymen;,  broke  into  rebellion,  fhook  off  the  authority 
of  Alfred,  and  yielding  to  their  inveterate  habits  of  war 
and  depredation  %  embarked  on  board  two  hundred  and 
forty  veffels,  and  appeared  before  Exeter  in  the  weft  of 
England.  Alfred  loll  not  a  moment  in  oppofing  this  new 
enemy.  Having  left  fome  forces  at  London  to  make 
head  againft  Haftings  and  the  other  Danes,  he  marched 
fuddenly  to  the  weft  r ;   and  falling  on  the  rebels  before 

1  Chron.  Sax.  p.  92.  °  Chron.  Sax.  p.  93.     Flor.  Wigorn, 
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CHAP,  they  were  aware,  purfued  them  to  their  mips  with  greafe 
^^V-w  Slaughter.  Thefe  ravagers,  failing  next  to  Sufiex,  began 
to  plunder  the  country  near  Chichefter ;  but  the  order, 
which  Alfred  had  every  where  eftablifhed,  fufEced  here, 
without  his  prefence,  for  the  defence  of  the  place  ;  and 
the  rebels,  meeting  with  a  new  repulfc,  in  which  many 
of  them  were  killed,  and  fome  of  their  mips  taken  s,  were 
obliged  to  put  again  to  Tea,  and  were  difcouraged  from 
attempting  any  other  enttrprize. 

Meanwhile,  the  Danifh  invaders  in  EfTex,  having 
united  their  force  under  the  command  of  Haftings,  ad- 
vanced into  the  inland  country,  and  made  fpoil  of  all 
around  them  ;  but  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  of  their  te- 
merity. The  Englifh  army,  left  in  London,  amfted  by 
a  body  of  the  citizens,  attacked  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments at  Bamflete,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  and  having 
done  great  execution  upon  them,  carried  off  the  wife  and 
two  fons  of  Raftings  *.  Alfred  generoufly  fpared  thefc 
captives  ;  and  even  reftored  them  to  Haftings  u,  on  con- 
dition that  he  mould  depart  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  honourably  rid  himfelf 
of  this  dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  entirely  fubdued  or 
expelled  the  invaders.  The  pyratical  Danes  willingly 
followed  in  an  excurfion  any  profperous  leader,  who  gave 
them  hopes  of  booty  ;  but  were  not  fo  eafily  induced  to 
relinquish  their  cntcrprize,  or  fubmit  to  return,  baffled 
and  without  plunder,  into  their  native  country.  Great 
numbers  of  them,  after  the  departure  of  Haftings,  fcized 
and  fortified  Shobury  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  and 
having  left  a  garrifon  there,  they  marched  along  the  river, 
till  they  came  to  Boddington  in  the  county  of  Glocefter  ; 
where,  being  reinforced  by  fome  Wclfh,  they  threw  up 
entrenchments,    and   prepared   for   their   defence.       Xhe 

5  Chrrn.  Sax.   p.  g5.      Fljr.  \"  <9r>.  «   Chron.   Sax. 
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king  here  furrounded  them  with  the  whole  force  of  his  c  Hi(A  p« 
dominions  w  ;  and  as  he  had  now  a  certain  profpecT:  of  1^^ 
victory,  he  refolved  to  truft  nothing  to  chance,  but  rather 
to  mailer  his  enemies  by  famine  than  affault.  They  were 
reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that,  having  eat  their  own 
horfes,  and  having  many  of  them  perimed  with  hunger  x, 
they  made  a  defperate  fally  upon  the  Englifh  5  and  though 
the  greater  number  fell  in  the  action,  a  confiderable  body 
made  their  efcape  *.  Thefe  roved  about  for  fome  time  in 
England,  ftill  purfued  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred  ;  they 
attacked  Leicester  with  fuccefs,  defended  themfches  in 
Hartford,  and  then  fled  to  Quatford,  where  they  were 
finally  broken  and  fubdued.  The  fmall  remains  of  them 
either  difperfed  themfelves  among  their  countrymen  in 
Northumberland  and  Eait-Anglia  z,  or  had  recourfe  again 
to  the  fea,  where  they  exercifed  pyracy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sigefert,  a  Northumbrian.  This  free-booter, 
well  acquainted  with  Alfred's  naval  preparations,  had 
framed  veffels  of  a  new  conftruclion,  higher,  and  longer, 
and  fwifter,  than  thofe  of  the  Englifn  :  But  the  king 
foon  difccvcrcd  his  fuperior  fkill,  by  building  vefTels  ftill 
higher,  and  longer,  and  fwifter,  than  thofe  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians ;  and  falling  upon  them,  while  they  were 
exercifmg  their  ravages  in  the  weft,  he  took  twenty  of 
their  fhips  ;  and  having  tried  all  the  prifoners  ■  at  Win- 
chefter,  he  hanged  them  as  pyrates,  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind. 

The  well-timed  feverity  of  this  execution,  together 
with  the  excellent  pofture  of  defence  eftablifhed  every 
where,  reftored  full  tranquillity  in  England,  and  provided 
for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  government.  The  Eaft- 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  on  the  iirft  appearance 
of  Alfred  upon  their  frontiers,  made  anew  the  mod  hum- 
ble fubmiffions  to  him ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take 

w  Chron.  Sax.  p.  94.  *  ibid.     M.  Weft.  p.  1-9.     Flor.  Wigorn. 
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CHAP,  them  under  his  immediate  government,  without  eftablifh- 

H.  ... 

\^~*j~ ^  ing  over  them  a  viceroy  of  their   own   nation  a.     The 

Welm  alfo  acknowledged  his  authority;  and  this  great 
prince  had  now,  by  prudence  and  juftice  and  valour, 
eftablifhcd  his  fovereignty  over  all  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  from  the  Englifh  channel  to  the  frontiers  of 
901.  Scotland;  when  he  died,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the 
full  ftrength  of  his  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years  and  a  halfb;  in  which  he  defervedly 
attained  the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title 
of  Founder  of  the  Englifh  monarchy. 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  private  and  public 
life,  may  with  advantage  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  that  of 
any  monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or 
any  nation  can  prefent  to  us.  He  feems  indeed  to  be  the 
model  of  that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  fage  or  wife  man,  philofophers  have 
been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  ima- 
gination, than  in  hopes  of  ever  feeing  it  really  exifting  : 
So  happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together  ;  fo 
juflly  were  they  blended  ;  and  fo  powerfully  did  each  pre- 
vent the  other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries  !  He 
knew  how  to  reconcile  the  moft  enterprizing  fpirit  with 
the  coolcft  moderation  ;  the  mod:  obftinate  perfeverance 
with  the  eaficft  flexibility  ;  the  moft  fevere  juftice  with 
the  gentled:  lenity  ;  the  greater!:  vigour  in  commanding 
with  the  moft  perfect  affability  of  deportment c ;  the  high- 
eft  capacity  and  inclination  for  fcience,  with  the  moft 
fhining  talents  for  action.  His  civil  and  his  military 
virtues  are  almoft  equally  the  objects  of  our  admiration  ; 
excepting  only,  that  the  former,  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  as  well  as  more  ufeful,  fcem  chiefly  to  challenge 
our  applaufe.     Nature  alfo,  as  if  defirous  that  fo  bright 

*  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  598.  b  A.Ter.  p.  si.     Chion.  Sax.  p.  99. 
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a  production  of  her  fkill  mould  be  fet  in  the  faireft  lip;ht,  chap. 

.  JI. 

Jiad  bellowed  on  him  every  bodily  accomplifhment,  vigour  v^y-s./ 

of  limbs,  dignity  of  fhape  and  air,  with  a  pleafing,  en- 
gaging, and  open  countenance  c.  Fortune  alone,  by 
throwing  him  into  that  barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of 
hiftorians  worthy  to  tranfmit  hjs  fame  to  pofterity  ;  and 
we  wifh  to  fee  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours,  and 
with  more  particular  ftrokes,  that  we  may  at  leaf}:  per- 
ceive fome  of  thofe  fmall  fpecks  and  blemifhes,  from 
which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impoffible  he  could  be  entirely  ex- 
empted. 

But  we  mould  give  but  an  imperfecl:  idea  of  Alfred's 
merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  narration  to  his  military 
exploits,  and  were  not  more  particular  in  our  account  of 
his  inftitutions  for  the  execution  of  juftice,  and  of  his 
zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  fciences. 

After  Alfred  had  fubdued  and  had  fettled  or  expelled 
the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  the  moft  wretched 
condition  ;  defolated  by  the  ravages  of  thofe  barbarians, 
and  thrown  into  diforders,  which  were  calculated  to  per- 
petuate its  mifery.  Though  the  great  armies  of  the  Danes 
were  broken,  the  country  was  full  of  ftraggling  troops 
of  that  nation,  who,  being  accuftomed  to  live  by  plunder, 
were  become  incapable  of  induftry,  and  who,  from  the 
natural  ferocity  of  their  manners,  indulged  themfelvcs 
in  committing  violence,  even  beyond  what  was  requi- 
fite  to  fupply  their  neceffities.  The  Englifh  themfelves, 
reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  indigence  by  thefe  continued 
depredations,  had  fhaken  off  all  bands  of  government  ; 
and  thofe  who  had  been  plundered  to-day,  betook  them- 
felves next  day  to  a  like  diforderly  life,  and  from  defpair 
joined  the  robbers  in  pillaging  and  ruining  their  fellow- 
citizens.     Thefe  were  the  evils,  for  which  it  was  necef- 

e  Affer,  p,  5, 
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CHAP.  fary  that  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Alfred  fhould  provide 

j^y^  a  remedy. 

That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  juftice  ftridl 
and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties  ;  thefe 
counties  he  fubdivided  into  hundreds  ;  and  the  hundreds 
into  tithings.  Every  houfe-holder  was  anfwerable  for  the 
behaviour  of  his  family  and  fiaves,  and  even  of  his  guefts, 
if  they  lived  above  three  days  in  his  houfe.  Ten  neigh- 
bouring houfe-holders  were  formed  into  one  corporation, 
who,  under  the  name  of  a  tithing,  decennary,  or  fri- 
bourg,  were  anfwerable  for  each  othei's  conduct,  and 
over  whom  one  perfon,  called  a  tythingman,  headbourg, 
or  borfholder,  was  appointed  to  prefide.  Every  man  was 
punifhed  as  an  outlaw,  who  did  not  regifter  himfelf  in 
fome  tything.  And  no  man  could  change  his  habitation, 
without  a  warrant  or  certificate  from  the  borfholder  of 
the  tything,  to  which  he  formerly  belonged. 

When  any  perfon  in  any  tything  or  decennary  was 
guilty  of  a  crime,  the  borfholder  was  fummoned  to  anfwer 
for  him  5  and  if  he  was  not  willing  to  be  furety  for  his 
appearance  and  his  clearing  himfelf,  the  criminal  was 
committed  to  prifon,  and  there  detained  till  his  trial.  If 
he  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding  furetics,  the  bor- 
fholder and  decennary  became  liable  to  enquiry,  and  were 
expofed  to  the  penalties  of  law.  Thirty-one  davs  were 
allowed  them  for  producing  the  criminal ;  and  if  that 
time  elapfed  without  their  being  able  to  find  him,  the 
borfholder,  with  two  other  members  of  the  decennary, 
was  obliged  to  appear,  and  together  with  three  chief 
members  of  the  three  neighbouring  decennaries  (making 
twelve  in  all)  to  fwear  that  his  decennary  was  free  from 
all  privity  both  of  the  crime  committed,  and  of  the  efcapc 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  borfholder  could  not  find  filch  a 
number  to  anfwer  for  their  innocence,  the  decennary  was 
compelled  by  fine  to  make  fatisfaftLon  to  the  king,  accord- 
ing 
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fng  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  c.  By  this  inllitution  chap. 
every  man  was  obliged  from  his  own  intereft  to  keep  a  «v>«^v^vj 
Watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours  ;  and 
was  in  a  manner  furety  for  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who 
were  placed  under  the  divifion,  to  which  he  belonged  : 
"Whence  thefe  decennaries  received  the  name  of  franlo 
pledges. 

Such  a  regular  distribution  of  the  people,  with  fuch  a 
ftric~t  confinement  in  their  habitation,  may  not  be  necef- 
fary  in  times,  when  men  are  more  enured  to  obedience 
and  juftice  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  deflruc- 
tive  of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a  polilhed  flate  ;  but  it 
was  well  calculated  to  reduce  that  fierce  and  licentious 
people  under  the  falutary  reftraint  of  law  and  government, 
But  Alfred  took  care  to  temper  thefe  rigours  by  other  in- 
ftitutions  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens  ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his  plan 
for  the  adminiffration  of  juftice.  The  bcrfholder  fum- 
moned  together  his  whole  decennary  to  affifr.  him  in  decid- 
ing any  leffer  difference*  which  occurred  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  frnall  community.  In  affairs  of  greater 
moment,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  contro- 
verfies  arifing  between  members  of  different  decennaries, 
the  caufe  was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  confifted 
of  ten  decennaries,  or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen,  and 
which  was  regularly  affembled  once  in  four  weeks,  for 
the'  deciding  of  caufes  ?.  Their  method  of  decifion  de- 
fences to  be  noted,  as  being  the  origin  of  juries  ;  an  infti- 
tution,  admirable  in  itfelf,  and  the  beff.  calculated  for  the 
prefervation  of  liberty  and  the  administration  of  juftice, 
that  ever  was  devifed  by  the  wit  of  man.  Twelve  free-" 
holders  were  chofen  ;  who,  having  fworn,  together  with 
the  hundreder  or  prefiding  magiftrate  of  that  divilion,  to 

f  Leges  St.  Edvv,  CJp.  ;o.  apud  Wifkins,  p.  20z,  g   Lej.  CJw. 
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chap,  adminifter  impartial  juftice  h,  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
\^-Y^*s  tion  of  that  caufe,  which  was  fubmitted  to  their  jurifdie- 
tion;  And  befi.de  thefe  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred, 
there  was  an  annual  meet'ng,  appointed  for  a  more  general 
infpection  of  the  police  of  the  diftrier. ;  for  the  enquiry 
into  crimes,  the  correction  of  abufes  in  magistrates,  and 
the  obliging  of  every  perfon  to  mew  the  decennary  in 
which  he  was  regiftered.  The  people,'  in  imitation  of 
their  anceftcrs,  the  ancient  Germans,  afiembred  there  in 
arms  ;  whence  a  hundred  was  fometimes  called  a  wapen- 
take, and  its  court  ferved  both  for  the  fupport  of  military 
discipline,  and  for  the  administration  of  civil  juftice  'j 

The  next  fuperior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  was 
the  county-court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  after  Michael- 
mas and  Eafter,  and  confiiled  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  who  pofTefild  an  equal  vote  in  the  decifion  of 
caufes.  The  bifhop  prefided  in  this  court,  together  with 
the  alderman  ;  and  the  proper  objedr.  of  the  court  was  the 
receiving  of  appeals  from  the  hundreds  and  decennaries, 
and  the  deciding  of  fuch  controverfies  as  arofe  between 
men  of  different  hundreds.  Formerly,  the  alderman  pof- 
feffed  both  the  civil  and  military  authority  ;  but  Alfred, 
fenfible  that  this  conjunction  of  powers  rendered  the  no- 
bility dangerous  and  independant,  appointed  alfo  a  fheriff 
in  each  county  ;  who  enjoyed  a  co-ordinate  authority  with 
the  former  in  the  judicial  function  k.  His  office  alio  im- 
powcred  him  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the 
county,  and  to  levy  the  fines  impofed  ;  which  in  that  age 
formed  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

There  lay  an  appeal,  in  default  of  juftice,  from  all 
thefe  courts  to  the  king  himfelf  in  council  ;  and  as  the 
people,  fenfible  of  the  equity  and  great  talents  of  Alfred, 
placed  their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he  was  foon  over- 

h  Faedus  AlfreJ,  and  Goihurn,  apud  Wilkins,  cap.  ^.  p.  4-.  Lfg. 
Eihelrtani,  up.  2.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  5^.  LL,  F  their.  §  4.  Wilkins, 
j).  117.  1  Sf  llman  in  vote  Wapentake.  k  Ingulf,  p.,  J70 
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whelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  the  difpatch  of  thefe  caufes  ' ;  but 
finding  that  his  time  mull  be  entirely  engrafted  by  this 
branch  of  duty,  he  refolved  to  obviate  the  inconvenience, 
by  correcting  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  from  which  it  arofe  :n.  He  took  care  to  have 
his  nobility  inftrucTied  in  letters  and  the  laws  n:  He  chofe 
the  earls  and  fherifFs  from  among  the  men  moft  celebrated 
for  probity  and  knowledge  :  He  punifhed  feverely  all  mal- 
▼erfation  in  office  ° :  And  he  removed  all  the  earls,  whom 
he  found  unequal  to  the  truft  p  ;  allowing  only  fome  of  the 
mofl:  elderly  to  ferve  by  a  deputy,  till  their  death  fhould 
make  room  for  more  worthy  fucceftbrs. 

The  better  to  guide  the;  magiftrates  in  the  administra- 
tion of  juftice,  Alfred  framed  a  body  of  laws  ;  which, 
though  now  loft,  ferved  long  as  the  baiis  of  Englifli  juris- 
prudence, and  is  generally  deemed  the  origin  of  what  is 
denominated  the  common  law.  He  appointed  regular 
meetings  of  the  ftates  of  England  twice  a  year  in  Lon- 
don i ;  a  city  which  he  himfelf  had  repaired  and  beautified, 
and  which  he  thus  rendered  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Similarity  of  thefe  inftitutions  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  to  the  practice  of  the  other  northern 
conquerors,  and  to  the  Saxon  laws  during  the  Heptarchy, 
prevents  us  from  regarding  Alfred  as  the  fcle  author  of 
this  plan  of  government ;  and  leads  us  rather  to  think, 
that,  like  a  wife  man,  he  contented  himfelf  with  reform- 
ing, extending,  and  executing  the  inftitutions,  which  he 
found  previously  eftablifhed.  But  on  the  whole,  fuch 
fuccefs  attended  his  legiflation,  that  every  thing  bore  Sud- 
denly a  new  face  in  England  :  Robberies  and  iniquities  of 
all  kinds  were  reprefTed  by  the  punifhment  or  reformation 

1  AiP-r.  p.  ?.o.  m  3 bit!,  p.  18,  21.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  594.  Ab- 
bas Rieval.   p.  355.                    n  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  591.     Eiompt^n,  p.  '.'14. 

0  Le  Miroir  <le  Juftice,  chap.  2.  P  Alter,  p.  20.  1  Le 
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CHAP,  0f  j-hc  criminals r :  And  fo  exact  was  the  general  police^ 
that  Alfred,  it  is  faid,  hung  up,  by  way  of*  bravadej 
golden  bracelets  near  the  highways  ;  and  no  man  dared  to 
touch  them  s.  Yet  amidft  thefe  rigours  of  justice,  this 
great  prince  preferved  the  mod:  facred  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  his  people  ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  fentiment  preferved 
in  his  will,  that  it  was  just  the  Englim  fhould  for  ever 
remain  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts c. 

As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almost  infeparable, 
in  every  age,  though  not  in  every  individual ;  the  care  of 
Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  among;  his  fub- 
jects  was  another  ufeful  branch  oi  his  legislation,  and 
tended  to  reclaim  the  Engllfn  from  their  former  diffolute 
and  ferocious  manners :  But  the  King  was  guided  in  this 
purfuit,  lefs  by  political  views,  than  by  his  natural  bent 
and  propenfity  towards  letters.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  found  the  nation  funk  into  the  grosTeft  igno- 
ranee  and  barbarifm,  proceeding  from  the  continued  dif- 
orders  in  the  government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes :  The  monasteries  were  destroyed,  the  monks 
butchered  or  difperfed,  their  libraries  burnt ;  and  thus  the 
only  feats  of  erudition  in  thofe  ages  were  total! 7  fubverted. 
Alfred  himfelf  complains,  that  on  his  accession  he  knev.* 
not  one  perfen,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  who  could  fo  much 
as  interpret  the  Latin  fen'icc  ;  and  very  few  in  the  nor- 
thern parts,  who  had  reached  even  that  pitch  of  erudition. 
But  this  prince  invited  over  the  moft  celebrated  (Scholars 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  he  established  fchools  c. 
where  for  the  instruction  of  his  people  ;  he  founded,  or 
at  leaft  repaired  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it 
with  many  privileges,  revenues  and  immunities  ;  he  en- 
joined by  law  all  freeholders  poMlffed  of  two  hydes  "  of 

r   Ingulf,  p.  :-.  s  W.  Malrr.ef.  lib.  r.  cap.  4.  t   AF~<-. 

p.  94,  '■    A  liyde  containfri  land  fuftkicnt  to  employ  rne  plough; 

See  H.  Hunt.  lib.  6.  in  A.  D.  ioe?.      AnnA    Waverl.  in  A.  D.   105. 
Geivafe  of  Tilbury  fays  it  commonly  contained  about  100  ucrc;. 
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land  or  more  to  fend  their  children  to  fchool  for  their  in-  c  HA  P. 
ftru&ion  ;  he  gave  preferment  both  in  church  and  ftate  to 
fuch  only  as  had  made  fome  proficiency  in  knowledge  : 
And  by  all  thefe  expedients  he  had  the  fatisfaclicn,  before 
his  death,  to  fee  a  great  change  in  the  face  of  affairs  ; 
and  in  a  work  of  his,  which  is  ftill  extant,  he  congratu- 
lates himfelf  on  the  progrefs  which  learning,  under  his 
patronage,  had  already  made  in  England. 

But  the  moft  effectual  expedient,  employed  by  Alfred, 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  own  example, 
and  the  conftant  affiduity,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  the  purfuits  of  knowledge.  He  ufually  divided 
his  time  into  three  equal  portions  :  One  was  employed  in 
fleep,  and  the  refection  of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercife  ; 
another  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  a  third  in  fluey  and 
devotion  :  And  that  he  might  more  exactly  meafure  the 
hours,  he  made  ufe  of  burning  tapers  of  equal  length, 
which  he  fixed  in  lanthorns  w  j  an  expedient  fuited  to  that 
rude  age,  when  the  geometry  of  dialling  and  the  mecha- 
nifm  of  clocks  and  watches  were  totally  unknown.  And 
by  fuch  a  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  though  he  often 
laboured  under  great  bodily  infirmities x,  this  martial 
hero,  who  fought  in  perfon  fifty-fix  battles  by  fea  and 
land  y,  was  able,  during  a  life  of  no  extraordinary  length, 
to  acquire  more  knowledge,  and  even  to  compofe  more 
books,  than  moft  ftudious  men,  though  bleft  with  'the 
greateft  leifure  and  application,  have,  in  more  fortunate 
ages,  made  the  object  of  their  uninterrupted  induftry. 

Sensible,  that  the  people,  at  all  times,  efpecially 
when  their  underftandings  are  obftructed  by  ignorance  and 
bad  education,  are  not  much  fufceptible  of  fpeculative  in- 
ftrucHon,  Alfred  endeavoured  to  convey  his  morality  by 

w  Afcr,  p.  jo.     W.  Malm.   i.b.  2.  cap,  4.     Irgu'f,  p.  S70. 
*  Afler.  p.  4,  12,  13,  17,  y  W.  Maloj,  lit   4.  c?p.  4. 
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p-  apologues,  parables,  ftories,  apophthegms,  couched  in  po-* 
etry  ;  and  befides  propagating  among  his  fubjefts,  forme? 
compactions  of  that  kind,  which  he  found  in  the  Saxon 
tongue  7,  he  exercifed  his  genius  in  inventing  works  of  a 
like  nature3,  as  well  as  in  translating  from  the  Greek  the 
elegant  fables  of  ^Efon.  He  alfo  gave  Saxon  translations 
of  Orofius's  and  Bede's  hiftories  j  and  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning the  confolation  of  philofophy  b.  And  he  deemed 
it  nowife  derogatory  from  his  other  great  characters  of 
fovercign,  legiflator,  warrior,  and  politician,  thus  to  lead 
the  way  to  his  people  in  the  purfuits  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  this  prince  was  not  negligent  in  en- 
couraging the  vulgar  and  mechanical  arts,  which  have  a 
more  fenfible,  though  not  a  clofer  connexion  with  the  in- 
terefts  of  fociety.  He  invited,  from  all  quarters,  induf- 
trious  foreigners  to  re-people  his  country,  which  had  been 
defolated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  c.  He  introduced 
and  encouraged  manufactures  of  all  kinds  j  and  no  inven- 
tor or  improver  of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  fuffer  to  go 
unrewarded  d.  He  prompted  men  of  activity  to  betake 
themfelves  to  navigation,  to  pufh  commerce  into  the  m-oft 
remote  countries,  and  to  acquire  riches  by  propagating 
induflry  among  their  fellow-citizens,  He  fet  apart  a 
feventh  portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a  num- 
ber of  workmen,  whom  he  conftantly  employed  in  re- 
building thfe  ruined  cities,  carries,  palaces,  and  mona- 
fteries  e.  Even  the  elegancies  of  life  were  brought  to  him 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indies  '  ;  and  his  fubje<£ts, 
by  feeing  thofe  productions  of  the  peaceful  arts,  were 
taught  to  reipctSr.  the  virtues  of  juitice  and  induflry,  from 
which  alone  they  could  arife.  Both  living  and  dead,  Al- 
fred was  regarded,  by  foreigners,  no  lefs  than  by  his  own 

2  After,  p.  13.  a   Spt!m?.n,  p.  i?$.      Abbaf.  Riev.il.   p,  355. 

h  W.  M?.lm.  lib.  2,  cap.  4.     Brompton,  p.  3 14.  c   A/Ter.  p.  13. 
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fubjects,  as  the  greateft  prince  after  Charlemagne  that  had  CHAP. 
appeared  in  Europe  during  feveral  ages,  and  as#  one  of  the 
wifeft  and  beft  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any 
nation. 

Alfred  had,  by  his  wife,  Ethelfwitha,  daughter  of  a 
Mercian  earl,  three  fons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldeil 
fon,  Edmund^  died  without  iflue,  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
The  third,  Ethelward,  inherited  his  father's  paffion  for 
letters,  and  lived  a  private  life.  The  fecond,  Edward, 
fucceeded  to  his  power  ;  and  paffes  by  the  appellation  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  being  the  firll  of  that  name  who  fat  on 
the  Eno-lifh  throne. 


EDWARD  the  Elder. 

THIS  prince,  who  equalled  his  father  iri  military  g0i, 
talents,  though  inferior,  to  him  in  knowledge  and 
erudition  ?,  found  immediately,  on  his  accefiion,  a  fpeci- 
men  of  that  turbulent  life,  to  which  ail  princes,  and  even 
all  individuals  were  expefed,  in  an  age  when  men,  lefs 
reftrained  by  lav/or  juftice,  and  lefs  occupied  by  indufhy, 
had  no  aliment  for  their  inquietude,  but  wars,  infur- 
reclions,  convulfions,  rapine,  and  depredation.  Ethel- 
wald,  his  coufm-german,  fon  of  king  Ethelbert,  the 
elder  brother  of  Alfred,  infiuVI  on  his  preferable  title  h  j 
and  arming  his  partizans,  took  pofieiiion  of  Win- 
burne,  where  he  feemed  determined  to  defend  him- 
fclf  to  the  la  ft  extremity,  and  to  await  the  iflue  oi'  his 
pretentions  '.  But  when  the  king  approached  the  town 
with  a  great  army,  Ethelwald,  having  the  profpecf.  of 
certain  deftruiStion,  made  his  efcape,  and  fled  firft  into 
Normandy,  and  thence  into  Northumberland  ;  where  he 
hoped,  that  the  people,  who  had  been  recently  fubdued 
by  Alfred,  and  who  were  impatient  of  peace,  would,  on 

.g  W.  Mfclmef.  lib.  2,  cap.  5,     Koveden,  p.  47.1.  h  Chron.  Sax. 
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the  intelligence  of  that  great  prince's  death,  feize  the  firft 
pretence  or  opportunity  of  rebellion.  The  event  did  not 
difappoint  his  expectations  :  The  Northumbrians  declared 
for  him  k ;  and  Ethelwald,  having  thus  connected  his  in- 
tereft  with  the  Danifh  tribes,  went  beyond  fea,  and  col- 
lecting a  body  of  thefe  free-bootcrs,  he  excited  the  hopes 
of  all  thofe  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fubfift  by  rapine 
and  violence '.  The  Eaft-Ahglian  Danes  joined  his  party : 
The  Five-burgers,  who  were  feated  in  the  heart  of  Mer- 
cia,  began  to  put  themfelves  in  motion  ;  and  the  Englifh 
found  that  they  were  again  menaced  with  thofe  convul- 
fions,  from  which  the  valour  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  fo 
lately  redeemed  them.  The  rebels,  headed  by  Ethel- 
wald, made  an  incurfion  into  the  counties  of  Glocefter, 
Oxford,  and  Wilts  3  and  having  exercifed  their  ravages 
in  thefe  places,  they  retired  with  their  booty ;  before  the 
king,  who  had  affemblcd  an  army,  was  able  to  approach 
them.  Edward,  however,  who  was  determined  that  his 
preparations  mould  not  be  fruitlefs,  conducted  his  forces 
into  Eaft-Anglia,  and  retaliated  the  injuries  which  the 
inhabitants  had  committed,  by  fprcading  the  like  deva- 
ftation  amontr  them.  Satiated  with  revenue,  and  loaded 
with  bootv,  he  gave  orders  to  retire  :  But  the  authority 
of  thofe  ancient  kings,  which  was  feeble  in  peace,  was  not 
much  better  eftablifhed  in  the  field  ;  and  the  Kentifh  men, 
greedy  of  more  fpoil,  ventured,  contrary  to  repeated  or- 
der?, to  flay  behind  him,  and  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
Bury.  This  difobedience  proved  in  the  iflue  fortunate  to 
Edward.  The  Danes  aflaulted  the  Kentifh  men ;  but 
met  with  fo  flout  a  refinance,  that,  though  they  gained 
the  field  of  battle,  they  bought  that  advantage  by  the  lofs 
of  their  braveft  leaders,  and  among  the  reft,  by  that  of 
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Ethelwald,   who  perifhed   in  the   action  m.      The  king,  c  H  A  p* 

freed  from  the  fear  of  fo  dangerous  a  competitor,  made  i „~— ; 

peace  on  advantageous  terms  with  the  Eaft- Angles  n. 

In  order  to  reftore  England  to  fuch  a  (late  of  tranquil- 
lity as  it  was  then  capable  of  attaining,  naught  was  want-; 
ins  but  the  fubieclion  of  the  Northumbrians,  who,  allilred 
by  the  fcattered  Danes  in  Mercia,  continually  infefted  the 
bov/els  of  the  kingdom.  Edward,  in  order  to  divert  the 
force  of  thefe  enemies,  prepared  a  fleet  to  attack  them  by 
fea  ;  hoping,  that,  when  lib  mips  appeared  on  their  ccafr, 
they  muft  at  leaft  remain  at  home,  and  provide  for  then- 
defence.  But  the  Northumbrians  were  lefs  anxious  to  fecure 
their  own  property  than  greedy  to  commit  fpoil  on  their 
enemy;  and  concluding,  that  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  was  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  they  thought  the  op- 
portunity favourable,  and  entered  Edward's  territories  with 
all  their  forces.  The  king,  who  was  prepared  againfr. 
this  event,  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Tetenhall  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  rout,  recovered  all 
the  booty,  and  puriued  them  with  great  (laughter  into 
their- own  country. 

All  the  reft  of  Edward's  reign  was  a  fcene  of  conti- 
nued and  fuccefsful  action  againft  the  Northumbrians, 
the  Eaft-Angles,  the  Five-burgers,  and  the  foreign  Danes, 
who  invaded  him  from  Normandy  and  Britannv.  Nor  was 
he  lefs  provident  in  putting  his  kingdom  in  a  poflure  of 
defence,  than  vigorous  in  anaulting  the  enemy.  He  forti- 
fied the  towns  of  Chefter,  Eddefbury,  Warwic,  Cher- 
bury,  Buckingham,  Towcefter,  Maldon,  Huntingdon, 
and  Colchefter,  He  fought  tv/o  fignal  battles,  at  Temf- 
ford  and  Maldon  Q.  He  vanquifhed  Thurketill,  a  great 
Danifh  chief,    and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  fol- 

i"  Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  joi.     Bmmpton,  p.  832,  n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  102. 
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CHAP,  lowers  into  France,  in  quell  of  fpoil  and  adventures.  He 
l— y^^z  fubdued  the  Eafl- Angles,  and  forced  them  to  fwear  alle- 
giance to  him  :  He  expelled  the  two  rival  princes  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and  acquired,  for 
the  prefent,  the  dominion  of  that  province  :  Several  tribes 
of  the  Britons  were  fubjecled  by  him  ;  and  even  the  Scots, 
who,  during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had,  under  the  conduct 
of  Kenneth,  their  king,  encreafed  their  power,  by  the  final 
fubjec~rion  of  the  Picls,  were  neverthelefs  obliged  to  give 
him  marks  of  fubmiflion  p.  In  all  thefe  fortunate  achieve- 
ments he  was  aiiifted  by  the  activity  and  prudence  of  his 
filler  Ethelfleda,  who  was  widow  of  Ethelbert,  earl  of 
Mercia,  and  who?  after  her  hufband's  death,  retained  the 
government  of  that  province.  This  princef?,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  extremity  in  child-bed,  refufed  afterwards 
all  commerce  with  her  hufband ;  not  from  any  weak  fu- 
perflition,  as  was  common  in  that  age,  but  becaufe  the 
deemed  all  domeflic  occupations  unworthy  of  her  mafcu- 
line  and  ambitious  fpirit  i.  She  died  before  her  brother  ; 
and  Edward,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  took 
upon  himfelf  the  immediate  government  of  Mercia,  which 
before  had  been  entrufled  to  the  authority  of  a  governor  r. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  the  dr.nrh  of  this  prince  in 
925  s  :  His  kingdom  devolved  to  Athelflan,  his  natural 
fon.  ;,  > 

ATHELSTAN. 


«5. 


/l'  I""'  H  E  flain  in  this  prince's  birth  was  not,  in  thofc 
■*■  times,  deemed  fo  confiderablc  as  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne  ;  and  Athelflan,  being  of  an  age,  as  well 
as  of  a  capacity,  fitted  for  government,  obtained  the  pre- 
ference to  Edward's  younger  children,  wh'i,  though  legi- 

r  ChrOn.  Six.  p.  ho.    Hovedcn,  p.  4:1,  1  W.  Malmcf.  lib.  2. 
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Innate,  were  of  too  tender  years  to  rule  a  nation  Co  much  chap. 
cxpofed  both  to  foreign  invafion  and  to  domeftic  convul- 
fions.  Some  difcontents,  however,  prevailed  on  his  ac- 
cefiion  ;  and  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  confiderable  power, 
was  thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.  This  incident  is  related  by  hiftorians  with  circum- 
ftaaces,  which  the  reader,  according  to  the  degree  of 
credit  he  is  difpofed  to  give  them,  may  impute  either  to 
the  invention  of  monies^  who  forged  them,  or  to  their 
artifice,  who  found  means  of  making  them  reaj.  Alfred, 
it  is  faid,  being  feized  upon  ftrong  fufpicions,  but  with- 
out any  certain  proof,  firmly  denied  the  confpiracy  im- 
puted to  him  ;  and  in  order  to  juftify  himfelf,  he  offered 
to  fwear  to  his  innocence  before  the  pope,  whofe  perfon, 
}t  was  fuppoftd,  contained  fuch  fuperior  fanclity,  that  no 
one  could  prefume  to  give  a  falfe  oath  in  his  prefence,  and 
yet  hope  to  efcape  the  immediate  vengeance  of  heaven. 
The  king  accepted  of  the  condition,  and  Alfred  was  con- 
dueled  to  Rome  ;  where,  either  confeious  of  his  innocence, 
or  neo-lecling  the  fuperftition,  to  which  he  appealed,  he 
ventured  to  make  the  oath  required  of  him,  before  John, 
who  then  filled  the  papal  chair.  But  no  fooner  had  he 
pronounced  the  fatal  words,  than  he  fell  into  convulfions, 
of  which?  three  days  after,  he  expired.  The  king,  as  if 
the  guilt  of  the  confpirator  were  now  fully  afcertained, 
confifcated  his  eftate,  and  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the  rao- 
naflery  of  Malmefbury  ' ;  fecure  that  no  doubts  would 
ever  thenceforth  be  entertained  concerning  the  juftice  of 
his  proceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelftan  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed 
over  his  Englim.  fubje£ts,  than  he  endeavoured  to  give  fe- 
curity  to  the  government,  by  providing  againft  the  in- 
furreclions  of  the  Danes,  which  had  created  fo  much 
disturbance  to  his  predeceffors.     He  marched  into  North- 

1  W,  MaJrr.eC  lib.  2.  cap.  6.     Spell.  Coac,  p.  407. 
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CHAP  umberland  ;  anci  finding,  that  the  inhabitants  bore  with 
u— y— ~- -  impatience  the  Englifh  yoke,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
confer  on  Sithric,  a  Danim  nobleman,  the  title  of  King, 
a  id   to  attach  him  to  his   interefts,  by  giving   him   his 
fifter,  Editha,  in  marriage.     But  tin's   policy  proved  by 
accident  the  fource  of  dangerous  confequences.      Sithric 
died  in  a  twelvemonth  after;   and  his  two  fons  by  a  for- 
mer marriage,  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  founding  prctenfionj 
on  their  father's  elevation,   afTumed  the  fovcreignty,  with- 
out'waiting  for  Athenian's  confent.     They  were  foon  ex- 
pdled   by  the  power  of  that  monarch  ;   and   the  former 
took  (belter  in  Ireland,  as   the  latter  did  in  Scotland  ; 
where   he  received,  during  fome   time,    protection   from 
Conftantine,  vyho  then  enjoyed  the  crown  of  that  king- 
Sccttiih  prince,  however,  continually  folicit- 
eJ,  and  even  menaced,   by  Athelftan,   at  laft  promifed  to 
deliver  up  his  gueft  ;  but  fecretly  detefting  this  treachery, 
he  gave  Godfrid  warning  to  make  his  efcape  '! ;    and  that 
itivc,  after  fubfifting  by  pyracy  for  fome  years,  freed 
,  bv  his  death,  from  any  farther  anxiety.    Athel- 
i,  relenting  Conftantine's  behaviour,  entered  Scotland 
with  an  army  ;  and  ravaging  the  country  with  impunity'', 
he  reduced  the  Scots  to  fuch  diftrefs,   that  their  king  was 
content  to  preferve  his  crown,   by  making  fubmifTions  to 
the  energy.     The  Englifh   hiftorians  aflert  x,  that  Con- 
tine  did  to  Athelftan   for  his  kingdom  ;  and 
tat  the  latter  prince,  being  urged  by  his  cour- 
i  s  to  pufn  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity,  and  cn- 
vland,   replied,  that  it  was  more  glorious 
to  confer  than  conquer  kingdoms  y.    But  thofe  annals,  fo 
in  and    i  in  themfelves,    lofe  all  credit, 
■epofTeilions  and  animolities  have  place  ; 
t,   the  Scotch  hiftorians,  who,  with- 
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cut  having  any  more  knowledge  of  the  matter,  frrenu- 
cufly  deny  the  fact,  feem  more  worthy  of  belief. 

Constantine,  whether  he  owed  the  retaining  of  his 
crown  to  the  moderation  of  Athelftan,  who  was  unwil-r 
ling  to  employ  all  his  advantages  againft  him,  or  to  the 
policy  of  that  prince,  who  efteemed  the  humiliation  of  an 
enemy  a  greater  acquisition  than  the  fubjection  of  a  dif- 
contented  and  mutinous  people,  thought  the  behaviour  of 
the  Englifh  monarch  more  an  object  of  refentment  than 
of  gratitude.  He  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf, 
who  had  collected  a  great  body  of  Danifh  pyrates,  whom 
he  found  hovering  in  the  Irifh  feas  j  and  with  fomeWelfn 
princes,  who  were  terrified  at  the  growing  power  of  A- 
thelftan  :  And  all  thefe  allies  made  by  concert  an  irrup- 
tion with  a  great  army  into  England.  Athelftan,  col- 
lecting his  forces,  met  the  enemy  near  Bnmfbury  in 
Northumberland,  and  defeated  them  in  a  general  engage- 
ment. This  victory  was  chiefly  afcribed  to  the  valour  of 
Turketul,  the  Englifh  chancellor  :  For  in  thofe  turbulent 
ages,  no  one  was  fo  much  occupied  in  civil  emplovments, 
as  wholly  to  lay  afide  the  military  character  ~. 

There  is  a  circumftance,  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
which  hiftorians  relate  with  regard  to  the  tranfactions  of 
this  war.  Anlaf,  on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army, 
thought,  that  he  could  not  venture  too  much  to  enfure  a 
fortunate  event ;  and  employing  the  artifice  formerly  prac- 
ticed by  Alfred  againft.  the  Danes,  he  entered  the  enemy's 
camp  in  the  habit  of  a  minftrel.  The  ftratagem  was  for 
the  prefent  attended  with  like  fuccefs.  He  cave  fuch  fa- 
tisfaction  to  the  foldiers,  who  flocked  about  him,  that 
they  introduced  him  to  the  king's  tent ;  and  Anlaf,  hav- 
ing played  before  that  prince  and  his  nobles  during  their 
repafr,  was  difmiffed  with  a  handfome  reward.     His  pru- 

. z  The  office  of  chancellor  among  the  Anglo  Saxons  refembled  more  that 
of  a  fecretary  of  Hate,  than  that  of  our  prefent  chancellor.  See  Spelman  in 
voce  Car.cellarins. 
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C  H  A  P.  dence  kept  him  from  refufing  the  prefejit ;  but  his  pride 
determined  him,  on  his  departure,  to  bury  ;t.,  while  he 
fancied  that  he  was  uncfpied  by  all  he  world.  But  a 
foldicr    in  Athelftan's    camp,    v>  ho  h       j  rved 

under  Anlaf,  had  been  ftruek  with  form   fu  on  the 

ftrft  appearance  of  the  minftrel ;  and  was  en  d  by  cu- 
riofity  to  obferve  all  his  motions.  He  regarded  this  lail 
action  as  a  full  proof  of  Anlaf  s  difguife;  and  he  imme- 
diately carried  the  intelligence  to  Athelftan,  who  blamed 
him  for  not  fooner  giving  him  information,  tl  he  ni^ht 
have  feized  his  enemy.  But  the  foldier.  told  him,  that, 
as  he  had  formerly  lworn  fealty  to  Anlaf,  be  ( i  aid  never 
have  pardoned  himfelf  the  treachery  of  betraying  and 
ruining  his  ancient  m after ;  and  that  Athelftan  himfelf, 
after  fuch  an  inftance  of  his  criminal  conduct,  would 
have  had  equal  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  allegiance.  Athel- 
ftan, having  praifed  the  gencrofity  of  the  foldier's  prin- 
ciples, reflected  on  the  incident,  which  he  forefaw  might 
be  attended  with  important  confequences.  He  removed 
his  ftation  in  the  camp  ;  and  as  a  bifhop  arrived  that 
evening  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  (for  the  ecclefi- 
aftics  were  then  no  lefs  warlike  than  the  civil  magiftrates) 
he  occupied  with  his  train  that  very  place  which  had 
been  left  vacant  by  the  king's  removal.  The  precaution 
of  Athelftan  was  found  prudent :  For  no  fooner  had 
darknefs  fallen,  than  Anlaf  broke  into  the  camp,  and 
haftening  directly  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  the 
king's  tent,  put  the  bifhop  to  death,  before  he  had  time 
to  prepare  for  his  defence  a. 

There  fell  feveral  Daniih  and  WeMh  princes  in  the 
action  of  Brunfburyb;  and  Conftantine  and  Anlaf  made 
their  efcape  with  difficulty,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
their  army  on   the  field  of  battle.      After  this  fuccelV, 
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Athelftan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  u-anquillity ;  and  he  isc  H  A  p- 
regarded  as  cue  of  the  ablcfl  and  moft  active  of  thofe  an- 1  -  _  « 
cient  princes.  He  palled  a  remarkable  lav/,  which  was 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  which 
it  required  fome  liberality  of  mind,  in  that  age,  to  have 
devifed :  That  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three  long  fea- 
voyages  on  his  own  account,  fhculd  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a  thane  or  gentleman.  This  prince  died  at  GIo- 
ccfter  in  the  year  941  %  after  a  reign  of  fixteen  years]  2nd, 
_was  fucceeded  by  Edmund,  his  legitimate  brother, 

EDMUND. 

|]?DMUND,  on  his  accefhon,  met  with  difturbanee  541. 
JL>  from  the  reftlefs  Northumbrians,  who  lay  in  wait 
for  every  opportunity  of  breaking  into  rebellion.  But 
marching  fuddenly  with  his  forces  into  their  country,  he 
fo  overawed  the  rebels,  that  they  endeavoured  to  appeafe 
him  by  the  moil  humble  fubmifiions  d.  In  order  to  give 
him  the  furer  pledge  of  their  obedience,  they  offered  to 
embrace  Chriifianity  ;  a  religion  which  the  Englifh  Danes 
had  frequently  profeffed,  when  reduced  to  difficulties,  but 
-which,  for  that  very  reafon,  they  regarded  as  a  badge  of 
fervitude,  and  fhook  off  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity offered,  Edmund,  trusting  little  to  their  fincerity  in 
this  forced  iuir.iffion,  ufed  the  precaution  of  removing 
the  Five-burgers  from  the  town  of  Mercia,  in  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  fettle  j  becaufe  it  was  always  found, 
that  they  took  advantage  of  every  commotion,  and  intro- 
duced the  rebellious  or  foreign  Danes  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  He  alfo  conquered  Cumberland  from  the 
Britons  ;  and  conferred  that  territory  on  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  mould  do  him  homage  for 

c  Chron.  Sax.  p   114,  d  W.  I.lalmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.     Eromptonj 
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chap,  jt    and  protect  the  north  from  all  future  incurfions  of  the 
II.  '  * 

Edmund  was  young  when  he  came  to  the  crown  ; 
yet  was  his  reign  fhort,  as  his  death  was  violent.  One 
day,  as  he  was  folemnizing  a  feftival  in  the  county  of 
Glocefter,  he  remarked,  that  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber, 
whom  he  had  fentenced  to  banifhment,  had  yet  the  bold- 
nefs  to  enter  the  hall  where  he  himfelf  dined,  and  to  fit 
at  table  with  his  attendants.  Enraged  at  this  infolence, 
he  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room  j  but  on  his  refufing  to 
obey,  the  king,  whofe  temper,  naturally  choleric,  was 
inflamed  by  this  additional  infult,  leaped  on  him  himfelf, 
and  feized  him  by  the  hair  :  But  the  ruffian,  pufhed  to 
extremity,  drew  his  dagger,  and  gave  Edmund  a  wound, 
of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  event  happened 
in  the  year  946,  and  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  king's  reign. 
Edmund  left  male-iflue,  but  fo  young,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  brother, 
Edred,  was  promoted  to  the  crown. 

E     D     Pv     E     D. 

946.  f  B"*S  H  E  reign  of  this  prince,  as  thofe  cf  his  prede- 
J.  cefTors,  was  difturbed  by  the  rebellions  and  incur- 
fions of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who,  though  fre- 
quently quelled,  were  never  entirely  fubdued,  nor  had 
ever  paid  a  fincere  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  fucceffion  of  a  new  king  ftemed  to  them  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  fhaking  off"  the  yoke  ;  but  on  Ed- 
red's  appearance  with  an  army,  they  made  him  their 
wonted  fubmiflions ;  and  the  king,  having  wafted  the 
country  with  fire  and  fword,  as  a  punifhment  of  theii 
rebellion,  obliged  them  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance; 
and  he  ftraight  retired  with  his  forces.  The  obedience 
of  the  Danes  Luted  no  longer  than  the  prefent  terror. 

Piovoked 
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Provoked  at  the  devaluations  of  Edrcd,  and  even  reduced  CHAP. 

II. 
by  neceffity  to  fubfift  on  plunder,  they  broke  into  a  new- 
rebellion,  and  were  again  fubdued  :  But  the  king,  now 
inftructed  by  experience,  took  greater  precautions  againft 
their  future  revolt.  He  fixed  Englifh  garrifons  in  their 
moft  confiderable  tov/ns  ;  and  placed  over  them  an  Eng- 
lifh governor,  who  might  watch  all  their  motions,  and 
fupprefs  any  infurrection  on  its  firft  appearance.  Fie  ob- 
liged alfo  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  renew  his  ho- 
mage for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

Edred,  though  not  unwarlike,  nor  unfit  for  active 
life,  lay  under  the  influence  of  the  loweft  fuperftition,  and 
had  blindly  delivered  over  his  confeience  to  the  guidance 
of  Dunftan,  commonly  called  St.  Dunftan,  abbot  of 
Glaftenbury,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  higheft  offices, 
and  who  covered,  under  the  appearance  of  fancliity,  the  moft 
violent  and  moft  infolent  ambition.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  implicit  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  king,  this 
churchman  imported  into  England  a  new  order  of  monks, 
who  much  changed  the  ftate  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and 
excited,  on  their  firft  eftablifhment,  the  moft  violent  com- 
motions. 

From  the  introduction  of  Chriftianitv  among  the  Sax- 
ons, there  had  been  monafteries  in  England  ;  and  theft-  efta- 
blifhments  had  extremely  multiplied,  by  the  donations  oi 
the  princes  .and  nobles  ;  whofe  fuperftition,  derived  from 
their  ignorance  and  precarious  life,  and  encreafed  by  re- 
morfes  for  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  fo  frequently 
betrayed,  knew  no  other  expedient  for  appeafing  the 
PJeity  than  a  profufe  liberality  towards  the  ecclefiaftics. 
But  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  fpecies  of  fecular 
priefts,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  prefent  canons 
or  prebendaries,  and  were  both  intermingled,  in  fome 
degree,  with  the  wrorld,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
felves  ufeful  to  it.    They  were  employed  in  the  education 

of 
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C  H  A  P.  0f  youth  e :  They  had  the  difpofal  of  their  own  time  and 
induflry :  They  were  not  fubjee~red  to  the  rigid  rules  of 
art  order  :  They  had  made  no  vows  of  implicit  obedience 
to  their  fuperiors  f  :  And  they  ftill  retained  the  choice, 
without  quitting  the  convent,  either  of  a  married  or  a 
imgle  life s  .  But  a  miftaken  pi^ty  had  produced  ini 
Italy  a  new  fpecies  of  monks,  called  Benediclines  ;  whoj 
carrying  farther  the  plaufible  principles  of  mortification^ 
fecluded  themfelves  entirely  from  the  world,  renounced 
all  claim  to  liberty,  and  made  a  merit  of  the  moft  invio- 
lable chaftity.  Thefe  practices  and  principles,  which 
fuperftition  at  firft  engendered,  were  greedily  em!  raced 
and  promoted  by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  who  was  making  every  day  great  advances' 
towards  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  the  ecclefiafHcs,  per- 
ceived, that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  alone  could  break 
off  entirely  their  connexion  with  the  civil  power,  and 
depriving  them  of  every  other  object,  of  ambition,  engage 
them  to  promote,  with  unceafing  indufrry,  the  grandeur 
of  their  own  order.  He  was  fenfible,  that,  fo  long  as  the 
monks  were  indulged  in  marriage,  and  were  permitted  to  rear 
families,  they  never  could  be  fubjecled  to  flricldifcipline,  or 
reduced  to  that  flavery  under  their  fuperiors,  which  was 
requifite  to  procure  to  the  mandates,  iluied  from  Rome,  a 
ready  and  zealous  obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore,  began 
to  b£  extolled,  as  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  priefls  ;  and 
the  pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout  the 
wefrern  world  renounce  at  once  the  privilege  of  marriage: 
A  fortunate  policy,  but  at  the  fame  an  undertaking  the 
moft  difficult  of  any,  fincc  he  had  the  flrongcfi  propcnfi- 
ties  of  human  nature  to  encounter,  and  found,  that  the 
fame  connexions  with   the  female  fex,  which  generally 

c  Ofbernc  in  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  2.  p.  92.  •"  Ofterr.e,  p.  gr. 

g  Se«  Wharton's  notei  to  Anglia  Sacra,  torn,  a.  p,  91,     Gervjf.-,  p.  164;. 
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encourage  devotion,  were  here  unfavourable  to  the  fuc-  chap. 
cefs  of  his  projecT:.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this 
mafter-fcroke  of  art  ihould  have  met  with  violent  contra- 
diction, and  that  the  interefts  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
inclinations  of  the  priefts,  being  now  placed  in  this  fin- 
gular  oppofition,  mould,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
efforts  of  Rome,  have  retarded  the  execution  of  that  bold 
fcheme,  during  the  courfe  of  near  three  centuries. 

As  the  bimops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart  with 
their  families,  and  were  more  connected  with  the  world* 
the  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  them  were  fainter,  and  the  pre- 
tence for  making  them  renounce  marriage  was  much  left 
plaufible.  But  the  pope,  having  caff  his  eye  on  the  monks 
as  the  bafis  of  his  authority,  was  determined  to  reduce 
them  under  ftricl:  rules  of  obedience,  to  procure  them  the 
credit  of  fanctity  by  an  appearance  of  the  mofr.  rigid  mor- 
tification, and  to  break  off  all  their  other  tyes  which 
might  interfere  with  his  fpiritual  policy.  Under  pre- 
tence, therefore,  of  reforming  abufes,  which  were,  in 
fome  degree,  unavoidable  in  the  ancient  eftablifhmcnts,- 
he  had  already  fpread  over  the  fcuthern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope the  fevere  laws  of  the  monaftic  life,  and  began  td 
form  attempts  towards  a  like  innovation  in  England* 
The  favourable  opportunity  offered  itfelf  (and  it  wa.v 
greedily  feized)  arifing  from  the  weak  fuperftition  of  Ed- 
fed,-  and  the  violent  impetuous  character  of  Dunftan, 

DuNstan  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  weft  of 
England  ;  and  being  educated  under  his  uncle,  Aldhclm, 
then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  had  betaken  himfelf  to 
the  ecclcfiaftical  life,  and  had  acquired  fome  character  in 
the  court  of  Edmund.  He  was,  however,  reprcfentcd  to 
that  prince  as  a  man  of  licentious  manners  h ;  and  find- 
ing his  fortune  blafted  by  thefe  fufpicions,  his  ardent  am- 

h  Ofotwne,  p.  95.     Matth,  Wed.  p.  187. 
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C  HA  P.  bition  prompted  him  to  repair  his  indlfcretions  by  run- 
w-m-v— «  ning  into  an  oppofite  extreme.  ,  He  fecluded  himfelf  en- 
tirely from  the  world  ;  he  framed  a  cell  fo  fmall  that  he 
could  neither  ftand  erect  in  it,  nor  flretch  out  his  limbs 
during  his  repofe  ;  and  he  here  employed  himfelf  perpe- 
tually either  in  devotion  or  in  manual  labour1.  It  is 
probable,  that  his  brain  became  gradually  crazed  by  thefe 
folitary  occupations,  and  that  his  head  v/as  filled  with  chime- 
ras, which,  being  believed  by  himfelf  and  his  ftupid  votaries, 
procured  him  the  general  character  of  fanclity  among  the 
people.  He  fancied,  that  the  devil  j  among  the  frequent 
viiits,  which  he  paid  him,  was  one  day  more  earnefl  than 
ufual  in  his  temptations  ;  till  Dunfran,  provoked  at  his 
importunity,  feized  him  by  the  nofe  with  a  pair  of  red 
hot  pincers,  as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell  j  and  he 
Id  him  there,  till  that  malignant  fpirit  made  the  whole 
neighbourhood  reibund  with  his  bellowings.  This  no- 
table exploit  was  ferioufly  credited  and  extolled  by  the 
public  ;  it  is  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  one  who,  confi- 
dering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  may  pafs  for  a  writer 
of  fome  elegance'";  and  it  infured  to  Dunfran,  a  repu- 
tation, which  no  real  piety,  much  lefs  virtue,  could,  even 
in  the  moil  enlightened  period,  have  ever  procured  him 
with  the  people. 

Supported  by  the  character  obtained  in  his  retreat, 
Dunfran  appeared  again  in  the  world  ;  and  gained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  Edred,  who  had  fuccccded  to  the  crown, 
as  made  him,  not  only  the  director  of  that  prince's  con- 
fcience,  but  his  counfellor  in  the  mofl  momentous  affairs 
of  government.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury  ',  and  being  thus  poflefied  both  of  power  at  court, 
and  of  credit  with  the  populace,  he  w.is  enabled  to  at- 
tempt with  fuccefs  the  mod  arduous  enterprizes.    Find* 

i  Oibernr,  p.  9G.  k  C.b.n.c,  p,  97,  1  O.ltrr.f,  p.  id. 
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ih'o-,  that  his  advancement  had  been  owing  to  the  op;-  CHAP. 

.  .  ..  -        u- 

nion  of  his  aufterity,  he  profefTed  himfelf  a  partizan  of 

the  ritrid  monaftic  rules  :  and  after  introducing:  that  re- 
formation  into  the  convents  of  Glaftenbury  and  Abing- 
don, he  endeavoured  to  render  it  univerfal  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  already  well  prepared  for 
this  innovation.  The  praifes  of  an  inviolable  chaftity  had 
been  carried  to  the  higheft  extravagance  by  fome  of  the 
firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Saxons  :  The 
pleafures  of  love  had  been  reprefented  as  incompatible 
with  Chriftian  perfection  :  And  a  total  abftinence  from 
all  commerce  with  the  fex  was  deemed  fuch  a  meritorious 
pennance,  as  was  fufficient  to  atone  for  the  grcateft  enor- 
mities. The  confequence  feemed  natural,  that  thofe  at 
leaft  who  officiated  at  the  altar  fhould  be  clear  of  this 
pollution  ;  and  when  the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation, 
which  was  now  creeping  in  m,  was  once  fully  cftablifheu, 
the  reverence  to  the  real  body  of  Chrift  in  the  euchafift 
bellowed  on  this  argument  an  additional  force  and  in- 
fluence.  The  monks  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of 
all  thefe  popular  topics,  and  to  fet  off  their  own  charac- 
ter to  the  belt  advantage.  They  affected  the  grcateft 
aufterity  of  life  and  manners  :  They  indulged  themfelves 
in  the  higheft  ftrains  of  devotion  :  They  inveighed  bit- 
terly againft  the  vices  and  pretended  luxury  of  the  age  : 
They  were  particularly  vehement  againft  the  diffolutc 
lives  of  the  fecular  clergy,  their  rivals  :  Every  inftance 
of  libertinifm  in  any  individual  of  that  order  was  repre- 
fented as  a  general  corruption  :  And  where  other  topics 
of  defamation  were  wanting,  their  marriage  became  a 
fure  fubject  of  invective,  and  their  wives  received  the 
n:ime  of  concubine,  or  other  more  opprobrious  appellation. 

a»  Spell,  Cone.  vol.  1,  p,  451. 
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C  H  A  P,  The  fecular  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  nume- 
rous, and  rich,  and  poffefied  of  the  ecclefiafHcal  dignities, 
defended  tfiemfelyes  with  vigour,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
taliate upon  their  ad verfaries.  The  people  were  thrown 
into  agitation  ;  and  few  inftances  occur  of  more  violent 
dillentions,  excited  by  the  molt  material  differences  in 
religion  ;  or  rather  by  the  mod:  frivolous  :  Since  it  is  a 
j  ufl-  remark,  that  the  more  affinity  there  is  between  theo- 
logical parlies,  the  greater  commonly  is  their  animofity. 

The  progrefs  of  the  monks,  which  was  become  con- 
fulerable,  was  fomewhat  retarded  by  the  death  of  Edrcd, 
their  partisan,  who  expired  after  a  reign  of  nine  years  ". 
Ke  left  children  ;  but.  as  they  were  infants,  his  nephew, 
Edwy,  fon  of  Edmund,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

E     D     W     Y. 

EDWY,  at  the  time  of  his  acceiKon,  was  not  above 
ftxtcen  or  feventeen  years  of  age,  was  pofTcfled  of 
the  mofr  amiable  figure,  and  was  even  endowed,  accord- 
ing to  authentic  accounts,  with  the  moil  promifing  vir- 
tues °.  He  would  have  been  the  favourite  of  his  people, 
had  he  not  unhappily,  at  the  commencement  of  his- 
reign,  been  engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  the  monks, 
whofe  rage  neither  the  graces  of  the  body  nor  virtues  of 
the  mind  could  mitigate,  and  who  have  purfucd  his  me- 
mory with  the  fame  unrelenting  vengeance,  which  they 
exercifed  againft  his  perfon  and  dignity  during  his  fhort 
and  unfortunate  reign.  There  was  a  beautiful  princefs 
of  the  royal  blood,  called  Elgiva,  who  had  made  impref- 
fion  on  the  tender  heart  of  Edwy  ;  and  as  he  was  of  an 
age,  when  the  force  of  the  pa/lions  firft  begins  to  be  felt, 
he   had  ventured,  contrary   to  the  advice  of  his  graven: 

n  Chrou.  Sax.  p.  115.  °  H.  Hunting,  lib,  5.  p.  356. 
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counfellors,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the  more  dignified  CHAP. 
ecclcfiaftics  p,  to  efpoufe  her  ;  though  fhe  was  within  the  ^^^^j 
degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by  the  canon-law  1.  As 
the  aufterity,  affected  by  the  monks,  made  them  particu- 
larly violent  on  this  occafion,  Edwy  entertained  a  ftrong 
prepoffeffion  againft  them  ;  and  feemed  on  that  account 
determined  not  to  fecond  their  project,  of  expelling  the 
feculars  from  all  the  convents,  and  of  pofTeffing  them- 
felves  of  thofe  rich  eftablifhments.  War  was  there- 
fore declared  between  the  king  and  the  monks  ;  and 
the  former  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his  provoking 
fuch  dangerous  enemies.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
his  nobility  were  affembled  in  a  great  hall,  and  were  in- 
dulging themfelves  in  that  riot  and  diforder,  which,  from 
the  example  of  their  German  anceftors,  had  become  ha- 
bitual to  the  Englifh  r  ;  when  Edwy,  attracted  by  fofter 
pleafures,  retired  into  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  in  that 
privacy,  gave  reins  to  his  fondnefs  towards  his  wife, 
which  was  only  moderately  checked  by  the  prefence  of 
her  mother.  Dunftan  conjectured  the  reafen  of  the  king's 
retreat ;  and  carrying  along  with  him,  Odo,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  over  whom  he  had  gained  an  abfolute 
afcendant,  he  burft  into  the  apartment,  upbraided  Edwy 
with  his  lafcivioufnefs,  probably  beftowed  on  the  queen 
the  moft  opprobrious  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  her 
fex,  and  tearing  him  from  her  arms,  pufhed  him  back,  in. 
a  difgraceful  manner,  into  the  banquet  of  the  nobles  '. 
Edwy,  though  young  "and  oppofed  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  found  an  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  for 
this  public  infult.  He  queftioned  Dunftan  concerning 
the  adminiftration  of  the  treafury  during  the  reign  of  his 
predeceflbr  ! ;  and  when  that  minifter  refufed  to  give  anv 

P  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  1  Ibid.  r  Wallingford, 

p.  542.  s  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.     Ofberne,  p.  S3,  105. 

M.  Weft,    p,  195,   156,  *  Wailifigford,  p.  542.      Alur.  Beverl. 
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c  h  A  !\  account  of  money,  expended,  as  he  affirmed,  by  orders 
\^v^>  of  the  late  king,  he  accufed  him  of  malverfation  in  his 
office,  and  banifhed  him  the  kingdom.  Cut  Dunfcan's 
cabal  was  not  unaclive  during  his  abfence  :  They 
filled  the  public  with  high  panegyrics  on  his  fanclity  : 
They  exclaimed  againfl  the  impiety  of  the  king  and 
queen  :  And  having  poifoned  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
thefe  declamations,  they  proceeded  to  full  more  outrageous 
violences  againft  the  royal  authority.  Archbifhop  Odo 
fent  into  the  palace  a  party  of  foldiers,  who  feized  the 
having  burned  her  face  with  a  red  hot  iron 
in  order  to  dcilroy  that  fatal  beauty,  which  had  feduced 
Edwy.,  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  there  to 
remain  in  perpetual  exile".  Edwy,  finding  it  vain  to 
refill,  was  obliged  to  conient  to  his  divorce,  which  was 
pronounced  by  Odo  w  ;  and  a  cataftrophe,  {till  more  dif- 
[,  awaited  the  unhappy  Elgiva.  That  amiable  prin- 
ccf",  being  cured  of  her  wounds,  and  having  even  ob- 
literated the  fears,  with  which  Odo  had  hoped  to  deface 
her  beauty,  returned  into  England,  and  was  flying  to  the 
embraces  of  the  king,  whom  fhe  itill  regarded  as  her 
hufband  ;  when  (he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party,  whom 
the  primate  had  fent  to  intercept  her.  Nothing  but  her 
:h  could  now  give  fecurity  to  Odo  and  the  monks; 
and  the  moft  cruel  death  was  requifite  to  fatiate  their 
vengeance.  She  was  hamltringed  •,  and  expired  a  few 
davs  after  at  Gloccfter  in  the  moft  acute  torments  *. 

Englifb,  blinded  with  fuperftition,  inftead  of  be- 
ing (hocked  v/ith  this  inhumanity,  exclaimed  that  the 
misfortunes  of  Edwy  and  his  fpoufe  were  a  iufr  judgment 
for  their  dtflblute  contempt  of  the  ecclefiaftical  flatutes. 
They  even  proceeded  to  rebellion  againft  their  fovereign  ; 
and    having  placed  Edgar    at  their   head,    the   younger 

"   Ofteme,   p.  84       Ccrvafe,  p.  1644.  w  Hoveden,  p.  425. 

«   Uiberne,  p.  S4.     Gerrafe,  p.  1645,  iC+S. 
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brother  of  Edwy,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  they  C  H  a  p 
foon  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  ^_ 
Eaft-Anglia ;  and  chaced  Edwy  into  the  (Southern  coun- 
ties. That  it  might  not  be  doubtful  at  whofe  infliga- 
tion  this  revolt  was  undertaken  ;  Dunflran  returned  into 
England,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  Edgar 
and  his  party.  He  was  firft  inftalled  in  the  fee  of . Wor- 
cester, then  in  that  of  London  ',  and,  on  Odo's  death,  . 
and  fhe  violent  expuliion  of  Brighthelm,  his  fucceilbr,  in 
that  of  Canterbury  z  ;  all  which  he  long  kept  pofTeflion 
of.  Odo  is  tranfmittcd  to  us  by  the  monks  under  the 
character  of  a  man  of  piety:  Dunilan  was  even  canon- 
ized ;  and  is  one  of  thofe  numerous  faints  of  the  fame 
Stamp  who  difgrace  the  Romifh  calendar.  Meanwhile  the 
unhappy  Edwy  was  excommunicated  %  and  purfued  with 
unrelenting  vengeance  ;  but  his  death,  which  happened 
foon  after,  freed  his  enemies  from  all  farther  inquietude, 
and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  pofTeflion  of  the  government  *. 

EDGAR. 

THIS  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  fiich  early 
youth,  foon  difcovered  an  excellent  capacity  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  ;  and  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
moil:  fortunate  that  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  Pmglifh 
hiStory.  He  Showed  no  averfion  to  war;  he  made  the 
wifeft  preparations  againft  invaders  :  And  by  this  vigour 
and  forehght,  he  was  enabled,  without  any  danger  of 
fuffering  infults,  to  indulge  his  inclination  towards  peace, 
and  to  employ  himfelf  in  fupporting  and  improving  the 
internal  government  of  his  kingdom.  He  maintained  a 
body  of  difciplined  troops  ;  which   he   quartered   in   the 

>•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  117.     F!or.  Wigorn.  p,  605.     WalHngford,  p.  544. 
2  Hoveden,  p.  4.15.     Olbern-,  p.  109.  a  Brompton,  p.  853. 
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chap,  north,  in  order  to  keep  the  mutinous  Northumbrians  in 
it. 

fubje£lion,    and  to  repel  the   inroads  of  the   Scots.     He 

built  and  fupported  a  powerful  navy  b ;  and  that  he  might 
retain  the  feamen  in  the  practice  of  their  duty,  and  per- 
petually prefent  a  formidable  armament  to  his  enemies, 
he  ftationed  three  fquadrons  off  the  coaft,  and  ordered 
them  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  the  circuit  of  his  do- 
minions *.  The  foreign  Danes  dared  not  to  approach  a 
country  which  appeared  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence  : 
The  domeftic  Danes  faw  inevitable  definition  to  be  the 
confequence  of  their  tumults  and  infurreclions :  The 
neighbouring  fovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotland,  the  prin- 
ces of  Wales,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
even  of  Ireland0,  were  reduced  to  pay  fubmiff.ons  to  ib 
formidable  a  monarch.  He  carried  his  fuperiority  to  a 
great  height,  and  might  have  excited  an  univerfal  com- 
bination againft  him,  had  not  his  power  been  fo  well 
eftablifhed,  as  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  all  hopes  of  mak- 
ing it.  It  is  faid,  that,  refiding  once  at  Chefter,  and 
having  propofed  to  go  by  water  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributary  princes  to 
row  him  in  a  barge  upon  the  Dee'1.  The  Englifh  hif- 
torians  arc  fond  of  mentioning  the  name  of  Kenneth  III. 
king  of  Scots  among  the  number  :  The  Scottim  hiftp- 
rians  either  deny  the  facl,  or  afiert,  that  theii  Icing,  if 
ever  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  vafl'al  to  Ed<.rar,  did  hira 
homage,  not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  dominions  which 
he  held  in  England. 

But  the  chief  means,  by  which  Edgar  maintained  his 
authority,  and  preferved  public  peace,  was  paying  court 
to  Dunftan  and  the  monks,  who  had  at  firft  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  and  who,  by  their  pretentions  to  fuperior 
fandtity  and  purity  of  manners,  had  acquired  an  afcendant 

h   Higden,  p.  165.  *  See  note  [CJ  at  the  end  of  the  v>  1  >me. 
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over  the  people.  He  favoured  their  fcheme  for  difpoflefling  c  **  A  P. 
the  Secular  canons  of  ail  the  monasteries  e ;  he  bellowed  ^ ,  _^ ...  _, 
preferment  on  none  but  their  partizans  ;  he  allowed  Dun- 
itan  to  refign  the  fee  of  WorceSter  into  the  hands  of  OS- 
wald,  one  of  his  creatures  \  and  to  place  Ethclwold, 
another  of  them,  in  that  of  Wiiieheurr  - ;  he  conSulted 
thefe  prelates  in  the  administration  of  all  ecclefiadical, 
and  even  in  that  of  many  civil  affairs  ;  and  though  the 
vigour  of  his  own  genius  prevented  hinVfrom  being  impli- 
citly guided  by  them,  the  king  and  the  bifhops  found 
Such  advantages  in  their  mutual  agreement,  that  they 
always  acSed  in  concert,  and  united  their  influence  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  com  pleat  the  great  work  of  placing  the  new 
order  of  monks  in  all  the  convents,  Edgar  fummoned  a 
general  council  of  the  prelates  and  the  heads  of  the  reli- 
gious orders.  He  here  inveighed  againfl  the  diflclute  lives 
of  the  fecular  clergy  ;  the  fmallnefs  of  their  tonilne, 
which,  it  is  probable,  maintained  no  longer  any  refem- 
blance  to  the  crown  of  thorns  ;  their  negligence  in  attend- 
ing: the  exercife  of  their  function  ;  their  mixing;  with  the 
laity  in  the  pleafures  of  gaming,  hunting,  dancing,  and 
Tinging;  and  their  openly  living  with  concubine:;,  by 
which  it  is  commonly  SuppoSed  he  meant  their  wives. 
He  then  turned  himfelf  to  Dunftan  the  primate  ;  and  in 
the  name  of  king  Edred,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  look  down 
from  heaven  with  indignation  againft  all  thofe  enormities, 
he  thus  addreffed  him.  u  It  is  you,  Dunfhm,  by  whole 
"  advice  I  founded  monafteries,  built  churches,  and  ex- 
**  pended  my  treafure  in  the  Support  of  religion  and  reli- 
<c  gious  houfes.  You  was  my  counfellor  and  amftant  in 
44  all  my  Schemes  :    You  was  the  director  of  my  con- 

e  Chron.  Sax.  p.  117,  1 18.      W,  Malmef.  lib.   2.  enp,   8.      Hoveden, 
p.  425,  426.     Ofberne,  p.  112.  f  W.  Malmef.  lib.  z.  cap.  8. 
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"  fcience  :  To  you  I  was  obedient  in  all  things.  When 
"  did  you  call  for  fupplies,  which  I  refufed  you  r  Was 
"  my  afUftance  ever  wanting  to  the  poor  ?  Did  I  deny 
tc  fupport  and  eftabiimments  to  the  clergy  and  the  ccn- 
"  vents  ?  Did  I  not  hearken  to  your  inftruclions,  who 
"  told  me,  that  thefe  charities  were,  of  all  others,  the 
<c  moft  grateful  to  my  Maker,  and  fixed  a  perpetual  fund 
'*  for  the  fupport  cf  religion  ?  And  are  all  our  pious 
"  endeavours  now  frudrated  by  the  dinolute  lives  of  the 
"  priefts  ?  Not  that  I  throw  any  blame  on  vou  :  You 
*'  have  reafoned,  befought,  inculcated,  inveighed  :  But 
"  it  now  behoves  you  to  ufe  {harper  and  rripre  vigorous 
"  remedies;  and  conjoining  your  fpiritual  authority  with 
"  the  civil  power,  to  purge  efFc-clually  the  temple  of  God 
"  from  thieves  and  intruders  '."  It  is  eafy  to  ii 
that  this  harangue  had  the  defired  eflecl: ;  and  that,  when 
the  king  and  prelates  thus  concurred  with  the  popular 
pr  judices,  it  was  not  long  before  the  monks  prevailed,  and 
eftablifiied  their  new  difcipline  in  almoft  all  the  convents. 
We  may  remark,  that  the  declamations  againir.  the 
fecular  clergy  arc,  both  here  and  in  all  the  hiftorians,  con- 
veyed in  general  terms  ;  and  as  that  order  of  men  are 
commonly  refvrained  by  the  decency  of  their  character, 
jt  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  complaints  agr.ir.lt  their 
difToiute  manners  could  be  fo  univcrfally  juft  as  is  pie- 
tended.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  monks  paid  court 
to  the  populace  by  an  affecTed  aufterity  of  life;  and, 
prefenting  the  moft  innocent  liberties,  taken  by  the  other 
clergy,  as  great  and  unpardonable  enormities,  thereby 
prepared  the  way  for  the  encreafe  of  their  own  power  and 
influence,  Edgar,  however,  like  a  true  politician,  con- 
curred with  the  prevailing  party;  and  he  even  indulged 
them  in  pretentions,  which,  though  they  might,  when 
complied  with,  engage  the  monks  to  fupport  royal  autho- 

fl  Abbas  Kiev.".!,  p.  360,  361.     Spell.  Cone.  p.  47^,  477,  478. 
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rity  during  his  own  reign,  proved   afterwards  dangerous  lc  HAP. 

to  his  fuccefTors,  and  gave  difiurbance  to  the  whole  civil 
power.  He  feconded  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  granting  to  fome  monafteries  an  exemption  from  epif- 
copai  jurifdi&ion :  He  allowed  the  convents,  even  thofe 
of  royal  foundation,  to  ufurp  the  election  of  their  own 
abbot :  And  he  admitted  their  forgeries  of  ancient  charters, 
by  which,  from  the  pretended  grant  of  former  kings,  they 
aflumed  many  privileges  and  immunities  '. 

These  merits  of  Edgar  have  procured  him  the  highefl 
panegyrics  from  the  monks  ;  and  he  is  transmitted  to  us  not 
only  under  the  character  of  a  confummate  ftatefman  and  an 
active  prince,  praifes  to  which  he  feems  to  have  been  juftly 
entitled,  but  under  that  of  a  great  faint  and  a  man  of  vir- 
tue. But  nothing  could  more  betray  both  his  hypocrify 
in  inveighing  againftthelicentioufnefs  of  the  fecular  clergy, 
and  the  interefted  fpirit  of  his  partizans,  in  beftowing  fuch 
eulogies  on  his  piety,  than  the  ufual  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
which  was  licentious  to  the  highefl:  degree,  and  violated 
every  law,  human  and  divine.  Yet  thofe  very  monks, 
who,  as  we  are  told  by  Ingulf,  a  very  ancient  hiftorian, 
had  no  idea  of  any  moral  or  religious  merit,  except  chaftity 
and  obedience,  not  only  connived  at  his  enormities,  but 
loaded  him  with  the  greateft  praifes.  Hiftory,  however, 
has  preferved  fome  inftances  of  his  amours,  from  which, 
as  from  a  fpecimen,  we  may  form  a  conjecture  of  the 
reft. 

Edgar  broke  into  a  convent,  carried  off  Editha,  a 
nun,  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on  her  per- 
fon  k.  For  this  act  of  facrilege  he  was  reprimanded  by 
Dunftan  ;  and  that  he  might  reconcile  himfelf  to  the 
church,  he  was  obliged,  not  to  feparate  from  his  miflrefs, 

i  Chron.  Ssx.  p.  nS.     W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.     Seldeni  Spicileg.  ad 
Eadm.  p.  149,  157.  k  \v.  Malmef.  lib   2.  cap.  8.     Ofberne,  p.  3. 
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CHAP,  but  to  abfiain  from  wearing  his  crown  during  fcven  years, 
and  to  deprive  himfelf  fo  long  of  that  vain  ornament  ' : 
A  punifhment  very  unequal  to  that  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  unfortunate  Edwy,  who,  for  a  marriage, 
which,  in  the  ftrictefr.  fenfe,  could  only  defervc  the  name 
of  irregular,  was  expelled  his  kingdom,  faw  his  queen 
treated  with  fingular  barbarity,  was  loaded  with  calum- 
nies, and  has  been  reprefented  to  us  under  the  nioft  odious 
colours.  Such  is  the  afcendant  which  may  be  attained, 
by  hypocrify  and  cabal,  over  mankind  ! 

There  was  another  miftrefs  of  Edgar's,  with  whom 
he  firft  formed  a  connexion  by  a  kind  of  accident. 
Pafllng  one  day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  in  the  houfe  of 
a  nobleman,  whole  daughter,  being  endowed  with  all 
the  graces  of  perfon  and  behaviour,  enflamed  him  at 
firfl^  fight  with  the  higheft  defire  ;  and  he  refolved  by 
any  expedient  to  gratify  it.  As  he  had  not  leifurc  to  cm- 
ploy  courtfhip  or  addrefs  for  attaining  his  purpofc,  he 
went  directly  to  her  mother,  declared  the  violence  of  his 
paflion,  and  defired  that  the  young  lady  might  be  allowed 
to  pafs  that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother  was  a 
woman  of  virtue,  and  determined  not  to  difhonour  her 
daughter  and  her  family  by  compliance;  but  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  impetuofity  of  the  king's  temper,  flic 
thought  it  would  be  cafier,  as  well  as  fafer,  to  deceive 
than  refufe  him.  She  feigned  therefore  a  fubmiffion  to  his 
will ;  but  fecretly  ordered  a  waiting-maid,  of  no  difa- 
greeable  figure,  to  fteal  into  the  king's  bed,  after  all  the 
company  fhould  be  retired  to  reft.  In  the  morning,  be- 
fore day-break,  the  damfel,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of 
her  miftrefs,  offered  to  retire  ;  but  Edgar,  who  had  no 
reftrve  in  his  pleafures,  and  whofc  love  to  his  bedfellow 
was  rather  enflamed  by  enjoyment,  rcfufed  his  confent, 
and  employed  force  and  entreaties  to  detain  her.     Elfleda 

1  Ofterne,  p.  m. 
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(for  that  was  the  name  of  the  maid)  trufting  to  her  own  CHAP. 
charms,  and  to  the  love  with  which,  fhe  hoped,  fhe  had  L  _,,_j 
now  infpired  the  king,  made  probably  but  a  faint  refift- 
ance  ;  and  the  return  of  light  difcovered  the  deceit  to  Ed- 
gar. He  had  paned  a  night  fo  much  to  his  fatisfa£tion, 
that  he  expreffed  no  difpleafure  with  the  old  lady  on  ac- 
count of  her  fraud  ;  his  love  was  tranferred  to  Elfleda; 
fhe  became  his  favourite  miftrefs  ;  and  maintained  her 
afcendant  over  him,  till  his  marriage  with  Elfrida  m. 

The  circumilances  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady  were 
more  lingular,  and  more  criminal.  Elfrida  wss  daughter 
and  heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of  Devon/hire ;  and  though  file 
had  been  educated  in  the  country,  and  had  never  appear- 
ed at  court,  fhe  had  filled  all  England  with  the  reputation 
of  her  beauty.  Edgar  himfelf,  who  was  indifferent  to 
no  accounts  of  this  nature,  found  his  curiofity  excited  by 
the  frequent  panegyrics  which  he  heard  of  Elfrida ;  and 
reflecting  on  her  noble  birth,  he  refolved,  if  he  found  her 
charms  anfwerable  to  their  fame,  to  obtain  pofTeiTion  of 
her  on  honourable  terms.  He  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  earl  Athelwold,  his  favourite ;  but  ufed  the  pre- 
caution, before  he  made  any  advances  to  her  parents,  to 
order  that  nobleman,  on  fome  pretence,  to  pay  them  a 
vifit,  and  to  bring  him  a  certain  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  daughter.  Athelwold,  when  introduced  to  the 
young  lady,  found  general  report  to  have  fallen  fhort  of 
the  truth  ;  and  being  actuated  by  the  moft  vehement  love, 
he  determined  to  facrifice  to  this  new  paffion  his  fidelity  to 
his  mafter,  and  to  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  He  returned 
to  Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  the  riches  alone,  and  high 
quality  of  Elfrida,  had  been  the  ground  of  the  admiration 
paid  her,  and  that  her  charms,  far  from  being  any  wife 
extraordinary,  would  have  been  overlooked  in  a  woman 
of  inferior  ftation.     When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  di- 

m  W.  Malmef,  lib,  2,  cap.  8,    Higden,  p.  268, 
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C  H  A  P.  verted  the  king  from  his  purpofc,  he  took  an  opportunity, 
V**^-^  aft£r  Tome  interval,  of  turning  again  the  converfation  on 
Elfrida:  He  remarked,  that,  though  the  parentage  and 
fortune  of  the  lady  had  not  produced  on  him,  as  on  others, 
any  illufion  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  he  could  not  for- 
bear reflecting,  that  fhe  would  on  the  whole  be  an  advan- 
tageous match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth  and 
riches,  make  him  fufRcient  compenfation  for  the  home- 
Hnefs  of  her  perfon.  If  the  king,  therefore,  gave  his 
approbation,  he  was  determined  to  make  prcpofals  in  his 
own  behalf  to  the  carl  of  Devonfhire,  and  doubted  not  to 
obtain  his,  as  well  as  the  young  lady's  content  to  the 
marriage.  Edgar,  pleafed  with  an  expedient  for  ellablifh- 
ing  his  favourite's  fortune,  not  only  exhorted  him  to 
execute  his  purpofc,  but  forwarded  his  fuccefs  by  his 
recommendations  to  the  parents  of  Elfrida  ;  and  Athel- 
v/old  was  foon  made  happy  in  the  pofTefiion  of  his  miflrefs. 
Dreading,  however,  the  detection  of  the  artifice,  he  em- 
ployed every  pretence  for  detaining  Elfrida  in  the  country, 
and  for  keeping  her  at  a  diflance  from  Edgar. 

The  violent  paflion  of  Athclwold  had  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  neceffary  confequenccs,  which  muft  attend  his 
conclude,  and  the  advantages,  which  the  numerous  ene- 
mies, that  always  purfue  a  royal  favourite,  would,  by  its 
means,  be  able  to  make  againfc  him.  Edgar  was  fcon 
informed  of  the  truth  ;  but  before  he  would  execute  ven- 
geance on  Athelwold's  treachery,  he  refolved  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  certainty  and  full  extent 
of  his  guilt.  He  told  him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him 
a  vifit  in  his  cafilc,  and  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  his  new-married  wife  ;  and  Athelwold,  as  he  could  not 
refufe  this  honour,  only  craved  leave  to  go  before  him  a 
few  hours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  every  thing 
for  his  reception.  He  then  difcovered  the  whole  matter 
to  Elfrida  -}  and  begged  her,  if  fhe  had  any  regard,  either 

to 
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to  her  own  honour  or  his  life,  to  conceal  from  Edgar,  by  c  H  A  P. 
every  circumftance  of  drefs  and  behaviour,  that  fatal  ^,*v 
beauty,  whieh  had  feduccd  him  from  iidelity  to  his  friend, 
and  had  betrayed  him  into  lb  many  falfehoods.  Elfrida 
promifed  compliance,  though  nothing  was  farther  from 
her  intentions.  She  deemed  herfelf  little  beholden  to 
Athelwold  for  a  paiTion,  which  had  deprived  her  of  a 
crown  ;  and  knowing  the  force  of  her  own  charms,  ihe 
did  not  defpair  even  yet  of  reaching  that  dignity,  of 
which  her  hufband's  artifice  had  bereaved  her.  She  ap- 
peared before  the  king  with  all  the  advantages,  which 
the  richeft  attire,  and  the  moft  engaging  airs  could  beftow 
upon  her,  and  me  excited  at  once  in  his  bofom  the  higheft 
love  towards  herfelf,  and  the  moft  furious  deiire  of  re- 
venge againft  her  hufband.  He  knew,  however,  to  dif- 
femble  thefe  pailions  ;  and  feducing  Athelwold  into  a 
wood,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  he  fcabbed  him  with  his 
own  hand,  and  foon  after  publickly  efpoufed  Elfrida  n. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  reio-n,  we 
muft  mention  two  circumftances,  which  are  remarked  by 
hiftorians.  The  reputation  of  Edgar  allured  a  great 
number  of  foreigners  to  vifit  his  court ;  and  he  o-ave  them 
encouragement  to  refide  in  England  °.  We  are  told, 
that  they  imported  all  the  vices  of  their  refpeclive  coun- 
tries, and  contributed  to  corrupt  the  fimple  manners  of 
the  natives  P:  But  as  this  fimplicity  of  manners,  fo  highly 
and  often  fo  injudicioufiy  extolled,  did  not  preferve  them 
from  barbarity  and  treachery,  the  greateft  of  all  vices, 
and  the  moft  incident  to  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  deem  their  acquaintance  with  foreigners 
rather  an  advantage ;  as  it  tended  to  enlarge  their  views, 

n  W.  Malmef.  lib.  2.  op.  8.  Hoveden,  p.  42U.  Brompton,  p.  865, 
866.     Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  6c6.      Higdea,  p.  268.  o  Chron.  Sax. 

p.  116.     H,  Hunting,  lib.  5.  p.  356.     Biompton,  p.  S65. 
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CHAP,  and  to  cure  them  of  thofe  illiberal  prejudices  and  rufKc 
^)<^L^  manners,  to  which  ifianders  are  often  fubjecl. 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  reign  was  the 
extirpation  of  wolves  from  England.  This  advantage 
was  attained  by  the  induftrious  policy  of  Edgar.  He 
took  great  pains  in  hunting  and  purfuing  thofe  ravenous 
animals  ;  and  when  he  found,  that  they  had  all  taken 
fhelter  in  the  mountains  and  forefts  of  Wales,  he  changed 
the  ti'ibute  of  money  impofed  on  the  Welfh  princes  by 
Athelftan,  his  predecefTor  %  into  an  annual  tribute  of 
three  hundred  heads  of  wolves  \  which  produced  fuch  di- 
ligence in  hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has  been  no 
more  feen  in  this  ifland. 

Edgar  died,  after  a  reign  of  fixtcen  years,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  of  his  age.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Edward, 
whom  he  had  by  his  firft  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
earl  Ordmer. 

EDWARD    the   Martyr. 

TH  E  fucceffion  of  this  prince,  who  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  did  not  take  place 
without  much  difficulty  and  oppofition.  Elfrida,  his 
frep-mother,  had  a  fon,  Ethelred,  feven  years  old,  whom 
fhe  attempted  to  raife  to  the  throne  :  She  affirmed,  that 
Edgar's  marriage  with  the  mother  of  Edward  was  expofed 
to  infuperable  objections ;  and  as  fhe  had  poflefled  great 
credit  with  her  hufband,  fhe  had  found  means  to  acquire 
partizans,  who  feconded  all  her  pretenfions.  But  the 
title  of  Edward  was  fupported  by  many  advantages.  He 
was  appointed  fuccefTor  by  the  will  of  his  father  r :  He 
was  approaching  to  man's  eftate,  and  might  foon  be  able 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  government : 
The  principal  nobility,  dreading  the  imperious  temper  of 

q  W.  Malmcf.  lib.  2.  cap,  6.     Brompton,  p.  838.  r  Hoveden, 

p.  427.     Eadmer,  p.  3, 
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Eifrida,  were  averfe  to  her  fort's  government,  which  mull  CHAP. 
enlarge  her  authority,  and  probably  put  her  in  poflefllon 
of  the  regency  :  Above  all,  Dunftan,  whofe  character 
of  fanclity  had  given  him  the  higheft  credit  with  the  peo- 
ple, had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Edward,  over  whom  he 
had  already  acquired  a  great  afcendant s ;  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  execute  the  will  of  Edo-ar  in  his  favour.  To 
cut  off  all  oppofite  pretenfions,  Dunftan  refolutely  anointed 
and  crowned  the  voung  prince  at  Kingfton  ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  without  farther  difpute,  fubmitted  to  him  K 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  Dunftan  and  the  monks, 
to  place  on  the  throne  a  king  favourable  to  their  caufe  : 
The  fecular  clergy  had  frill  partizans  in  England,  who 
wifhed  to  fupportthem  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  convents,  and 
of  the  eccleiiaftical  authority.  On  the  firft  intelligence  of 
Edgar's  death,  Alfere,  duke  of  Mercia,  expelled  the  new 
orders  of  monks  from  all  the  monafteries  which  lay  within 
his  jurifdictionu;  but  Elfwin,  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  and 
Brithnot,  duke  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  protected  them  within 
their  territories,  and  inufted  upon  the  execution  of  the 
late  laws  enacted  in  their  favour.  In  order  to  fettle  this 
controverfy,  there  were  fummoned  feveral  fynods,  which, 
according  to  the  practice  of  thofe  times,  confifted  partly 
of  ecclefiaftica!  members,  partlv  of  the  lay  nobility.  The 
monks  were  able  to  prevail  in  thefe  aflemblies;  though, 
as  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  fecret  wimes,  if  not  the 
declared  inclination,  of  the  leading  men  in  the  nation  w. 
They  had  more  invention  in  forging  miracles  to  fupport 
their  caufe ;  or  having  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  bv 
their  pretended  aufterities,  the  character  of  piety,  their 
miracles  were  better  credited  bv  the  populace. 

«  Eadmer,  ex  edit.  Seldeni,  p.  3.  1   W.  Malm.  lib.  2.  cap.  9. 

Hoveden,  p.  427.     Ofberne,   p.  113.  u  Chron.  Sax.  p.  123.     W. 

Malmef.  lib.  2.  cap,  9.     Hoveden,    p.   427.      Brompton,  p,   870.      Flor. 
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CHAP.  JN  one  fynod,  Dunftan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes 
againft.  him,  rofe  up,  and  informed  the  audience,  that  he 
had,  in  that  inftant,  received  an  immediate  revelation  in 
behalf  of  the  monks  :  The  afTembly  was  fo  afronifhed  at 
this  intelligence,  or  probably  fo  overawed  by  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  their  deliberations. 
In  another  fynod,  a  voice  iffued  from  the  crucifix,  and 
informed  the  members,  that  the  eftablimment  of  the 
monks  was  founded  on  the  will  of  heaven,  and  could  not 
be  oppofed  without  impiety  x.  But  the  miracle  performed 
in  the  third  fynod  was  ftill  more  alarming :  The  floor  of 
the  hall  in  which  the  afTembly  met,  funk  of  a  fudden,  and 
a  o-reat  number  of  the  members  were  either  bruifed  or 
killed  by  the  fall.  It  was  remarked,  that  Dunftan  had 
that  day  prevented  the  king  from  attending  the  fynod,  and 
that  the  beam,  on  which  his  own  chair  ftood,  was  the 
only  one  that  did  not  fink  under  the  weight  of  the  afTem- 
bly y  :  But  thefe  circumftances,  inftead  of  begetting  any 
fufpicion  of  contrivance,  were  regarded  as  the  fureft  proof 
of  the  immediate  interposition  of  providence,  in  behalf  of 
thefe  favourites  of  heaven. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  his  accefllon,  and  there 
paired  nothing  memorable  during  his  reign.  His  death 
alone  was  memorable  and  tnigical  z.  This  young  prince 
was  endowed  with  the  moft  amiable  innocence  of"  man- 
ners ;  and  as  his  own  intentions  were  always  pure,  he  was 
incapable  of  entertaining  any  fufpicion  againft  others. 
Though  his  ftepmothcr  had  oppofed  his  fucceffion,  and 
had  railed  a  party  in  favour  of  her  own  fon,  he  always 
fhowed  her  marks  of  regard,  and  even  exprefled,  on  all 

x  W.  Malrref.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  O/berne,  p.  112.  Ceivafe,  p.  1647. 
Brompton,  p.   870.     Higdcn,  p.   269.  )'  Chron.  Sax.  p.  1*4. 
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bccafions,  the  moft  tender  affection  towards  his  brother.  c  H  A  p* 
He  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorfetfhire  ;  and  being  led  by  u- — v"~ —J 
the  chace  near  Corfe-caftle,  where  Elfrida  refided,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  vifit,  unattended  by 
any  of  his  retinue,  and  he  thereby  prefented  her  with  the 
opportunity,  which  (he  had  long  wifhcd  for.  After  he 
had  mounted  his  horfe,  he  defired  fome  liquor  to  be 
brought  him  :  While  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  head, 
a  fervrant  of  Elfrida  approached  him,  and  gave  him  a  (tab 
behind.  The  prince,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  put  fpurs 
to  his  horfe  ;  but  becoming  faint  by  lofs  of  blood,  he  fell 
from  the  faddle,  his  foot  ftuck  in  the  ftirrup,  and  he  was 
dragged  along  by  his  unruly  horfe,  till  he  expired.  Being 
tracked  by  the  blood,  his  body  was  found,  and  was  pri- 
vately interred  at  Wareham  by  his  fen-ants. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with  his 
tragical  death,  begat  fuch  companion  among  the  people, 
that  they  believed  miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb  ; 
and  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  martyr,  though  his 
murder  had  no  connexion  with  any  religious  principle  cr 
opinion.  Elfrida  built  monasteries,  and  performed  many 
penances,  in  order  to  atone  for  her  guilt  •■>  but  could  never, 
by  all  her  hypocrify  or  remorfes,  recover  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  though  fo  eufily  deluded  in  thcle  ignorant 
ages. 


Vot.  I.  K 
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CHAP.     III. 

Ethelrcd Settlement  of  the  Normans Edmund 

Ironfide — '-Canute Harold  Haref cot Hardi- 

canute Edward  the  ConfeJJ'or Harold. 

E  T  H  E  L  R  E  D. 

CHAP    *  I  ^  ^  -^  freed°m»  which  England  had  fo  long  enjoyed 
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I Ji-  J[_      from  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  feems  to  have 

proceeded,   partly   from   the  eftablifnments,    which   that 

pyratical  nation  had  obtained  in  the  north  of  France,  and 

which  employed  all  their  fuperfluous  hands  to  people  and 

maintain   them ;     partly  from    the   vigour  and  warlike 

(pirit  of  a  long  race  of  Englifh   princes,  who  preferved 

the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence  by  fea  and  land,  and 

either  prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  invaders. 

But  a  new  generation  of  men  being  now  fprung  up  in  the 

northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer  difburthen  there- 
to ?  to 

felves  on  Normandy  ;  the  Englifh  had  rcafon  to  dread, 
that  the  Danes  would  again  vifit  an  ifland,  to  which  they 
were  invited,  both  by  the  memory  of  their  pall  fuccefles, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  affiftancefrom  their  countrymen, 
who,  though  long  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  were  not 
yet  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  natives,  nor  had 
entirely  forgot  their  inveterate  habits  of  war  and  depreda- 
tion. And  as  the  reigning  prince  was  a  minor,  and  even 
when  he  attained  to  man's  eftate,  never  difcovercd  either 
courage  or  capacity  fufHcient  to  govern  his  own  fubjedls, 
much  lefs  to  repel  a  formidable  enemy,  the  people  might 
juftly  apprehend  the  worfl:  calamities  from  i'o  dangerous  a 
crifis. 

The  Danes,  before  they  durfc  attempt  any  important 

enterprize  againft  England,  made  an  inconfiderable  defcent 
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by  way  of  trial ;  and  having  landed  from  feven  veflels  near  CHAP. 
Southampton,  they  ravaged  the  country,  enriched  them- 
felves  by  fpoil,  and  departed  with  impunity.  Six  years 
after,  they  made  a  like  attempt  in  the  weft,  and  met  with 
like  fuccefs.  The  invaders,  having  now  found  affairs  in 
a  very  different  fkuation  from  that  in  which  they  formerly 
appeared,  encouraged  their  countrymen  to  alTemble  a 
greater  force,  and  to  hope  for  more  considerable  advan- 
tages. They  landed  in  EfTex  under  the  command  of 
two  leaders  ;  and  having  defeated  and  flain  at  Maiden, 
Brithnot,  duke  of  that  county,  who  ventured,  with  a 
fmall  body,  to  attack  them,  they  fpread  their  devastations 
over  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  this  extremity, 
Ethelred,  to  whom  hiftorians  give  the  epithet  of  the  Un- 
ready, inftead  of  roufing  his  people  to  defend  with  courage 
their  honour  and  their  property,  hearkened  to  the  advice 
ofSiricius,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  fiecond- 
ed  by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility;  and  paying  the 
enemy  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  he  bribed  them 
to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  mameful  expedient  was 
attended  with  the  fuccefs  which  might  be  expected.  The 
Danes  next  year  appeared  off  the  eaftern  coaft,  in  hopes 
of  fubduing  a  people,  who  defended  themfelves  by  their 
money,  which  invited  affailants,  inftead  of  their  arms, 
which  repelled  them.  But  the  Englifh,  fennble  of  their 
folly,  had,  in  the  interval,  affembied  in  a  great  council, 
and  had  determined  to  collecl:  at  London  a  fleet  capable  of 
giving  battle  to  the  enemy  a  ;  though  that  judicious  mea- 
fure  failed  of  fuccefs,  from  the  treachery  of  Alfric,  duke 
of  Mercia,  whofe  name  is  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that 
age,  by  the  calamities  which  his  repeated  perfidy  brought 
upon  his  country.  This  nobleman  had,  in  98^,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  father,  Alfere,  in  that  extenilve  command ; 
but  being  deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and  baniflied  the 

3  Chron.  Sax.  p.  126, 
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CHAP,  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  intrigue,  and 
^^——^  all  his  power,  which  was  too  great  for  a  fubjecSt,  to  be 
reftored  to  his  country,  and  reinitiated  in  his  authority. 
Having  had  experience  of  the  credit  and  malevolence  of 
his  enemies,  he  thenceforth  truSted  for  fecurity,  not  to 
his  fervices  or  to  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but 
to  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  vafFals, 
and  to  the  public  calamities,  which,  he  thought,  muSt, 
in  every  revolution,  render  his  afiiStance  neceflary.  Hav- 
ing fixed  this  refolution,  he  determined  to  prevent  all  fuch 
fuccefles  as  might  eftablifh  the  royal  authority,  or  render 
his  own  Situation  dependant  or  precarious.  As  the  Eng- 
lish had  formed  the  plan  of  furrounding  and  destroying 
the  Daniih  fleet  in  harbour,  he  privately  informed  the 
enemy  of  their  danger ;  and  when  they  put  to  fea,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  intelligence,  hedefertedto  them,  with  the 
fquadron  under  his  command,  the  night  before  the  en- 
gagement, and  thereby  difappointed  all  the  efforts  of  his 
countrymen  b.  Ethelred,  enraged  at  his  perfidy,  feized 
his  fon,  Alfgar,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out c. 
But  fuch  was  the  power  of  Alfric,  that  he  again  forced 
himfelf  into  authority  ;  and  though  he  had  given  this  Spe- 
cimen of  his  character,  and  received  this  grievous  provo- 
cation, it  was  found  neceflary  to  entruSt  him  anew  with 
the  government  of  Mercia.  This  conducl  of  the  court, 
w  hich,  in  all  its  circumftances,  is  fo  barbarous,  weak, 
and  imprudent,  both  merited  and  prognosticated  the  molt 
grievous  calamities. 

9S3-  The  northern  invaders,  now  well  acquainted  with  the 

defencelefs  condition  of  England,  made   a  powerful 
(cent  under  the  command  of  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
arid  Olave,  king  of  N  I      [lumber, 

Spread  on  all  fides  their  deltru&ive  ravages.     Lindcfey 

b  Chron,  Sax,  p.  127.     W«  Malm.  p.  62.     Higden,  p.  270. 
c  Chron.  Sax,  p.  ia8.      ->i,  p.  61. 
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was  laid  wafte  ;  Banbury  was  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  CHAP. 
Northumbrians,  though  moftly  of  Daniih  defcent,  were, 
conftraincd  either  to  join  the  invaders,  or  to  fuiTer  under 
their  depredations.  A  powerful  army  was  affembled  to 
oppofe  the  Danes,  and  a  general  action  enfued  j  but  the 
Englifh  were  abandoned  in  the  battle,  by  the  cowardice 
or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders,  all  of  them  men  of 
Danifh  race,  Frena,  Frithegift,  and  Godwin,  who  gave 
the  example  of  a  fhameful  flight  to  the  troops  under  their 
command. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuecefs,  and  {till  more  by  the 
contempt  which  it  infpired  for  their  enemy,  the  pi- 
rates ventured  to  attack  the  center  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
entering  the  Thames  in  ninety-four  veffels,  laid  fiege 
to  London,  and  threatened  it  with  total  defrrucHon.  But 
the  citizens,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  and  firmly  united 
among  themfelves,  made  a  bolder  defence  than  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  nobility  and  gentry  gave  the  invaders  reafon 
to  apprehend  ;  and  the  befiegers,  after  fuffering  the  great- 
ell:  hardfhips,  were  finally  fruftrated  in  their  attempt.  In 
order  to  revenge  themfelves,  they  laid  wafte  Eflex,  Suf- 
fex,  and  Hampshire  ;  and  having  there  procured  horfes, 
they  were  thereby  enabled  to  fpread,  through  the  more 
inland  counties,  the  fury  of  their  depredations.  In  this 
extremity,  Ethel  red  and  his  nobles  had  recourfe  to  the 
former  expedient ;  and  fending  ambafiadors  to  the  two 
northern  kings,  they  promifed  them  fubiiftence  and  tri- 
bute, en  condition  they  would,  for  the  prefent,  put  an 
end  to  their  ravages,  and  fcon  after  depart  the  kingdom. 
Sweyn  and  Olave  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  peaceably 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Southampton,  where  the  fum 
of  fixteen  thoufartd  pounds  was  paid  to  them.  Olave 
even  made  a  journey  to  Andover,  where  Ethelred  refidec  ; 
and  he  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Englifh 
bimops,  as  well  as  many  rich  prefents  from  the  king. 
He  here  promifed,  that  he  would  never  more  infeft  the 
K  3  Englifh 
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CHAP,  Englifh  territories  ;  and  he  faithfully  fulfilled  that  en-r 
gagement.  This  prince  receives  the  appellation  of  St. 
Olave  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  prefumption,  which  lies,  either  againft  the 
understanding  or  morals  of  every  one,  who  in  thofe  ig- 
norant ages  was  dignified  with  that  title,  he  feems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  merit  and  of  virtue.  Sweyn,  though 
lefs  fcrupulous  than  Olave,  was  conftrained,  upon  the 
departure  of  the  Norwegian  prince,  to  evacuate  alfo  the 
kingdom  with  all  his  followers. 
937-  This  compofition  brought  only  a  fhort  interval  to  the 

miferies  of  the  Englifh.  The  Danifti  pirates  appeared 
foon  after  in  the  Severne ;  and  having  committed  fpoil  in 
Wales,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  they  failed 
round  to  the  fouth-coaft,  and  entering  the  Tamar,  com- 
pleted the  devaftation  of  thefe  two  counties.  They  then 
returned  to  the  Briftol-channel ;  and  penetrating  into  the 
country  by  the  Avon,  fprcad  themfelves  over  all  that 
neighbourhood,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  even  into  Dor- 
99S.  fetfhire.  They  next  changed  the  feat  of  war  ;  and  after 
ravaging  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  they  entered  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  and  laid  fiege  to  Rochefter,  where  they  defeated 
the  Kentifh-men  in  a  pitched  battle.  After  this  victory 
the  whole  province  of  Kent  was  made  a  fcene  of  flaugh- 
ter,  fire,  and  devaftation.  The  extremity  of  thefe  mife- 
ries forced  the  Englifh  into  counfels  for  common  defence 
both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  the  weaknefs  of  the  king,  the 
divifions  among  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  fome,  the 
cowardice  of  others,  the  want  of  concert  in  all,  fruf- 
trated  every  endeavour  :  Their  fleets  and  armies  either 
came  too  late  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  were  repulfed  with 
difhonourj  and  the  people  were  thus  equally  ruined  by 
refiftance  or  by  fubmifllon.  The  Englifh,  therefore,  def- 
titute  both  of  prudence  and  unanimity  in  council,  of 
courage  and  condudr.  in  the  field,  had  recourfe  to  the 
fame    weak  expedient,    which   by  experience    they  had 

already 
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already  found  fo  ineffectual :  They  offered  the  Danes  to  c  H  A  p. 
buy  peace  by  paying  them  a  large  fum  of  money.  Thefe  <_  -^ 
ravagers  rofe  continually  in  their  demands  ;  and  now  re- 
quired the  payment  of  24,000  pounds,  to  which  the  Eng- 
liih  were  fo  mean  and  imprudent  as  to  fubmit a.  The  de- 
parture of  the  Danes  procured  them  another  fhort  interval 
of  repofe, which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it  were  to  be  perpetual, 
without  making  any  effectual  preparations  for  a  more  vi- 
gorous refiftance  upon  the  next  return  of  the  enemy. 

Besides  receiving  this  fum,  the  Danes  were  engaged 
by  another  motive  to  depart  a  kingdom,  which  appeared 
fo  little  in  a  fituation  to  refill  their  efforts  :  They  were 
invited  over  by  their  countrymen  in  Normandy,  who  at 
this  time  were  hard  preffed  by  the  arms  of  Robert,  king 
of  France,  and  who  found  it  difHcult  to  defend  the  fettle- 
ment,  which,  with  fo  much  advantage  to  themfelves  and 
glory  to  their  nation,  they  had  made  in  that  country.  It 
is  probable,  alfo,  that  Ethelred,  obferving  the  clofe  con- 
nexions thus  maintained  among  all  the  Danes,  however 
divided  in  government  or  fituation,  was  defirous  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people  :  For  this 
purpofe,  being  now  a  widower,  he  made  his  addreffes  to 
Emma,  fifter  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  and  he 
fcon  fucceeded  in  his  negociation.  The  princefs  came 
over  this  year  to  England,  and  was  married  to  Ethel-  1001, 
redb. 

In  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  beginning  of  the  tenth  s-ttlement 
century  ;  when  the  north,  not  yet  exhaufted  by  that  mul-  mJI13> 
titude  of  people  or  rather  nations,  which  me  had  fuc- 
ceflively  emitted,  fent  forth  a  new  race,  not  of  cono^er- 
ors,  as  before,  but  of  pirates  and  ravagers,  who  infeiled 
the  countries  pofieffed  by  her  once  warlike  fons  ;  lived 
Rollo,   a  petty  prince  or  chieftain  in   Denmark,  whofe 

a  Hoveden,  p.  429,     Chron.  Mailr.  p.  153.  b  H.  Hur.t.  p.  359. 

Higden,  p.  271. 
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C  HnA  P"  va^ouran^  abilities  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  cxpofed  in  his  youth  to  the  jealoufy  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  attacked  his  fmall,  but  in- 
dependant  principality;  and  w.io,  being  foiled  in  every 
afTault,  had  recourfe  at  laft  to  perfidy  for  effectuating  his 
purpofe,  which  he  had  fo  often  attempted  in  vain  by 
force  of  arms  c  :  He  lulled  Rollo  into  fecurity  by  an  in- 
fidious  peace  ;  and  falling  fuddenly  upon  him,  murder- 
ed his  brother  and  his  braveft  officers,  and  forced  him 
to  fly  fcr  fafcty  into  Scandinavia.  Here  many  of  his 
ancient  fubjects,  induced  partly  by  affection  to  their 
prince,  partly  by  the  oppreflions  of  the  Daniih  monarch, 
ranged  themfelver,  under  his  ftandard,  and  offered  to  fpl- 
low  him  in  every  enterprize.  Rollo,  inftead  of  attempt- 
ing to  recover  his  paternal  dominions,  where  he  muft 
expect  a  vigorous  refinance  from  the  Danes,  determined 
to  purfue  an  eafier,  but  more  important  undertaking,  and 
to  make  his  fortune,  in  imitation  of  his  countrymen 
by  pillaging  the  richer  and  more  fouthern  coafes  of  Eu- 
rope. He  collected  a  body  of  troops,  which,  like  that 
of  all  thofe  ravager?,  was  compofed  of  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Frifians,  Danes,  and  adventurers  of  all  nations, 
who,  being  accuilomcd  to  a  roving,  unfettled  life,  took 
delight  in  nothing  but  war  and  plunder.  His  reputation 
brought  hfm  afTociat.es  from  all  quarters;  andavifion,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  his  fleep,  and 
which,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it,  prog:iofti- 
cated  the  greateft  fuccefTes,  proved  al fo  a  powerful  in- 
centive with  thofe  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  people d. 

The  firft  attempt,  made  by  Rollo,  was  on  England, 
near  the  end  of  Alfred's  reign;  when  that  great  monarch, 
having  fettled  Guthrun  and  his  followers  in  Eaft-Anglia, 
and  others  of  thofe  free-booters  in  Northumberland,  and 

c   Dodo  ex  edi'.  Puchpfnf.  p.  70,  71.  Giil.  Gemeticenis,  lib.  2.  cap.  2,  3. 
«•  Duiio,  J.  71.     Gul,  Gcih.  in  epill.  ad  Gul.Conq. 
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having  reftored  peace  to  his  haraflcd  country,  had  efta-  G  H  a  P. 
blifhed  the  moft  excellent  military  as  well  as  civil  infti- 
tutions  among  the  Englifh.  The  prudent  Dane,  finding 
that  no  advantages  could  be  gained  over  fuch  a  people, 
governed  by  fuch  a  prince,  foe  11  turned  his  enterprizes 
againft  France,  which  he  found  more  exr.cil.-i  to  his  in- 
roads c  ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  Eudes,  an  ufurper,  .  "1 
of  Charles  the  Simp!",  a  weak  prince,  he  committed 
the  moil  deftructive  ravages  both  on  the  inland  and  ma- 
ritime provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  French,  havi 
no  means  of  defence  againft  a  leader,  who  united  all 
the  valour  of  his  countrymen  with  the  policy  of  more  ci- 
vilized nations,  were  obliged  to  fubrnit  to  the  expedient 
pradlafed  by  Alfred,  and  to  offer  the  invaders  a  fettlcme.it 
in  fome  of  thofe  provinces,  which  they  had  depopulated 
by  their  arms  \ 

The  reafon  why  the  Danes  for  many  years  purfued 
meafures  fo  different  from  thefe  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Lombards, 
and  other  northern  conquerors,  was  the  great  difference, 
in  the  method  of  attack,  which  was  praclifed  by  thefe 
feveral  nations,  and  to  which  the  nature  of  their  refpec- 
tive  fituations  neceifariiy  confined  them.  The  latter 
tribes,  living  in  an  inland  country,  made  incurfions  by 
land  upon  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  when  they  entered 
far  into  the  frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  along 
with  them  their  wives  and  families,  whom  they  had  no 
hopes  of  foon  re-vifiting,  and  who  could  not  otherwife 
participate  of  their  plunder.  This  circumftance  quickly 
made  them  think  of  forcing  a  fettlement  in  the  provinces, 
which  they  had  over-run  ;  and  thefe  barbarians,  fpread- 
ing  themfelves  over  the  country,  found  an  intereit  in 
protecting  the  property  and  induftry  of  the  people,  whom 
they  had  fubdued.     But  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  ih> 

*  Gul.  Cemet.  lib.  2.  cap,  6,  f  Dudo5  p.  Sz. 
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C  H  A  P.yited   by  their  maritime  fituation,  and  obliged  to  main- 
Ill.  .  . 

tain  themfelves   in  their  uncultivated  country  by  riming, 

had  acquired  fome  experience  of  navigation  ;  and  in  their 
military  excurfions  purfued  the  method  prafrifed  againft 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  more  early  Saxons :  They  made 
defcents  in  fmall  bodies  from  their  fhips  or  rather  boats, 
and  ravaging  the  coafts,  returned  with  the  booty  to  their 
families,  whom  they  could  not  conveniently  carry  along 
with  them  in  thofe  hazardous  enterprizes.  But  when 
they  encreafed  their  armaments,  made  incurfions  into  the 
inland  countries,  and  found  it  fafe  to  remain  longer  in 
the  midft  of  the  enfeebled  enemy,  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  crowd  their  veffels  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  having  no  longer  any  temptation  to  return  into 
their  own  country,  they  willingly  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fettling  in  the  warm  climates  and  cultivated 
fields  of  the  fouth. 

Affairs  were  in  this  fituation  with  R.0II0  and  his  fol- 
lowers, when  Charles  propofed  to  relinquifh  to  them  the 
province  formerly  called  Neuftria,  and  to  purchafe  peace 
on  thefe  hard  conditions.  After  all  the  terms  were  fully 
fettled,  there  appeared  only  one  circumftance  fhocking  to 
the  haughty  Dane  :  He  was  required  to  do  homage  to 
Charles  for  this  province,  and  to  put  himfelf  in  that  hu- 
miliating pofture,  impofed  on  vafTals  by  the  rites  of  the 
feudal  law.  He  long  refufed  to  fubmit  to  this  indignity ; 
but  being  unwilling  to  lofe  fuch  important  advantages  for 
a  mere  ceremony,  he  made  a  facrifice  of  his  pride  to  his 
interefr,  and  acknowledged  himfelf  in  form  the  vaflal  of 
the  French  monarch  s.  Charles  gave  him  His  daughter, 
Gifla,  in  marriage  ;  and  that  he  might  bind  him  fafter  to 
his  interefts,  made  him  a  donation  of  a  confiderable  ter- 
ritory, befides  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to 
him  by  his  ftipulations.  When  fome  of  the  French 
nobles   informed   him,  that,  in  return  for  fo  generous  a 

s  Ypod,  Ncuil.  p.  417. 
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prefent,  it  was  expe&ed,  that  he  fhould  throw  himfelf  at c  H  A  p» 
the  king's  feet,  and  make  fuitable  acknowledgments  for  ^_,_  ..,_/ 
his  bounty  ;  Rollo  replied,  that  he  would  rather  break 
off  the  treaty  ;  and  it  was  with  fonie  difficulty  they  could 
perfuade  him  to  make  that  compliment  by  one  of  his  cap- 
tains. The  Dane,  commiffioned  for  this  purpofe,  full 
of  indignation  at  the  order,  and  defpifmg  fo  unwarlike  a 
prince,  caught  Charles  by  the  foot,  and  pretending  to 
carry  it  to  his  mouth,  that  he  might  kifs  it,  overthrew 
him  before  all  his  courtiers.  The  French  nation,  fenfible 
of  their  prefent  weaknefs,  found  it  prudent  to  overlook 
this  infult h. 

Rollo,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was 
tired  of  wars  and  depredations,  applied  himfelf,  with  ma- 
ture counfels,  to  the  fettlement  of  his  new-acquired  ter- 
ritory, which  was  thenceforth  called  Normandy  ;  and  he 
parcelled  it  out  among  his  captains  and  followers.  He 
followed  in  this  partition  the  cuftoms  of  the  feudal  law, 
which  was  then  univerfally  eftablifned  in  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  fuited  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  that  age.  He  treated  the  French  fubje&s 
who  fubmitted  to  him,  with  mildnefs  and  juftice  ;  he  re- 
claimed his  ancient  followers  from  their  ferocity  and  vio- 
lence ;  he  eftablifhed  lav/  and  order  throughout  his  ftate; 
and  after  a  life  {pent  in  tumults  and  ravages,  he  died 
peaceably  in  a  good  old  age,  and  left  his  dominions  to 
his  pofterity  '. 

William  I.  who  fucceeded  him,  governed  the  dutchy 
for  twenty-five  years  ;  and  during  this  time,  the  Nor- 
mans were  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  French,  had 
acquired  their  language,  had  imitated  their  manners,  and 
had  made  fuch  progrefs  towards  cultivation,  that,  en  the 
death  of  William,  his  fon,  Richard,  though  a  minor  k, 
inherited  his  dominions  :  A   furc  proof,  that  the  Nor- 

b  Gul.  Gsniet.  lib.-,  cap.  17.  '   Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  2,  cap.  19, 

io,  si.  *  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  459,     Gul  Gemet,  lib,  4.  cap.  1. 
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CHAP,  mans  were  already  fomewhat  advanced  in  civility,  and 
U— v— «->  tnat  tneir  government  could  now  reft  fecure  on  its  laws 
and  civil  inftitutions,  and  was  not  wholly  Curtained  by 
the  abilities  of  the  fovereign.  Richard,  after  a  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  year  996  '  ;  which  was  eighty-five 
years  after  the  firft  eitablifhment  of  the  Normans  in 
France.  This  w  is  the  duke,  who  gave  his  fifter,  Emma, 
in  marriage  to  Ethelred,  king  of  England,  and  who  there- 
by formed  connections  with  a  country,  which  his  pofte- 
rity  was  fo  foon  after  defUned  to  fubdue. 

The  Danes  had  been  eftablifhed  during  a  longer  pe- 
riod in  England  than  in  France  :  and  though  the  fimi- 
larity  of  their  original  language  to  that  of  the  Saxons 
invited  them  to  a  more  early  coalition  with  the  natives, 
they  had  hitherto  found  fo  little  example  of  civilized  man- 
ners among  the  Englifh,  that  they  retained  all  their  an- 
cient ferocity,  and  valued  themfelves  only  on  their  na- 
tional character  of  military  bravery.  The  recent,  as  well 
as  more  ancient  achievements  of  their  countrymen,  tend- 
ed to  fupport  this  idea ;  and  the  Englifh  princes,  parti- 
cularly Athelftan  and  Edgar,  fenfible  of  that  fuperiority, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  keep  in  pay  bodies  of  Danifli 
troops,  who  were  quartered  about  the  country,  and  com- 
mitted many  violences  upon  the  inhabitants.  Thefe 
mercenaries  had  attained  to  fuch  a  height  of  luxury,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Englifh  writers  '",  that  thev  combed 
their  hair  once  a  day,  bathed  themfelves  once  a  week, 
changed  their  cloaths  frequently  ;  and  by  all  thefe  arts  of 
effeminacy,  as  well  as  by  their  military  character,  had 
rendered  themfelves  fo  agreeable  to  the  fair  fex,  that  they 
debauched  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Enj-lifh,  and 
difhonoured  many  families.  But  what  moil  provoked 
the  inhabitants,  was,  that,  inftead  of  defending  them 
linfl  invaders,  .  -  j   were  ever  ready  to  betray  them  to 

1  Older,  Viulis,  p    459.  ni  Wallingf»rd,  p   ,347. 
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the  foreip-n  Danes,  and  to  afTociate  themfclves  with  all  c  ^  A  p« 
ftraggling  parties  of  that  nation.  The  animofity,  be-  v— v--~> 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  Englifh  and  Danilh  race,  had, 
from  thefe  repeated  injuries,  rifen  to  a  great  height;  when 
Ethelred,  from  a  policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  em- 
braced the  cruel  refolution  of  mafTacring  the  latter 
throughout  all  his  dominions  *.  Secret  orders  were  dif-  1002. 
patched  to  commence  the  execution  every  where  on  the 
fame  day;  and  the  feilival  of  St.  Brice,  which  fell  on  a  Nov.  13. 
Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Danes  ufually  bathed 
themfelves,  was  chofcn  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  i.eedlefs 
to  repeat  the  accounts  tranfmitted  concerning  the  barba- 
rity of  this  mafTacre  :  The  rage  of  the  populace,  excited 
by  fo  many  injuries,  fandtified  by  authority,  and  ftimu- 
lated  by  example,  difringuifhed  not  between  innocence 
and  guilt,  fpared  neither  fex  nor  age,  and  was  not  fa- 
tiated  without  the  tortures,  as  well  as  death,  of  the  un- 
happy victims.  Even  Gunilda,  fifter  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  had  married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  em- 
braced Chriftianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric,  earl  of 
Wilts,  feized  and  condemned  to  death  by  Ethelred,  after 
feeing  her  hufband  and  children  butchered  before  her  face. 
This  unhappy  princefs  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  de- 
fpair,  that  her  murder  would  foon  be  avenged  by  the 
total  ruin  of  the  Engliih  nation. 

Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled  ;  and  never  did  ,003« 
barbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal  to  the  authors.  Sweyn 
and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  invading 
the  Engliih,  appeared  off  the  weftern  coaft,  and  threat- 
ened to  take  full  revenge  for  the  flaughter  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Exeter  fell  firft  into  their  hands,  from  the 
negligence  or  treachery  of  earl  Hugh,  a  Norman,  who 
had  been  made  governor  by  the  intereft  of  Queen  Emma. 
They  began  to  fpread,  their  devaluations  over  the  country; 

*  See  note  [DJ  at  the  end  cf  the  volume, 

when 
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CHAP,  when  the  Enp-liih,  fenfible  what  outrages  they  muft  now 

III.  .  &  J 

■l_ ..  -  -  _.fvpetc}  from  their  barbarous  and  offended  enemy,  aflem- 

bled  more  early  and  in  greater  numbers  than  ufual,  and 

made  an  appearance  of  vigorous  refiftance-     But  all  thefe 

preparations  were  fruftrated  by  the  treachery  of  duke  Al  - 

fric,  who  was   intrufted  with  the   command,   and  who, 

feigning  ficknefs,    refufed  to  lead  the   army  againft  the 

Danes,  till  it  was  difpirited,  and  at  lafl  diffipated,  by  his 

fatal  mifconducl.     Alfric  foon  after  died  ;  and  Edric,  a 

greater  traitor   than   he,    who   had  married    the    king's 

daughter,  and  had  acquired  a  total  afcendant  over  him, 

fucceeded  Alfric  in  the  government  of  Mercia,  and   in 

the  command  of  the  Engliih  armies.     A   great   famine, 

proceeding  partly  from   the  bad  feafons,  partly  from  the 

decay  of  agriculture,  added  to  all  the  other  miferies   of 

the  inhabitants.     The   country,    wafted  by  the  Danes, 

harafled  by  the  fruitlefs   expeditions  of  its   own  forces, 

was  reduced   to  the   utmoft  defolation  ;  and  at  laft  fub- 

JC07.      mitted  to  the  infamy  of  purchafing  a  precarious   peace 

from  the  enemy,   by  the  payment  of  30,000  pounds. 

The  Englifh  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval  in 

making  preparations   againft    the   return   of  the   Danes, 

which  they  had  reafon  foon  to  expect.    A  law  was  made, 

ordering  the  proprietors  of  eight  hydes  of  land  to  provide 

each  a  horfeman  and   a  complete  fuit  of  armour  ;   and 

thofe  of  310  hydes  to  equip  a  fh ip  for  the  defence  of  the 

coaft.      When    this   navy  was    aflcmbled,    which   muft 

have  confided  of  near  eight  hundred  vcffels  ",  all  hopes  of 

its  fuccefs  were  difappointed  bv  the  factions,  animofities, 

and  diffentions  of  the  nobility.     Edric  had  impelled  his 

brother  Brightric  to  prefer  an  accufation  of  rj  ;;nft 

Wolfnoth,  governor  of  Suifex,  the  father  oi  the  famous 

earl  Godwin;  and  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  with 

the  malevolence  as  well  as  power  of  his  enemy,   found  no 

n  There  were  243, 6oj  hydes  in  England,     Consequently  the  fhips  equip, 
ped  muft  be  785,     The  cavalry  was  jO,4;0  men. 

means 
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means  of  fafety  but  in  deferting  with  twenty  mips  to  c  H  A  p- 
the  Danes.  Brightric  purfued  him  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  y _,_  -  ,_j 
fail ;  but  his  mips  being  mattered  in  a  temped,  and 
ftranded  on  the  coad,  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by  Wolf- 
noth,  and  all  his  vefTels  burnt  and  dedroyed.  The  im- 
becility of  the  king  was  little  capable  of  repairing  this 
misfortune  :  The  treachery  of  Edric  frudrated  every  plan 
for  future  defence  :  And  the  Englifh  navy,  difconcerted, 
difcouraged,  and  divided,  was  at  lad  fcattered  into  its 
feveral  harbours. 

It  is  almod  impoffible,  or  would  be  tedious,  to  relate  par- 
ticularly all  the  miferies  to  which  the  Englifh  were  thence- 
forth expofed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  the  facking  and 
burning  of  towns  ;  the  devadations  of  the  open  country ; 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom ;  their  cruel  diligence  in  difcovering  any  cor- 
ner, which  had  not  been  ranfacked  by  their  former  vio- 
lence. The  broken  and  disjointed  narration  of  the  a:i- 
tient  hidorians  is  here  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
war,  which  was  conducted  by  fuch  fudden  inroads,  as 
would  have  been  dangerous  even  to  an  united  and  well 
governed  kingdom,  but  proved  fatal,  where  nothing  but 
a  general  condernation,  and  mutual  diffidence  and  dif- 
fention  prevailed.  The  governors  of  one  province  re- 
futed to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  another,  and  were  at 
lad  terrified  from  aflembl'.ng  their  forces  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  province.  General  councils  were  fummon- 
ed  ;  but  either  no  refolution  was  taken,  or  none  was  car- 
ried into  execution.  And  the  only  expedient,  in  which 
the  Englifh  agreed,  was  the  bafe  and  imprudent  one,  of 
buying  anew  a  peace  from  the  Danes  by  the  payment  of 
48,000  pounds. 

This  meafure  did  not  bring  them  even  that  fhort  in-     ion« 
terval  of  repofe,  which  they  had  expected  from  it.     The 
Danes,  difregarding  all  engagements,  continued  their  de- 
vadations 
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CHAP,  vacations  and  hoftilities;  levied  a  new  contribution  of 
ill. 

\_  —  ■  8000  pounds  upon  the  county  of*  Kent  alone ;  mur- 
dered the  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  refufed  to 
countenance  this  exaction ;  and  the  Englifh  nobility- 
found  no  other  refource  than  that  of  fubmittihg  every 
where  to  the  Danifh  monarch,  fwearing  allegiance  to  him, 
and  delivering  him  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour. 
'O'S-  Ethelred,  equally  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy > 
and  the  treachery  of  his  own  fubjecTs,  fled  into  Nor- 
mandy, whither  he  had  fent  before  him  Queen  Emma, 
and  her  two  fons,  Alfred  and  Edward.  Richard  received 
his  unhappy  guefls  with  a  generofity  that  does  honour  to 
his  memory. 

"14.  Tb\E  king  had  not  been  above  fix  weeks  in  Norman- 

dy, when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who  expired 
at  Gainfborough,  before  he  had  time  to  eftablifh  himfelf 
in  his  new-acquired  dominions.  The  Englifh  prelates 
and  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  this  event,  fent  over  a 
deputation  to  Normandy  ;  inviting  Ethelred  to  return  to 
them,  expreffing  a  defire  of  being  governed  again  by  their 
native  prince*  and  intimating  their  hopes,  that,  being 
now  tutored  by  experience^  he  would  avoid  all  thofe  er- 
rors, which  had  been  attended  with  fuch  misfortunes  to 
himfelf  and  to  his  people.  But  the  mifcondu&  of  Ethel- 
red was  incurable;  and  on  his  refumingthe  government, 
he  difcovered  the  fame  incapacity,  indolence,  cowardice, 
and  credulity,  which  had  fo  often  expol  d  !.'m  to  the 
irifults  of  his  enemies.  His  fon-in-law,  Edric,  notwith- 
standing his  repeated  treafons,  retained  fuch  influen 
court,  as  to  initil  into  the  kjng  jealoufies  of  Sigefertand 
Morcar,  two  of  .  Edric  ..'- 

lured   them  into  his  houfe,    where   he   mur  m  ; 

while  I  .  participated  in  the  infa  tion, 

by  confiscating  their  s  ijito  a  con- 

vent the  widow  of  Sig  fe  t. 

8 
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gular  beauty  and  merit ;  and   in   a  vifit  which  was  paid  CHAP. 

her,   during    her  confinement,    by   prince  Edmond,  the  ^ . . ^ 

king's  eldeft  fon,  fhe  infpired  him  with  fo  violent  an  af- 
f-cStion,  that  he  releafed  her  from  the  convent,  and  Toon 
after  married  her,  without  the  confent  of  his  father. 

Mean  while  the  Englifh  found  in  Canute,  the  fon 
and  fucceflbr  of  Sweyn,  an  enemy  no  lefs  terrible  than 
the  prince,  from  whom  death  had  fo  lately  delivered 
them.  He  ravaged  the  eaftern  coaft  with  mercilefs  fury, 
and  put  afhore  all  the  Englifh  hoftages  at  Sandwich,  af- 
ter having  cut  off  their  hands  and  nofes.  He  was  ob- 
liged, by  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Denmark  ;  but  returning  foon  after,  he  continued  his 
depredations  along  the  .fouthern  coaft  :  He  even  broke 
into  the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet ;  where 
an  army  was  afTembled  againft  him,  under  the  command 
of  prince  Edmond  and  duke  Edric.  The  latter  (till  con- 
tinued his  perfidious  machinations  :  After  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  he  found  means  IorSi 
to  difperfe  the  army  ;  and  he  then  openly  deferted  to 
Canute  with  forty  veflels. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond  was 
not  difconcerted  ;  but  afTembling  together  all  the  force 
of  England,  was  in  a  condition  to  give  the  enemy  battle. 
The  king  had  had  fuch  frequent  experience  of  perfidy 
among  h;s  fubjecls,  that  he  had  loll  all  confidence  in 
them  :  He  remained  at  London,  pretending  ficknefs,  but 
really  from  apprehenfions,  that  they  intended  to  buy 
their  peace,  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  army  called  aloud  for  their  fovereign  to 
march  at  their  head  againft  the  Danes  ;  and  on  his  re- 
fufal  to  take  the  field,  they  were  fo  difcourap-ed,  that 
thofe  vaft  preparations  became  ineffe&ual  for  the  defence  * 
of  the  kingdom.  Edmond,  deprived  of  all  regular  fup- 
plies  to  maintain  his  foldiers,    was  obliged   to  commit 

Vol.  I.  L  equal 
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equal  ravages  with  thofe  which  were  pradlifed  by  the  Danes  j. 
and  after  making  fome  fruitlefs  expeditions  into  the  northy 
which  had  fubmitted  entirely  to  Canute's  power,  he  re- 
tired to  London,  determined  there  to  maintain  to  the  laft 
extremity  the  fmall  remains  of  Englifh  liberty.  He  there 
found  every  thing  in  confufion  by  the  death  of  thekingr 
ioiS.  wh0  expired  after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of 
thirty-five  years..  He  left  two  fons  by  his  firft  marriage* 
Edtnond,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Edwy,  whom  Ca- 
nute afterwards  murdered.  His  two  fons  by  the  fecond 
marriage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  were,  immediately  upon. 
Ethelred's  death,  conveyed  into  Normandy  by  Queeii 
Emma. 

E  D  M  O  N  D     Ironiide. 

THIS  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Iron-fide 
from  his  hardy  valour,  poflelled  courage  and  abi- 
lities, fumcient  to  have  faved  his  country  from  finking 
into  thofe  calamities,  but  not  to  raife  it  from  that  abyfs 
of  mifery,  into  which  it  had  already  fallen.  Among  the 
other  misfortunes  of  the  Englifh,  treachery  and  difaffec- 
tion  had  creeped  in  among  the  nobility  and  prelates  ;  and 
Edmond  found  no  better  expedient  for  preventing  the 
farther  progrefs  of  thefe  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  his  ar- 
my inftantly  into  the  field,  and  to  employ  them  againfl 
the  common  enemy.  After  meeting  with  fome  fuccefs 
at  Gillingham,  he  prepared  himfelf  to  decide  in  one  ge- 
neral engagement  the  fate  of  his  crown  :  At  Scoerfton,. 
in  the  county  of  Glocefler,  he  offered  battle  to  the  ene- 
my, who  were  commanded  by  Canute  and  Edric.  For- 
tune in  the  beginning  of  the  day  declared  for  him  ;  but 
Edric,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  one  Ofmer,  whofe 
countenance  refemblcd  that  of  Edmond,  fixed  it  on  a 
fpear,  carried  it  through  the  ranks  in  triumph,  and  called 
aloud  to  the  Englifh,  that  it  was  time  to  fly  ;  for  behold ' 
4  the 
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the  head  of  their  fovereign.  And  though  Edmond,  oh-  CHAP, 
fervihg  the  confternation  of  the  troops,  took  off  his  hel- 
met and  fhowed  himfelf  to  them,  the  utmoft  he  could 
gain  by  his  activity  and  valour  was  to  leave  the  vic- 
tory undecided,  Edric  now  took  a  furer  method  to 
ruin  him,  by  pretending  to  defert  to  him ;  and  as  Ed- 
mond was  well  acquainted  with  his  power,  and  proba- 
bly knew  no  other  of  the  chief  nobility  in  whom  he 
could  repofe  more  confidence,  he  was  obliged,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  perfidy  of  the  man,  to  give 
him  a  considerable  command  in  the  army.  A  battle 
foon  after  enfued  at  Arlington  in  EfTex ;  where  Edric, 
flying  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  occafioned  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Englifh,  followed  by  a  great  {laughter  of 
the  nobility.  The  indefatigable  Edmond,  however,  had 
ftill  refources :  AfTembling  a  new  army  at  Glocefler,  he 
Was  again  in  a  condition  to  difpute  the  field  ;  when  the 
Danifh  and  Englifh  nobility,  equally  haraffed  with  thole 
convulfions,  obliged  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mife,  and  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty. 
Canute  referved  to  himfelf  the  northern  divifion  of  Mer- 
cia,  Eaft-Anglia^  and  Northumberland,  which  he  had 
entirely  fubdued  :  The  fouthern  parts  were  left  to  Ed- 
mond* This  prince  furvived  the  treaty  about  a  month : 
He  was  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  cf  his  chamber- 
lains, accomplices  of  Edric,  who  thereby  made  way  for 
the  fucceflion  of  Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

CANUTE, 


TH  E  Englifh,  who  had  been  unable  to  defend  their 
country,  and  maintain  their  independency,  under 
fo  active  and  brave  a  prince  as  Edmond,  could,  after  his 
death,  expe£t  nothing  but  total  fubjeclion  from  Canute, 
who,  active  and  brave  himfelf,  and  at  the  head  of  a  ^reat 
L  2  force, 
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p-  force,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two  fons  of  Edmond.  Yet  this 
Conqueror,  who  was  commonly  fo  little  fcrupulous,  mow- 
ed himfelf  anxious  to  cover  his  injuftice  under  plaufible 
pretences  :  Before  he  feized  the  dominions  of  the  Englifh 
princes,  he  fummoned  a  general  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of 
England,  in  order  to  fix  the  fucceflion  of  the  kingdom. 
He  here  fuborned  fome  nobles  to  depofc,  that,  in  the 
treaty  of  Gloceftcr,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed,  either 
to  name  Canute,  in  cafe  of  Edmond's  death,  fuccefTor  in 
his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his  children  (for  hiftorians 
vary  in  this  particular)  :  And  that  evidence,  fupported  by 
the  great  power  of  Canute,  determined  the  ftates  imme- 
diately to  put  the  Danifh  monarch  in  pofieflion  of  the 
government.  Canute,  jealous  of  the  two  princes,  but 
fenfible  that  he  mould  render  himfelf  extremely  odious, 
if  he  ordered  them  to  be  difpatched  in  England,  jferit 
them  abroad  to  his  ally,  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he 
defired,  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at  his  court,  to  free  him, 
by  their  death,  from  all  farther  anxiety.  The  Swedifh 
monarch  was  too  generous  to  comply  with  this  requcft  ; 
but  being  afraid  of  drawing  on  himfelf  a  quarrel  with 
Canute,  by  protecting  the  young  princes,  he  fent  them 
to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  in  his 
The  elder,  Edwin,  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
filter  of -the  king  of  Hungary;  but  the  Englifh  prince 
dying  without  i flue,  Solomon  gave  his  fifter-in-law,  Aga- 
tha, daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in  marriage  to 
Edward,  the  younger  brother  \  and  flie  bore  him  1 
Atheling,  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland, 
Chriftina,  \        i      red  into  a  com 

Canute,  though  he  had   reached  the  ;    int  of 

his  ambition,  in  obtaining  poi 
!  at  in'it  to  make  j 
gi  atifj  the  chief  of  the  jk  m  the 
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moil  extenfive  governments  and  iurifdixSions.    He  create;!  chap. 

J  in. 

Thurkill  earl  or  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  (for  tnefe  titles  ^_       .  _j 

were  then  nearly  of  the  fame  import)  Yric  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Edric  of  Mercia  ;  referving  only  to  himfelf 
the  adminiftration  of  Weiiex.  But  feizing  afterwards  a 
favourable  opportunity,  he  expelled  Thurkill  and  Yric 
from  their  governments,  and  banifhed  them  the  kingdom: 
He  put  to  death  many  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  on  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  not  rely,  and  whom  he  hated  on  account 
of  their  difloyalty  to  their  native  prince.  And  even  the 
traitor,  Edric,  having  had  the  afiurance  to  reproach  him 
with  his  fervices,  was  condemned  to  be  executed,  and  his 
body  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  a  fuitable  reward  for 
his  multiplied  acts  of  perfidy  and  rebellion. 

Canute  alfo  found  himfelf  obliged,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  in  order 
to  reward  his  Danifh  followers  :  He  exacted  from  them  at 
one  time  the  fum  of  72,000  pounds;  befides  11,000 
pounds,  which  he  levied  on  London  alone.  Fie  was  pro- 
bably willing,  from  political  motives,  to  mulct  feverely 
that  city,  on  account  of  the  affection  which  it  had  borne 
to  Edmond,  and  the  refinance  which  it  had  made  to  the 
Danifh  power  in  two  obitinate  fieges  °.  But  thefe  rigors 
were  imputed  to  neceffrty  ;  and  Canute,  like  a  wife  prince, 
was  determined,  that  the  Englifh,  now  deprived  of  all 
their  dangerous  leaders,  fhould  be  reconciled  to  the  Danifh 
yoke,  by  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  his  adminiftration. 
He  fent  back  to  Denmark  as  many  of  his  followers  as  he 
could  fafely  fpare  :  He  reflored  the  Saxon  cuftoms  in  a 
general  affembly  of  the  flates  of  the  kingdom  :  He  made 
no  distinction  between  Danes  and  EngliiTi  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  juftice  :  And  he  took  care,  by  a  faded:  execu- 
tion of  law,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his 
people.     The   Danes   were  gradually  incorporated  with 

o  W.  Malm.  p.  72.  In  one  of  there  fieges,  Carftite'diverted  the  couife 
of  the  T names,  and  by  that  means  brought  his  /hips  above  Lorjdon-biidge. 
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C  H  A  p.  j-,is  new  fubjects ;  and  both  were  glad  to  obtain  a  little 
refpite  from  thofe  multiplied  calamities,  from  which  the 
one,  no  lefs  than  the  other,  had,  in  their  fierce  contefr.  for 
power,  experienced  fuch  fatal  confequences. 

The  removal  of  Edmond's  children  into  fo  diftant  a 
country  as  Hungary,  was,  next  to  their  death,  regarded 
by  Canute  as  the  greateft  fecurity  to  his  government :  He 
had  no  farther  anxiety,  except  with  regard  to  Alfred  and 
Edward,  who  were  protected  and  fupported  by  their 
uncle,  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy.  Richard  even  fitted 
out  a  great  armament,  in  order  to  reftore  the  Englifh 
princes  to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors  j  and  though  the 
navy  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  Canute  faw  the  danger  to. 
which  he  was  expofed,  from  the  enmity  of  fo  warlike 
a  people  as  the  Normans.  In  order  to  acquire  the  friend- 
ship of  the  duke,  he  paid  his  addreffes  to  queen  Emma, 
the  filler  of  that  prince  ;  and  promifed,  that  he  would 
leave  the  children,  whom  he  fhould  have  by  that  mar- 
riage, in  pofTeiiion  of  the  crown  of  England.  Richard 
complied  with  his  demand,  and  fent  over  Emma  to  Eng- 
land, where  fhe  was  foon  after  married  to  Canute  p.  The 
Englifh,  though  they  difapproved  of  her  efpoufing  the 
mortal  enemy  of  her  former  hufband  and  his  family,  were 
pleafed  to  find  at  court  a  fovereign,  to  whom  they  were 
accuflomed,  and  who  had  already  formed  connections  with 
them  :  And  thus  Canute,  befides  fecuring,  by  this  mar- 
riage, the  alliance  of  Normandy,  gradually  acquired,  by 
the  fame  means,  the  confidence  of  his  own  fubje<Sts  i. 
The  Norman  prince  did  not  long  furvive  the  marriage  of 
Emma  ;  and  he  left  the  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  to  his 
el  deft  lbn  of  the  fame  name  ;  who,  dying  a  year  after 
him  without  children,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ro- 
bot, a  man  of  valour  and  ability. 

V  Chron.  Sax.  p.  151.     W.  Maimer,  p.  73.  <I  W.  Malroef, 

p.  73.    Higden,  p.  275, 
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Canute,  having  fettled  his  power  in  England  beyond  CHAP. 
-all  danger  of  a  revolution,  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  ^_  -  *-— jf 
in  order  to  refill  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  ami 
he  carried  along  with  him  a  great  body  of  the  Englifh, 
under  the  command  of  earl  Godwin.  This  nobleman 
had  here  an  opportunity  of  .performing  a  fervice,  by  which 
he  both  reconciled  the  krng's  mind  to  the  Englifh  nation, 
and  gaining  to  himfelf  the  friendfhip  of  his  fovereign, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  immenfe  fortune  which  he  ac- 
quired to  his  family.  He  was  ftationed  next  the  Swedifh 
camp  ;  and  obferving  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  he 
was  obliged  fuddenly  to  feize,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  drove  them  from  their  trenches-,  threw  them 
into  diforder,  purfued  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  de-» 
cifive  victory  over  them.  Next  morning,  Canute,  feeing 
the  Englifh  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined  that  thefe 
<hfafFe£led  troops  had  deferred  to  the  enemy  :  He  was 
agreeably  furprifed  to  find,  that  they  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  purfuit  of  the  difcomnted  Swedes,  He  was 
fo  pleafed  with  this  fuccefs,  and  with  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it,  that  he  bellowed  his  daughter  in  marriage 
■upon  Godwin,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  entire 
■confidence  and  regard, 

In  another  voyage,  which  he  made  afterwards  to  Den-  10:8. . 
mark,  Canute  attacked  Norway,  and  expelling  the  jufl, 
'but  unwarlike  Olaus,  kept  pofTeffion  of  his  kingdom, 
till  the  death  of  that  prince.  He  had  now  by  his  con- 
cmefls  and  valour  attained  the  utmoft  height  of  grandeur  : 
Having  leifure  from  wars  and  intrigues,  he  felt  the  unfa- 
tisfa&ory  nature  of  all  human  enjoyments  ;  and  equally 
weary  of  the  glories  and  turmoils  of  this  life,  he  began  to 
cafr.  his  view  towards  that  future  exigence,  which  it  is  fo 
natural  for  the  human  mind,  whether  faiiated  by  profpe- 
rity  or  difgufted  with  adverfity,  to  make  the  object  of  its 
L  4  attention. 
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CHAP,  attention.  Unfortunately,  the  fpirit  which  prevailed  in 
V^-x.-s^  tnat  agc  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  devotion  :  Inftend 
of  making  compenfation  to  thofe  whom  he  had  injured  by 
his  former  acts  of  violence,  he  employed  himfclf  entirely 
in  thofe  exercifes  of  piety,  which  the  monks  reprcfented 
as  the  moft  meritorious.  He  built  churches,  he  endowed 
monafteries,  he  enriched  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  he  beftow- 
ed  revenues  for  the  fupport  of  chantries  at  Arlington  and 
other  places  ;  where  he  appointed  prayers  to  be  faid  for 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  there  fallen  in  battle  againft 
him.  Fie  even  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
he  refided  a  connderable  time  :  Befidcs  obtaining  from 
the  pope  fome  privileges  for  the  Englifh  fchool  erected 
there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes,  through  whofe  domi- 
nions he  was  obliged  to  pafr,  to  defift  from  thofe  heavy 
impofitions  and  tolls,  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  ex- 
act: from  the  Englifh  pilgrims.  By  this  fpirit  of  devotion, 
no  lefs  than  by  his  equitable  and  politic  administration, 
he  gained,  in  a  good  meafure,  the  affections  of  his  fub- 
jedts. 

Canute,  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  monarch  of 
his  time,  fovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as 
of  England,  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  adulation  from 
his  courtiers;  a  tribute  which  is  liberally  paid  even  to  the 
meaneft  and  weaken-  princes.  Some  of  his  flatterers 
breaking  out,  one  day,  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur, 
exclaimed  that  every  thing  was  pofiible  for  him  :  Upon 
which  the  monarch,  it  is  faid,  ordered  his  chair  to  bi 
on  the  fca-fhore,  while  the  tide  was  riiing  ;  and  as  the 
waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  to 
obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the  ocean.  He 
■ncd  to  fit  fome  time  in  expectation  of  their  fubmiiTmn  ; 
but  when  the  fea  ftill  advanced  towards  him,  and  b 
to  waih  him  with  its  billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtier:, 
and  remarked  to  them,  that  every  creature  in  the  univerfe 

was 
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was  feeble  and  impotent,  and  that  power  refided  with  one  C  HA  p. 
Being  alone,  in  whofe  hands  were  all  the  elements  of  na-  ^    *  '  j 
turc  ;  who  could  fay  to  the  ocean,  Thus  far  Jbalt  thou  go, 
mid  no  farther  ;  and  who  could  level  with  his  nod  the  molt, 
towering  piles  of  human  pride  and  ambition. 

The  only  memorable  action,  which  Canute  performed  1031. 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  an  expedition  againil 
A-Talcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  Ethcl- 
red,  a  tax  of  a  milling  a  hyde  had  been  impefed  on  all 
the  lands  of  England.  It  was  commonly  called  Danegelt ; 
becaufethe  revenue  had  been  employed,  either  in  buying 
peace  with  the  Danes,  or  in  making  preparations  againft  the 
inroads  of  that  hoitile  nation.  That  prince  had  required, 
that  the  fame  tax  mould  be  paid  by  Cumberland,  which 
was  held  by  the  Scots  ;  but  Malcolm,  a  warlike  prince, 
told  him,  that,  as  he'  was  always  able  to  repulfe  the 
Danes  by  his  own  power,  he  would  neither  fubmit  to  buy- 
peace  of  his  enemies,  nor  pay  others  for  refilling  them. 
Ethelred,  offended  at  this  reply,  which  contained  a  fecret 
reproach  on  his  own  conduct,  undertook  an  expedition 
againft  Cumberland  ;  but  though  he  committed  ravages 
upon  the  country,  he  could  never  bring  Malcolm  to  a 
temper  more  humble  or  fubmiffive.  Canute,  after  his 
accefiion,  furnmoned  the  Scottifh  king  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  a  vaflal  for  Cumberland  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
but  Malcolm  refufed  compliance,  on  pretence  that  he 
owed  homage  to  thofe  princes  onlv,  who  inherited 
that  kingdom  by  right  of  blood.  Cajiute  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  bear  this  fnfuk ;  and  the  king  of  Scotland  foon 
found,  that  the  fceptre  was  in  very  different  hands  from 
thofe  of  the  feeble  and  irrefolute  Ethelred.  Upon  Ca- 
nute's appearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a  formidable  army, 
Malcolm  agreed,  that  his  grandfon  and  heir,  Dimcan, 
whom  he  put  in  peffeiiion  of  Cumberland,  mould  make 
the  fubmiiiions  required,  and  that  th^  heirs  of  Scotland 

ihuuld 
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mould  always  acknowledge  themfelves  vaflals  to  England 
for  that  province  r. 

Canute  patted  four  years  in  peace  after  this  enterprize, 
and  he  died  at  Shaftfbury  * ;  leaving  three  fons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn,  whom  he  had  by  his 
firft  marriage  with  Alfwen,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hamp- 
shire, was  crowned  in  Norway :  Hardicanute,  whom 
Emma  had  born  him,  was  in  poneflion  of  Denmark : 
Harold,  who  was  of  the  fame  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was 
at  that  time  in  England. 


HAROLD     HAREFOOT. 


*°3S»  rpHOUGH  Canute,  in  his  treaty  with  Richard, 
J|  duke  of  Normandy,  had  ftipulated,  that  his  children 
by  Emma  mould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  had 
either  confidered  himfelf  as  releafed  from  that  engagement 
by  the  death  of  Richard,  or  efteemed  it  dangerous  to  leave 
an  unfettled  and  newly-conquered  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  fo  young  a  prince  as  Hardicanute  :  He  therefore  ap- 
pointed, by  his  will,  Harold  fucceflbr  to  the  crown.  This 
prince  was  befides  prefent,  to  maintain  his  claim  ;  he  was 
favoured  by  all  the  Danes  j  and  he  got  immediately  poflef- 
fion  of  his  father's  treafures,  which  might  be  equally 
ufeful,  whether  he  found  it  neceffary  to  proceed  by  force 
or  intrigue,  in  infuring  his  fucceflion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hardicanute  had  the  fuffrages  of  the  Englifh,  who, 
on  account  of  his  being  born  among  them  of  queen  Em- 
ma, regarded  him  as  their  countryman  ;  he  was  favoured 
by  the  articles  of  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Normandy  j 
and  above  all,  his  party  was  efpoufed  by  earl  Godwin, 
the  moll  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  efpeciallv  in 
the  province  of  WefTex,  the  chief  feat  of  the  ancient 
Englifh.  Affairs  were  likely  to  terminate  in  a  civil  war  ; 
when,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  nobility  of  both  parties, 
t  W.  Malm.  p.  74.  »  Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  154.     W.  MaJm.  p.  76. 
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a  compromife  was  made  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Harold  c  ^  A  P. 
mould  enjoy,  together  with  London,  all  the  provinces  1 
north  of  the  Thames,  while  the  poffeflion  of  the  fouth 
mould  remain  to  Hardicanute  :  And  till  that  prince  mould 
appear  and  take  polTeflion  of  his  dominions,  Emma  fixed 
her  refidence  at  Winchefter,  and  eftabliihed  her  authority 
over  her  fon's  mare  of  the  partition. 

Meanwhile,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  died  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  fucceeded  by  a 
fon,  yet  a  minor,  the  two  Englifh  princes,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  who  found  no  longer  any  countenance  or  pro- 
tection in  that  country,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  vifit,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  to  their  mo- 
ther Emma,  who  feemed  to  be  placed  in  a  ftate  of  fo 
much  power  and  fplendor  at  Winchefter.  But  the  face 
of  affairs  foon  wore  a  melancholy  afpect.  Earl  Godwin 
had  been  gained  by, the  arts  of  Harold,  who  promifed  to 
efpoufe  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  while  the 
treaty  was  yet  a  fecret,  thefe  two  tyrants  laid  a  plan  for 
the  deftruction  of  the  Englifh  princes.  Alfred  was  invit- 
ed to  London  by  Harold  with  many  profeflions  of  friend- 
fhip  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Gu:lford,  he  was  fet  upon 
by  Godwin's  vaffals,  about  fix  hundred  of  his  train  were 
murdered  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  he  himfelf  was  taken 
prifoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
monaftery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  foon  after f.  Edward  and 
Emma,  apprized  of  the  fate,  which  was  awaiting  them, 
fled  beyond  fea,  the  former  into  Normandy,  the  latter 
into  Flanders.  While  Harold,  triumphing  in  his  bloody 
policy,  took  pofleffion,  without  refiftance,  of  all  the  do- 
minions affigned  to  his  brother. 

<  H.  Hunt.  p.  365.  Ypod.  Neuftr.  p.  434.  Hoveden,  p.  43?.  Chron, 
Mailr.  p.  156.  Higden,  p.  277.  Chron.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  -,9.  Sim. 
Dun.  p.  179.  Abbas  Rieval.  p.  366,  374.  Bron:pton,  p.  935  Gul. 
Gem.  lib.  7.  cap.  n.  Math.  Welt.  p.  2C9.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  6xz, 
Alur.  Beverl.  p.  118. 
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This  is  the  cnly  memorable  action,  performed,  during 
a  reign  of  four  years,  by  this  prince,  who  gave  fo  bad  a 
fpecimen  of  his  character,  and  whole  bodily  accomplish- 
ments alone  are  known  to  us,  by  his  appellation  of  Harefoot, 
which  he  acquired  from  his  agility  in  running  and  walk- 
ing. He  died  the  14th  of  April,  f  039  ;  very  little  re- 
gretted or  efteemed  by  his  fubjects  ;  and  left  the  fucceffion 
open  to  his  brother,  Hardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. 

,039.  TTARDICANUTE,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  that 
iL  JL  is,  the  robuft  (for  he  too  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
bodily  accomplifhments)  though,  by  remaining  fo  long 
in  Denmark,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  mare  in  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  abandoned  his  pretcn- 
fions  ;  and  he  had  determined,  before  Harold's  death,  to 
recover  by  arms,  what  he  had  loft,  either  by  his  own 
negligence,  or  by  the  necelftty  of  his  affairs.  On  pre- 
tence of  paying  a  vifit  to  the  queen  dowager  in  Flanders, 
he  had  afTembled  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  a  defcent  on  England,  when  intelligence  of  his  bro- 
ther's death  induced  him  to  fail  immediately  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  and  acknowledged 
king  without  oppofition. 

The  firft  act  of  Hardicanute's  government  afforded  his 
fubjects  a  bad  prognoftic  of  his  future  conduct.  He  was 
fo  enraged  at  Harold,  for  depriving  him  of  his  fhare  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother 
Alfred,  that,  in  an  impotent  defire  of  revenge  againft  the 
dead,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames  :  And  when  it  was  found  by  fome  fi mer- 
men, and  buried  in  London,  he  ordered  it  again  to  be 
dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  again  into  the  river  :  But  it 
was  iilhed  up  a  fecond  time,  and  then  interred  with  giv.it 

8  fecrecy. 
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fccrecv.     Godwin,  equally  fervile  and  infolent,  fubmit-  c  ^J  p' 
ted  to  be  his  inftrument  in  this  unnatural  and  brutal  action. 

That  nobleman  knew,  that  he  was  univerfally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  barbarity  exer- 
cifed  on  Alfred,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account  obno- 
xious to  Hardicanute ;  and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  difplaying 
this  rage  againft  Harold's  memory,  to  juftify  himfelf  from 
having  had  any  participation  in  his  counfels.  But  prince 
Edward,  being  invited  over  by  the  king,  immediately  on 
his  appearance,  preferred  an  accufation  againft  Godwin 
for  the  murder  of  Alfred,  and  demanded  juftice  for  that 
crime.  Godwin,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  king,  made 
him  a  magnificent  prefent  of  a  galley  with  a  gilt  ftern, 
rowed  by  fourfcore  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a  gold 
bracelet  on  his  arm,  weighing  fixteen  ounces,  and  were 
armed  and  cloathed  in  the  moft  fumptuous  manner.  Har- 
dicanute, pleafed  with  the  fplendor  of  this  fpeetacle, 
quickly  forgot  his  brother's  murder ;  and  on  Godwin's 
fwearing  that  he  was  innocent  of  that  crime,  he  allowed 
him  to  be  acquitted. 

Though  Hardicanute,  before  his  acceffion,  had  been 
called  over  by  the  vows  of  the  Englifh,  he  foon  loft  the 
affections  of  the  nation  by  his  mifconducT: ;  but  nothing 
appeared  more  grievous  to  them,  than  his  renewing  the 
imposition  of  Danegelt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  pay 
a  great  fum  of  money  to  the  fleet,  which  brought  him 
from  Denmark.  The  difcontents  ran  hio;h  in  many 
places  :  In  Worcefter  the  populace  role,  and  put  to  death 
two  of  the  collectors.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  oppofi- 
tion,  fwore  vengeance  againft  the  city,  and  ordered  three 
noblemen,  Godwin,  duke  of  Weflex,  Siward,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  to  exe- 
cute his  menaces  with  the  utmoft  rigour.  They  were 
-obliged  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  their  foldiers  3  but  they  faved  the  lives  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  inhabitants ;  whom  they  confined  in  a  fmall  ifland  of 
»[_      '      .  the  Severn,   called  Beverey,  till,   by  their  interceffion, 
they  were  able  to  appeafe  the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  fupplicants. 

This  violent  government  was  of  fhort  duration.  Har- 
dicanute  died  in  two  years  after  his  acceflion,  at  the  nup- 
tials of  a  Danifh  lord,  which  he  had  honoured  with  his 
prefence.  His  ufual  habits  of  intemperance  were  fo  well 
known,  that,  notwithstanding  his  robuft  conftitution, 
his  fudden  death  gave  as  little  furprize,  as  it  did  forrow* 
to  his  fubjedts. 

EDWARD    the   Confessor. 

1041.  fT^HE  Englifh,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  faw  a 
X  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  liberty, 
and  for  fhaking  ofT  the  Daniih  yoke,  under  which  they 
had  fo  long  laboured.  Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfent ;  and  as  the  two  laft 
kings  had  died  without  iffue,  none  of  that  race  prefented 
himfelf,  nor  any  whom  the  Danes  could  fupport  as  fuc- 
cefibr  to  the  throne.  Prince  Edward  was  fortunately  at 
court  on  his  brother's  demifc  ;  and  though  the  defcendants 
of  Edmond  Ironfide  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon 
family,  yet  their  abfence  in  fo  remote  a  country  as  Hun- 
gary, appeared  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  exclufion,  to  a 
people  like  the  Englifh,  fo  little  accuftomed  to  obferve  a 
regular  order  in  the  fucceifion  of  their  monarchs.  All 
delays  might  be  dangerous  ;  and  the  prefent  occafion  muft 
haftily  be  embraced  ;  while  the  Danes,  without  concert, 
without  a  leader,  aftonifhed  at  the  prefent  incident,  and 
anxious  only  for  their  perfonal  fafety,  durft  not  oppoftf 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation. 

But  this  concurrence  of  circumfrances  in  favour  of 
Edward,  might  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  his  fucceflion 

been 
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been  oppofed  by  Godwin,  whofe  power,  alliances,  and  chap. 
abilities  gave  him  a  great  influence  at  all  times,  efpe-  ^__  *j 
cially  amidft  thofe  fudden  opportunities,  which  always  at- 
tend a  revolution  of  government,  and  which,  either  feized 
or  neglected,  commonly  prove  decifive.  There  were  op- 
pofite  reafons,  which  divided  men's  hopes  and  fears  with 
regard  to  Godwin's  conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
credit  of  that  nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  WefTex,  which 
was  almoft  entirely  inhabited  by  Englifh  :  It  was  there- 
fore prefumed,  that  he  would  fecond  the  wiflies  of  that 
people,  in  reftoring  the  Saxon  line,  and  in  humbling  the 
Danes,  from  whom  he,  as  well  as  they,  had  reafon  to 
dread,  a3  they  had  already  felt,  the  moft  grievous  oppref- 
fions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  fubfifted  a  declared 
animofity  between  Edward  and  Godwin,  on  account  of 
Alfred's  murder ;  of  which  the  latter  had  publicly  been 
accufed  by  the  prince,  and  which  he  might  believe  fa 
deep  an  offence,  as  could  never,  on  account  of  any  fub- 
fequent  merits,  be  fincerely  pardoned.  But  their  com- 
mon friends  here  interpofed  ;  and  reprefenting  the  necef- 
fity  of  their  good  correfpondence,  obliged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  jealoufy  and  rancour,  and  concur  in  reftoring 
liberty  to  their  native  country.  Godwin  only  ftipulated, 
that  Edward,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fincere  reconciliation, 
fhould  promife  to  marry  his  daughter  Editha  ;  and  hav- 
ing fortified  himfelf  by  this  alliance,  he  fummoned  at 
Gillingham  a  general  council  of  the  nation,  and  prepared 
every  meafure  for  fecuring  the  fucceffion  to  Edward. 
The  Englifh  were  unanimous  and  zealous  in  their  refo- 
lutions  ;  the  Danes  were  divided  and  difpirited  :  Any 
imall  oppofition,  which  appeared  in  this  aflembly,  was 
brow-beaten  and  fupprefled ;  and  Edward  was  crown- 
ed king,  with  every  demonftxation  of  duty  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  triumph  of  the  Englifh,  upon  this  fignal  and  de- 
cifive advantage,  was  at  firft  attended  with  fome  infult 

and 
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CHAP.  anc[  violence  aeainft  the  Danes  :    but  the  kins:,  by  the 

III.  °  . 

I__ ._     ^j  mildnefs  of  his  character,   foon  reconciled  the  latter  to  his 

adminiftration,  and  the  diftincticn  between  the  two  na- 
tions gradually  difappeared.  The  Danes  were  interfperfed 
with  the  Engliih  in  moft  of  the  provinces;  they  fpoke 
nearly  the  fame  language ;  they  differed  little  in  their  man- 
ners and  laws  ;  the  prevalence  of  domeftic  diffentions  in 
Denmark,  prevented,  for  a  long  time,  any  powerful  in- 
vafion  from  thence,  which  might  awaken  paft  animofi- 
ties  ;  and  as  the  Norman  conqueft,  which  enfued  foon 
after,  reduced  both  nations  to  equal  fubjeclion,  there  is 
no  farther  mention  in  hiitory  of  any  difference  between 
them.  The  joy,  however,  of  their  prefent  deliverance 
made  fuch  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  Englifh,  that 
they  inftituted  an  annual  feftival  for  celebrating  that  great 
event ;  and  it  was  obferved  in  fome  counties,  even  to  the 
time  of  Spellman  u. 

The  popularity,  which  Edward  enjoyed  on  his  accef- 
fion,  was  not  deflroyed  by  the  nrfl  act  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion, his  renaming  all  the  grants  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cefTors;  an  attempt,  which  is  commonly  attended  with 
the  moft  dangerous  confequences.  The  poverty  of  the 
crown  convinced  the  nation,  that  this  act  of  violence- 
become  absolutely  neceflary ;  and  as  the  lofs  fell  chiefly 
en  the  Danes,  who  had  obtained  large  grants  from  the 
late  kinos,  their  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  fervices 
in  fubduing  the  kingdom,  the  Englifh  were  rather  pleafed 
to  fee  them  reduced  to  their  primitive  poverty.  The 
kind's  feverity  a'fo  toward:,  his  mother,  the  qucen-dow- 
aper,  though  expofed  to  fome  more  cenfure,  met  not 
with  very  genera!  difapprobation.  He  had  hitherto  li 
en  indifferent  terms  with  that  princefs  :  He  accufed  her 
of  negli  m  and  his  brother  dui 

fortune  w:  He  remarked,  that,  qualities 

u  Spellir.  G'.ofiary  in  \srbo  Hteday. 
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of  Canute,  and  his  better  treatment  of  her,  had  made  her  CHAP. 

'  '  III. 

entirely  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  Ethelred,  me  alfo  ^_      _^j 

gave  the  preference  to  her  children  of  the  fecond  bed,  and 
always  regarded  Hardicanuteas  her  favourite.  The  fame 
reafons  had  probably  made  her  unpopular  in  England  ; 
and  though  her  benefactions  to  the  monks  obtained  her 
the  favour  of  that  order,  the  nation  was  not,  in  general, 
difpleafed  to  fee  her  ftripped  by  Edward  of  immenfe  trea- 
fures  which  me  had  amaffed.  He  confined  her,  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  a  monaftery  at  Winchefter  5 
but  carried  his  rigour  againfr  her  no  farther.  The  ftories 
of  his  accufing  her  of  a  participation  in  her  fon  Alfred's 
murder,  and  of  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  and  alfo  of  her  juftifying  herfelf  by  tread- 
ing barefootj  without  receiving  any  hurt,  over  nine 
burning  plough-ihares,  were  the  inventions  of  the  monkifh 
hiftorians,  and  were  propagated  and  believed  from  the 
fillv  won'der  of  pofterity  x. 

The  Engli'fh  flattered  themfelves,  that,  by  the  accef- 
fion  of  Edward,  they  were  delivered  for  ever  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners  ;  but  they  foon  found,  that  this 
evil  was  not  yet  entirely  removed.  The  king  had  been 
educated  in  Normandy  ;  and  had  contracted  many  inti- 
macies with  the  natives  of  that  country,  as  well  as  an 
affection  for  their  manners  ?.  The  court  of  England  was 
foon  filled  with  Normans,  who,  being  difringuifhed  both 
by  the  favour  of  Edward,  and  by  a  degree  of  cultivation 
fuperior  to  that  which  was  attained  by  the  Englifh  in 
thofe  ages,  foon  rendered  their  language,  cuftoms,  and 
laws  fafhionable  in  the  kingdom.  The  ftudy  of  the 
French  tongue  became  general  among  the  people.  The 
courtiers  affected  to  imitate  that  nation  in  their  drefs, 
equipage,  and  entertainments  :  Even  the  lawyers  em- 
ployed a  foreign  language  in  their  deeds  and  papers  3  : 
But  above    all,    the  church    felt  the  influence  and  do- 

*  Higdtn,  p.  277,  y  Ingulf,  p.  6a.  a  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  minion  of  thofe  ftranp-ers  :  Ulf  and  William,  two  Nop- 
Iif.  -        i 

mans,  who  had  formerly  been  the  king's  chaplains,  were 

created  bifliops  of  Dorchefter  and  London.  Robert,  a 
Norman  alfo,  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  y, 
and  always  enjoyed  the  higheft  favour  of  his  mailer,  of 
which  his  abilities  rendered  him  not  unworthy.  And 
though  the  king's  prudence,  or  his  want  of  authority, 
made  him  confer  almoft  all  the  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments on  the  natives,  the  ecclefiaftical  preferments 
fell  often  to  the  fhare  of  the  Normans  ;  and  as  the  latter 
pofleffed  Edward's  confidence,  they  had  fecretly  a  great 
influence  on  public  affairs,  and  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Englifh,  particularly  of  earl  Godwin  z. 

This  powerful  nobleman,  befides  being  duke  or  earl  of 
Weffex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex  annexed  to 
his  government.  His  eldeft  fon,  Sweyn,  pofTeffed  the 
fame  authority  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  Glocef- 
ter  and  Hereford  :  And  Harold,  his  fecond  ion,  was  duke 
of  Eaft-Anglia,  and  at  the  fame  time  governor  of  EfTex. 
The  great  authority  of  this  family  was  fupported  by  im- 
menfe  poffeffions  and  powerful  alliances  j  and  the  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  ambition,  of  Godwin  himfelf  contributed 
to  render  it  ftill  more  dangerous.  A  prince  of  greater 
capacity  and  vigour  than  Edward  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown  under  fuch 
circumftanees ;  and  as  the  haughty  temper  of  Godwin 
made  him  often  forget  the  refpedt.  due  to  his  prince,  Ed- 
ward's animofity  again  ft  him  was  grounded  on  perfonal 
as  well  as  political  confiderations,  on  recent  as  well  as  more 
ancient  injuries.  The  king,  in  purfuancc  of  his  engage- 
ments, had  indeed  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of  God- 
win a  ;  but  this  alliance  became  a  frefh  fource  of  en- 
mity between  them.  Edward's  hatred  of  the  father  was 
transferred  to   that   princefs  ;    and    Editha,   though   pof- 

y   Chron.  Sax,   p.  161.  »  Wi  Malm.'  p.  Soi  a  Chron. 
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feffed  of  many  amiable  accomplifhments,  could  never  ac-  CHAP. 
tjuire  the  confidence  and  affection  of  her  hufband.     It  is  \_MI-  *     ' 
even  pretended,  that,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life, 
he   abftained  from  all  commerce  of  love  with  her  ;  and 
fueh   was  the   abfurd    admiration   paid  to  an  inviolable 
chaftity  during  thofe  ages,  that  his  conduct  in  this  par-      104S, 
ticular  is  highly  celebrated  by  the  monkifh  hiftorians, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring  the  title  of  faint 
and  confeffor  b. 

The  moft  popular  pretence,  on  which  Godwin  could 
ground    his  difaffe£tion  to  the  king  and  his   adrniniftra- 
tion,  was  to  complain  of  the  influence  of  the  Normans  in 
the   government ;  and  a  declared  oppofition  had  thence 
arifen  between  him  and  thefe  favourites.    It  was  not  long 
before  this  animofity  broke  into  action.    Euftace,  count  of 
Bologne,  having  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king,  palled  by  Dover 
in   his  return  :  One  of  his  train,  being  refufed  entrance 
to  a  lodging,  which  had  been  afligncd  him,  attempted  to 
make  his  way  by  force,  and  in  the  conteft  he  wounded  the 
matter  of  the  houfe.     The  inhabitants  revenged  this  in- 
fult  by  the  death  of  the  Arranger  ;  the  count  and  his  train 
took  arms,  and  murdered  the  wounded  townfman  in  hi3 
own  houfe  ;  a  tumult  enfued  ;  near  twenty  perfons  were 
killed  on  each  fide  ;  and  Euftace,   being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  was  obliged   to  fave  his  life  by  flight  from  the 
fury  of  the  populace.     He  hurried  immediately  to  court 
and  complained  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with  :  The  king 
entered  zealoufly  into  the  quarrel,  and  was  highly  difpleafed 
that  a  ftranger  of  fuch  diftinclion,  whom  he  had  invited  over 
to  his  court,  fhould,  without  any  ju'ft  caufe,  as  he  believed, 
have  felt  fo   fenfibly  the  irifolehce   and   animofity  of  his 
people.     He  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whofe  govern- 
ment Dover  lay,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to 

b  W.  Malm.  p.  So.    Higden,  p.  277.    Abbas  Rieval.  p.  566.  377.  Math. 
Weft,  p.  azi,   Chron.  Thom,  Wykes,  p.  ai.    AngUa  Sacta,  vol.  1.  p.  24.1. 
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punifh  the  inhabitants  for  the  crime  :  But  Godwin,  who 
defired  rather  to  encourage,  than  reprefs,  the  popular  difcon- 
tents  againft  foreigners,  refufed  obedience,  and  endeavoured 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  count  of  Bologne,  and  his 
retinue  c.  Edward,  touched  in  fo  fenfible  a  point,  faw  the 
neceflity  of  exerting  the  royal  authority  ;  and  he  threat- 
ened Godwin,  if  he  perfifled  in  his  difobediencey  to  make 
him  feel  the  utmoft  effecls  of  his  refentment. 

The  earl,  perceiving  a  rupture  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
pleafed  to  embark  in  a  caufe,  where,  it  was  likely,  he 
fhould  be  fupported  by  his  countrymen,  made  prepara- 
tions for  his  own  defence^  or  rather  for  an  attack  on  Ed- 
ward. Under  pretence  of  repreffing  fome  diforders  on  the 
Welfh  frontier,  he  fecretly  afTcmbled  a  great  army,  and 
was  approaching  the  king,  who  refided,  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  without  fufpicion,  at  Glocefterd.  Ed- 
ward applied  for  protection  to  Siward,  duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  two  powerful 
noblemen,  whofe  jealoufy  of  Godwin's  greatnefs,  as  well 
as  their  duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  them  to  defend  the 
kins;  in  this  extremity.  They  haftened  to  him  with  fuch 
of  their  followers  as  they  could  afTemble  on  a  fudden  ;  and 
finding  the  danger  much  greater  than  they  had  at  firft  ap- 
prehended, they  ifiued  orders  for  muftering  all  the  forces 
within  their  government,  and  for  marching  them  without 
delay  to  the  defence  of  the  king's  perfon  and  authority. 
Edward,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  nego- 
ciation ;  while  Godwin,  who  thought  the  king  entirely 
in  his  power,  and  who  was  willing  to  fave  appearances, 
fell  into  the  fnare  ;  and  not  fenfible,  that  he  ought  to 
have  no  farther  referve  after  he  had  proceeded  fo  far,  he 
Joli  the  favourable  opportunity  of  rendering  himielf  mut- 
ter of  the  government. 

c  Chron.  Sax.  p.  163.     W.  Malm.  p.  8r.     Higden,  p.  179. 
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The  Englifh,  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of  Ed- c  HAP. 
ward's  vigour  and  capacity,  bore  him  great  affection  on  ^  —  — -jj 
account  of  his  humanity,  juftice,  and  piety,  as  well  as 
the  long  race  of  their  native  kings,  from  whom  he 
was  defcended ;  and  they  haftened  from  all  quarters  to 
defend  him  from  the  prefent  danger.  His  army  was  now 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  ventured  to  take  the  field  ;  and 
marching  to  London,  he  fummoned  a  great  council  of 
the  kingdom,  to  judge  of  the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and 
his  fons.  Thefe  noblemen  pretended  at  firft  that  they 
were  willing  to  ftand  their  trial  ;  but  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  make  their  adherents  perfift  in  rebellion, 
they  offered  to  come  to  London,  provided  they  might 
receive  hoftages  for  their  fafety  :  This  propofal  being  re- 
jected, they  were  obliged  to  difband  the  remains  of  their 
forces,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  flight.  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  gave  protection  to  Godwin  and  his  three  fons> 
Gurth,  Sweyn,  and  Tofti ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  that  prince  :  Harold  and  Leofwin, 
two  others  of  his  fons,  took  fhelter  in  Ireland.  The  eftates 
of  the  father  and  fons  were  confifcated  :  Their  govern- 
ments were  given  to  others  :  Queen  Editha  was  confined 
in  a  monaftery  at  Warewel :  And  the  greatnefs  of  this 
family,  once  fo  formidable,  feemed  now  to  be  totally 
fupplanted  and  overthrown. 

But  Godwin  had  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm  a 
bafis,  and  he  was  too  ftrongly  fupported  by  alliances 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  not  to  occafion  farther  difturb- 
ances,  and  make  new  efforts  for  his  re-eftablifhment. 
The  earl  of  Flanders  permitted  him  to  purchafe  and  hire  1052, 
fhips  within  his  harbours  ;  and  Godwin,  having  manned 
them  with  his  followers,  and  with  free-booters  of  all  na- 
tions, put  to  fea,  and  attempted  to  make  a  defcent  at 
Sandwich.  The  king,  informed  of  his  preparations,  had 
equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
M  3  the 
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p-  the  enemy  ;  and  the  earl  haftily,  before  their  appearance, 
made  his  retreat  into  the  Flemim  harbours  e.  The  Eng- 
lifh  court,  allured  by  the  prefent  fecurity,  and  dcftitute 
of  all  vigorous  counfels,  allowed  the  fcamcn  to  difband, 
and  the  fleet  to  go  to  decay  f ;  while  Godwin,  expecting 
this  event,  kept  his  men  in  readinefs  for  aclion.  He  put 
to  fea  immediately,  and  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Harold  with  a  fquadron,  which  that 
nobleman  had  collected  in  Ireland.  He  was  now  matter 
of  the  fea  ;  and  entering  every  harbour  in  the  fouthern 
coaft,  he  feized  all  the  fhips  ?,  and  fummoned  his  follow- 
ers in  thofe  counties,  which  had  fo  long  been  fubje&ed 
to  his  government,  to  affift  him  in  procuring  juiiice  to 
himfelf,  his  family,  and  his  country,  againft  the  tyranny 
of  foreigners.  Reinforced  by  great  numbers  from  all- 
quarters,  he  entered  the  Thames  ;  and  appearing  before 
London,  threw  every  thing  into  confuficn.  The  king 
alone  feemed  refolute  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity ;  but  the  interpofition  of  the  Engliih  nobility,  many 
of  whom  favoured  Godwin's  pretenfions,  made  Edward 
hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and  the  feigned 
humility  of  the  earl,  who  difclaimed  all  intentions  of  of- 
fering violence  to  his  fovereign,  and  defired  only  to  juftify 
himfelf  by  a  fair  and  open  trial,  paved  the  way  for  his 
more  eafy  admiffion.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould 
give  hoftages  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  the  pri- 
mate and  all  the  foreigners  mould  be  banifhed  :  By  this 
treaty,  the  prefent  danger  of  a  civil  war  was  obviated, 
but  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  confiderably  impaired, 
or  rather  entirely  annihilated.  Edward,  fcnfible  that  he 
had  not  power  fufficient  to  fecure  Godwin's  hoftages  in 
England,  fent  them  over  to  his  kinfman,  the  young  duke 
of  Normandy. 

c  Sim.  Dun.  p,  1S6.  f  Chicn.  Sax,  p.  166.  «  Ibid. 
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Godwin's  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  while  he  e  H  A  p 
was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king,  prevented  him  from  ^_     nJ 
farther  eftablifhing  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  from  reducing  Edward  to  (till  greater  fubjection  *. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  WefTex,  SufTex, 
Kent,  and  Effex,    and  in  the  office  of  fteward  of  the 
houfehold,  a  place  of  great  power,  by  his  fon,  Harold, 
who  was  actuated  by  an  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  fuperior  to  him  in  addrefs,   in  infinuation, 
and  in  virtue.     By  a  modeft  and  gentle  demeanor,  he  ac- 
quired the  good-will  of  Edward  ;  at  leaft,  foftened  that 
hatred  which  the  prince  had  fo  long  borne  his  family  h  ; 
and  gaining  every  day  new  partizans  by  his  bounty  and 
affability,  he  proceeded,  in  a  more  filcnt,  and  therefore  a 
more  dangerous  manner,  to  the  encreafe  of  his  authority. 
The  king,  who  had  not  fufficient  vigour  directly  to  op- 
pofe  his  progrefs,  knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  that 
hazardous  one,  -  of  raifing  him  a  rival   in  the  family  of 
Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  whofe  fon,  Algar,  was  inverted 
with  the  government  of  Eaft-Anglia,  which,  before  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  Harold,  had  belonged  to  the  latter  nobleman. 
But  this  policy,  of  balancing  oppofite  parties,  required  a" 
more  fteady  hand  to  manage  it  than  that  of  Edward, 
and  naturally   produced   faction,    and  even  civil  broils," 
among  nobles  of  fuch  mighty  and  independant  authority. 
Algar  was  foon  after  expelled  his  government  by  the' in- 
trigues  and  power  of  Harold  ;   but  being  protected   by 
Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
as  well  as  by  the  power  of  his  father,  Leofric,  he  obliged 
Harold  to  fubmit  to  an  accommodation,  and  was  reinftated 
in  the  government  of  Eaft-Anglia.     This  peace  was  not 
of  I0112;  duration  :   Harold,  taking  advantage  of  Leofric's 
death,  which  happened  foon  after,  expelled  Algar  anew, 
and  banifhed  him  the  kingdom  :  And  though  that  noble- 
man made  a   frefh   irruption   into  Eaft-Anglia    with  an 

*  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  b  Brompton,  p.  948. 
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CHAP.  armv  of  Norwegians,  and  over-ran  the  country,  his  death 

^— y  ,  foon  freed  Harold  from  the  pretenfions  of  fo  dangerous  a 

rival.  Edward,  the  elded  fon  of  Algar,  was  indeed  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  of  Mcrcia  ;  but  the  balance, 
which  the  king  defired  to  eftablifh  between  thofe  potent 
families,  was  wholly  loft,  and  the  influence  of  Harold 
greatly  preponderated. 

xo-.  The  death  of  Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland,  made 

the  way  frill  more  open  to  the  ambition  of  that  nobleman. 
Siward,  bendes  his  other  merits,  had  acquired  honour  to 
England,  by  his  fuccefsful  conduct  in  the  only  foreign 
enterprize  undertaken  during  the  reign  of  Edward.  Dun- 
can, king  of  Scotland,  was  a  prince  of  a  gentle  difpofi- 
tion,  but  pofteired  not  the  genius  requifite  for  governing 
a  country  fp  turbulent,  and  fo  much  inftfted  by  the  in- 
trigues and  animofities  of  the  great.  Macbeth,  a  power- 
ful nobleman,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  not  content 
with  curbing  the  king's  authority,  carried  ftiil  farther  his 
peftilent  ambition:  He  put  his  foyereign  to  death;  chaced 
Malcolm  Kenmore,  his  fon  and  heir,  into  England ;  and 
ufurped  the  crown.  Siward,  whofe  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  Duncan,  embraced,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  pro- 
tection or*  this  diftrefled  family  :  He  marched  an  army 
into  Scotland  ;  and  having  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth 
in  battle,  he  reftored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ceftors  \  This  fervice,  added  to  his  former  connections 
with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  brought  a  great  accef- 
fion  to  the  authority  of  Siward  in  the  north  ;  but  as  he 
had  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  Ofbcrn,  in  the  2i5tion  with  Mac- 
beth, it  proved  in  the  iflue  fatal  to  his  family.  His  fe- 
cond  fon,  Walthoef,  appeared,  on  his  father's  death,  too 
young  to  be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  Northum- 

h   W.  Malm.  p.  79.     Hove'en,   p.  443.      Chton.  Mailr,  p.    158.      Bu- 
chanan, p.  115.  edit.  1715. 
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berland  :  and  Harold's  influence  obtained   that  dukedom  chap. 

in. 
for  his  own  brother  Tofti.  ,         *  _j 

There  are  two  circumftances  related  of  Siward,  which 
difcover  his  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  his  martial  difpofU 
tion.  When  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his  fon 
Ofbern's  death,  he  was  inconfolable  ;  till  he  heard,  that 
the  wound  was  received  in  the  bread:,  and  that  he  had 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  the  action.  When  he 
found  his  own  death  approaching,  he  ordered  his  fervants 
to  clothe  him  in  a  complete  fuit  of  armour  ;  and  fitting 
erect  on  the  couch,  with  a  fpear  in  his  hand,  declared, 
that,  in  that  pofture,  the  only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior, 
he  would  patiently  await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  now  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities, 
felt  himfelf  far  advanced  in  the  decline  of  life;  and  having 
no  ifTue  himfelf,  began  to  think  of  appointing  a  fucceflbr 
to  the  kingdom.  He  fent  a  deputation  into  Hungary,  to 
invite  over  his  nephew,  Edward,  fon  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, and  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  line. 
That  prince,  whofe  fucceffion  to  the  crown  would  have 
been  eafy  and  undifputed,  came  to  England  with  his  chil- 
dren, Edgar,  furnamed  Atheling,  Margaret  and  Chrifti- 
na  ;  but  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  threw  the  king  into  new  difficulties.  He  faw, 
that  the  great  power  and  ambition  of  Harold  had  tempted 
him  to  think  of  obtaining  poffeffion  of  the  throne  on  the 
firfr.  vacancy,  and  that  Edgar,  on  account  of  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  was  very  unfit  to  oppofe  the  preten- 
fions  of  fo  popular  and  enterprillng  a  rival.  The  animo- 
fity,  which  he  had  long  borne  to  earl  Godwin,  made  him 
averfe  to  the  fucceffion  of  his  fon  ;  and  he  could  not, 
without  extreme  reluctance,  think  of  an  encreafe  of  gran- 
deur to  a  family,  which  had  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  royal 
authority,  and  which,  by  the  murder  of  Alfred,  his  bro- 
ther, had.  contributed  fo  much  to  the  weakening  of  the 
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CHAP.  Saxon  line.     In  this  uncertainty,  he  fccretly  cafr.  his  eye 

^,_v_l^  towards  his  kinfman,  William  duke  of  Normandy,  as  the 

only  perfon  whofe  power,  and  reputation,  and  capacity, 

could   fupport  any  deftination  which   he  might  make  in 

his  favour  to  the  exclufion  of  Harold,  and  his  family  j. 

This  famous  prince  was  natural  fon  of  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  Fa- 
laife  k,   and  was  very  early  eftablifhed   in  that  grandeur, 
from  which  his  birth  feemed  to  have  fet  him  at  fo  great  a 
diftance.    While  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  his  father 
had  refolved  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  ;  a 
fafhionable  acl  of  devotion,  which  had  taken  place  of  the 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  was  attended  with 
more  difficulty   and  danger,  and   carried   thofe  religious 
adventurers  to  the  firft  fources  of  Chriftianity,  appeared 
to  them  much  more  pious  and  meritorious.     Before  his 
departure,  he  affembled  the  ftates  of  the  dutchy  ;  and  in- 
forming them  of  his  defign,  he  engaged  them  to  fwear 
allegiance  to  his  natural  fon,  William,  whom,  as  he  had 
no  legitimate  iffue,  he  intended,  in  cafe  he  mould  die  in 
the  pilgrimage,  to  leave  fuccefibr  to  his  dominions  '.     As 
he  was  a  prudent  prince,  he  could  not  but  forefee  the 
great  inconveniences  which  muft  attend  this  journey,  and 
this  fettlement  of  his  fucceflion  ;  arifing  from  the  natural 
turbulency  of  the  great,  the  claims  from  other  branches  of 
the  ducal  family,  and  the  power  of  the  French  monarch  : 
But  all  thefe  confiderations  were  furmounted  by  the  pre- 
vailing zeal  for  pilgrimages  m  j    and  probably,  the  more 
important  they  were,  the  more  would   Robert  exult  in 
facrificing  them  to  what  he  imagined  to  be  his  religious 
duty. 

This  prince,  as  he  had  apprehended,  died  in  his  pil- 
grimage ;  and  the  minority  of  his  fon  was  attended  with 

i  Ingulf,  p.  68.  k  Brompton,  p,  910.  i  W.  Malm.  p.  95, 

»  Ypod,  Neuft,  p.  451, 
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vJl   thole  diforders,    which   were  almoft  unavoidable   in  c  H  A  p- 

.         .  Hi. 

that   fituation.     The  licentious   nobles,    freed  from   the  ^^-.j 

awe  of  fovereign  authority,  broke  out  into  perfonal  ani- 
mofities  againft  each  other,  and  made  the  whole  country 
a  fcene  of  war  and  devaluation  ".  Roger,  count  of  Toni, 
and  Alain,  count  of  Britanny,  advanced  claims  to  the 
dominion  of  the  ftate  ;  and  Henry  I.  king  of  France, 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  reducing  the  power 
of  a  vaffal,  who  had  originally  acquired  his  fettlement  in  fo. 
violent  and  invidious  a  manner,  and  who  had  long  ap- 
peared formidable  to  his  fovereign  °.  The  regency  eftar 
blifhed  by  Robert  encountered  great  difficulties  in  fupport- 
ing  the  government  under  this  complication  of  dangers ; 
and  the  young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the  great 
qualities,  which  he  foon  difplayed  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cabinet,  gave  encouragement  to  his  friends,  and  ftruck  a 
terror  into  his  enemies.  He  oppefed  himfelf  on  all  fides 
againft  his  rebellious  fubjecls,  and  againft  foreign  in- 
vaders ;  and  by  his  valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every 
action.  He  obliged  the  French  king  to  grant  him  peace 
on  reafonable  terms;  he  expelled  all  pretenders  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  ;  and  he  reduced  his  turbulent  barons  to  pay 
fubmiilion  to  his  authority,  and  to  fufpend  their  mutual 
animofities.  The  natural  feverity  of  his  temper  appeared 
in  a  rigorous  adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  and  having  found 
the  happy  effecls  of  this  plan  of  government,  without 
which  the  laws  in  thofe  ages  became  totally  impotent,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  fixed  maxim,  that  an  inflexible  conduct, 
was  the  firft  duty  of  a  fovereign. 

The  tranquillity,  which  he  had  eftablifhed  in  his  do- 
minions, had  given  William  leifure  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
king  of  England  during  the  time  of  Godwin's  banifh- 

■  "W.  Malm.  p.  95.     Gul.  Gemet.  lib,  7,  cap,  1, 
0  W,  Malm,  p.  97, 
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CHAP,  mcnt ;  and  he  was  received   in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the 

m.  . 

fc- m^^j  great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  relation 

by  which  he  was  connected  with  Edward,  and  to  the 
obligations  which  that  prince  owed  to  his  family  p.  On 
the  return  of  Godwin,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Norman 
favourites,  Robert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  had,  be- 
fore his  departure,  perfuaded  Edward  to  think  of  adopt- 
ing William  as  his  fucceflbr  ;  a  counfel,  which  was  fa- 
voured by  the  king's  averfion  to  Godwin,  his  prepofTef- 
fions  towards  the  Normans,  and  his  efteem  of  the  duke. 
That  prelate,  therefore,  received  a  commiflion  to  inform 
William  of  the  king's  intentions  in  his  favour ;  and  he 
was  the  firfl  perfon  that  opened  the  mind  of  the  prince 
to  entertain  thofe  ambitious  hopes  ^.  But  Edward,  ir- 
refolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpofe,  finding  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  would  more  eafily  acquiefce  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Saxon  line,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  invited  his  brother's 
defcendants  from  Hungary,  with  a  view  of  having  them 
recognized  heirs  to  the  crown.  The  death  of  his  ne- 
phew, and  the  inexperience  and  unpromifing  qualities  of 
young  Edgar,  made  him  refume  his  former  intentions  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  though  his  averfion  to 
hazardous  enterprizes  engaged  him  to  poftpone  the  exe- 
cution, and  even  to  keep  his  purpofe  fecret  from  all  his. 
minifters. 

Harold,  mean  while,  proceeded,  after  a  more  open 
manner,  in  encreafing  his  popularity,  in  eftabl idling  his 
power,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  advancement  on 
the  firfl  vacancy  ;  an  event  which,  from  the  age  and  in- 
firmities of  the  king,  appeared  not  very  diftant.  But 
there  was  ftill  an  obftacle,  which  it  was  requifite  for  him 
previoufly  to  overcome.     Earl  Godwin,  when  reftorcd  to 

P  HoveJcn,   p.  4^a-     Ingulf,  p.   65.     Cbron.   MjUr.  p.   157.     Higdcn, 
p.  275.  4  Ifljjujf,  p.  68.     Gul.  Gemct,  lib,  7.  op.  31.     Oricr^ 

Vitalis,  p.  49s. 
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his  power  and  fortune,  had  given  hoftages  for  his  good  c  rj}A  ft 
behaviour;  and  among  the  reft  one  fen  and  one  grandfon,  i^^-^ij 
whom  Edward,  for  greater  fecurity,  as  has  been  obferved, 
had  configned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
Harold,  though  not  aware  of  the  duke's  being  his  competi- 
tor, was  uneafy,  that  fuch  near  relations  fhould  be  detained 
prifoners  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  he  was  afraid,  left 
William  mould,  in  favour  of  Edgar,  retain  thefe  pledges 
as  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  any  other  pretender.  He 
reprefented,  therefore,  to  the  king,  his  unfeigned  fubmif- 
fion  to  royal  authority,  his  fteady  duty  to  his  prince,  and 
the  little  neceifity  there  was,  after  fuch  a  uniform  trial 
of  his  obedience,  to  detain  any  longer  thofe  hoftages, 
who  had  been  required  on  the  firft  compofing  of  civil 
difcords.  By  thefe  topics,  enforced  by  his  great  power, 
he  extorted  the  king's  confent  to  releafe  them  j  and  in  or- 
der to  effectuate  his  purpofe,  he  immediately  proceeded, 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  on  his  journey  to  Normandy. 
A  tempeft  drove  him  on  the  territory  of  Guy,  count  of 
Ponthieu,  who,  being  informed  of  his  quality,  immedi- 
ately detained  him  prifoner,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant 
fum  for  his  ranfom.  Harold  found  means  to  convey  in- 
telligence of  his  fituation  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  and 
reprefented,  that,  while  he  was  proceeding  to  bis  court, 
in  execution  of  a  commimon  from  the  king  of  England, 
he  had  met  with  this  harfh  treatment  from  the  mercenary 
difpofition  of  the  count  of  Ponthieu. 

William  was  immediately  fenfible  of  the  importance 
of  the  incident.  He  forefaw,  that,  if  he  could  once 
gain  Harold,  either  by  favours  or  menaces,  his  way  to 
the  throne  of  England  would  be  open,  and  Edward  would 
meet  with  no  farther  obftacle  in  executing  the  favourable 
intentions,  which  he  had  entertained  in  his  behalf.  He  fent, 
therefore,  a  meffenger  to  Guy,  in  order  to  demand  the 
liberty  of  his  prifoner;  and  that  nobleman,  not  daring 
to  refufe  fo  great  a  prince,  put  Harold  into  the  hands  of 
5  the 
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CHAP.  £he  Norman,  who  conduced  him  to  Roiien.     William 

m-  -          ■ 

C— v— mj  received  him  with  every  demonftration  of  refpect  and 

friendfhip ;  and   after  mowing  himfelf  difpofed  to  com- 
ply with  his  defire,  in  delivering  up  the  hoftages,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  difclofing  to  him  the  great  fecret,  of 
his  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  will 
which  Edward  intended  to  make  in  his  favour.     He  de- 
fired  the  affifrance  of  Harold  in   perfecting  that  defign  ; 
he  made  profeffions  of  the  utmoft  gratitude  in  return  for 
fo  great  an  obligation  ;  he  promifed  that  the  prefent  gran- 
deur of  Harold's  family,  which  fupported  itfelf  with  dif- 
ficulty under  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  EdAvard,  fhould 
receive  new  encreafe  from  a  fuccefibr,  who  would  be  fo 
greatly  beholden  to  him  for  his  advancement.     Harold 
was  furprized  at  this  declaration  of  the  duke  ;  but  being 
fentible  that   he  fhould  never  recover  his  own  liberty, 
much  lefs  that  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  if  he  refufed 
the  demand,  he  feigned  a  compliance  with  William,  re- 
nounced all  hopes  of  the  crown  for  himfelf,  and  profefTed 
his  fincere  intention  of  fupportino;  the  will  of  Edward, 
and  feconding  the  pretentions  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
William,  to  bind  him  fatter  to  his  interefts,  betides  offer- 
ing him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  required  him 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promifes ;  and 
in  order  to  render  that  oath  more  obligatory,  he  employed 
an  artifice,  well  fuited  to  the  ignorance  and  fuperftit:on 
of  the  age.     He  fecretiy  conveyed   under  the  altar,  on 
■which   Harold  agreed   to  fwcar,  the  reliques  of  fome  of 
the  moft  revered   martyrs :  and  when  Harold  had  taken 
the  oath,  he  fhowed   him   the   reliques,  and  admonifhed 
him   to  obferve   reli^iouflv   an   engagement,    which  had 
been  ratified  by  fo  tremendous  a  fanction  r.    The  Englifh 
nobLman  was  aftonffhed:  but  difTemblinu;  his  concern 

f   W.icc,  p.  4-9,  4<Jo.     MS.   penes  Carte,  p.  354..     W.   Malm.  p.  93. 
H.  Hunti  p.  366,     UovcJcn,  p    4.49.     Brompton,  p.  947. 
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he  renewed  the  fame  profeflions,  and  was  difmincd  with  CHAP, 
all  the  marks  of  mutual  confidence  by  the  duke  of  Nor-  v/v~\j 
mandy. 

WheW  Harold  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  his  ambition 
fuggefted  cafuiftry  fufHcient  to  juftify  to  him  the  violation 
of  an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  fear, 
and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  be  attended  with  the  fub- 
jection  of  his  native  country  to  a  foreign  power.  He 
continued  frill  to  practife  every  art  of  popularity  ;  to  en- 
creafe  the  number  of  his  partizans  j  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  Englifli  to  the  idea  of  his  fucceflion  ;  to 
revive  their  hatred  of  the  Normans ;  and  by  an  oftenta- 
tion  of  his  power  and  influence,  to  deter  the  timorous 
Edward  from  executing  his  intended  deftination  in  favour 
of  William.  Fortune,  about  this  time,  threw  two  in- 
cidents in  his  way,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  acquire 
general  favour,  and  to  encreafe  the  character,  which  he 
had  already  attained,  of  virtue  and  ability. 

The  Welfh,  though  a  lefs  formidable  enemy  than  the 
Danes,  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  infeft  the  weftern 
borders  :  After  committing  fpoil  on  the  low  countries, 
they  ufually  made  a  hafty  retreat  into  their  mountains, 
where  they  were  fheltered  from  the  purfuit  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  ready  to  feize  the  firft  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  their  depredations.  Griffith,  the 
reigning  prince,  had  greatly  diitinguifhed  himfelf  in  thofe 
incurfions  j  and  his  name  had  become  fo  terrible  to  the 
Englifh,  that  Harold  found  he  could  do  nothing  more 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  more  honourable  for  him- 
felf, than  the  fuppreiling  of  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  He 
formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  againft  Wales ;  and 
having  prepared  fome  light-armed  foot  to  purfue  the  na- 
tives into  their  faftnefTes,  fome  cavalry  to  fcour  the  open 
country,  and  a  fquadron  of  fhips  to  attack  the  fea-coaft, 
he  employed  at  once  all  thefe  fgrces  againft  the  Welfh, 
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CHAP,  profecuted  his  advantages  with  vigour,  made  no  intermif- 
l^j-^-,^  fion  in  his  afTaults,  and  at  laft  reduced  the  enemy  to  fuch 
diftrefs,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  deftruclion^ 
"*  they  made  a  facrifice  of  their  prince,  whofe  head  they  cut 
off,  and  fent  to  Harold  ;  and  they  were  content  to  receivfe 
as  their  fovereigns  two  Welfh  noblemen  appointed  by  Ed- 
ward to  rule  over  them.  The  other  incident  was  no  lefs 
honourable  to  Harold. 

Tosti,  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been  created 
duke    of  Northumberland,    being  of  a  violent,    tyran- 
nical temper,  had  acted  with  fuch  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
that  the  inhabitants  rofe  in  rebellion,  and  chaced  him 
from  his  government.     Morcar  and  Edwin,  two  brothers, 
who    pofTefTcd    great    power    in    thofe  parts,    and   who 
were  grandfons  of  the  great  duke,  Leofric,  concurred  in 
the  infurrection  ;    and  the  former,  being  elected  duke, 
advanced  with  an  army,    to  oppofe  Harold,    who  was 
commifTioned  by  the  king  to  reduce  and  chaftife  the  Nor- 
thumbrians.    Before  the  armies  came  to  action,  Morcar, 
well  acquainted  with  the  generous  difpofition  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  commander,  endeavoured  to  iuftify  his  own  conduct. 
He  reprefented  to  Harold,  that  Tofti  had  behaved  in  a 
manner  unworthy  ofthe  {ration  to  which  he  was  advanced, 
and  no  pne,    not    even  a  brother,    could   fupport  fuch 
tyranny,  without  participating,  in  fome  degree,  of  the 
infamy  attending  it ;  that  the  Northumbrians,  accuftomed 
to  a  legal  adminiftration,  and  regarding  it  as  their  birth- 
right, were  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  king,  but  required  a 
governor  who  would  pay  regard  to  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  that  they  had  been  taught  by  their  anceftors,  that 
death  was  preferable  to  fervitude,  and  had  come  to  the 
field  determined  to  perifh,  rather  than  fuffer  a  renewal  of 
thofe  indignities,  to  which  they  had  fo  long  been  expofed ; 
and  they  truftcd,  that  Harold,  on  reflection,  would  not 
defend   in  another  that  violent  conduct,  from  which  he 
himfelf,  in  his  own  government,  had  always  kept  at  fo 

great 
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great  a  diftance.  This  vigorous  remonftrance  was  ac-c  HAP. 
companied  with  fuch  a  detail  of  facts,  fo  v/ell  fupported,, 
that  Harold  found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  brother's 
caufe;  and  returning  to  Edward,  he  perfuaded  him  to 
pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and  to  confirm  Morcar  in  the 
government.  He  even  married  the  fifler  of  that  noble- 
man : ;  and  by  his  intereft  procured  Edwin,  the  younger 
brother,  to  be  elected  into  the  government  of  Mercia. 
Tofti  in  a  rage  departed  the  kingdom,  and  took  fhelter  in 
Flanders  with  earl  Baldwin,  his  father-in-law. 

By  this  marriage,  Harold  broke  all  meafures  v/ith  the 
duke  of  Normandy  ;  and  William  clearly  perceived,  that 
he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  oaths  and  promifes,  which 
he  had  extorted  from  him.  But  the  Englifh  nobleman 
was  now  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  he  deemed  it  no 
longer  neccflary  to  diflemble.  He  had,  in  his  conduct: 
towards  the  Northumbrians,  given  fuch  a  fpecimen 
of  his  moderation  as  had  gained  him  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen.  He  faw,  that  almoft  all  England  was 
engaged  in  his  interests  ;  while  he  himfelf  pofTefled  the 
government  of  We  flex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland, 
and  Edwin  that  of  Mercia.  He  now  openly  afpired  to 
the  fucceffion  ;  and  infifted,  that,  fmce  it  was  necefTary, 
by  the  confeffion  of  all,  to  fet  afide  the  royal  family,  on 
account  of  the  imbecility  of  Edgar,  the  fole  furviving  heir, 
there  was  no  one  fo  capable  of  filling  the  throne,  as  a 
nobleman,  of  great  power,  of  mature  age,  of  long  expe- 
rience, of  approved  courage  and  ability,  who,  being  a 
native  of  the  kingdom,  would  effectually  fecure  it  ao-ainffc 
the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  foreigners.  Edward,  broken 
with  age  and  infirmities,  faw  the  difficulties  too  great  for 
him  to  encounter ;  and  though  his  inveterate  prepoffeffions 
kept  him  from  feconding  the  pretenfions  of  Harold,  he 
took  but  feeble  and  irrefolute  fteps  for  fecuring  the  fuc- 
ceffion to  the  duke  of  Normandy  *.     While  he  continued 

t  Order.  Vitalis,  p.  492,  *  See  note  [FJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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in  this  uncertainty,  he  was  furprifed  by  ficknefs,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  on  the  fifth  of  January  1066, 
in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign. 

This  prince,  to  whom  the  monks  gave  the  title  of 
faint  and  confeflbr,  was  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  line,  that 
ruled  in  England.  Though  his  reign  was  peaceable 
and  fortunate,  he  owed  his  profperity  lefs  to  his  own  abi- 
lity than  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  The  Danes, 
employed  in  other  enterprises,  attempted  not  thofe  incur- 
fions,  which  had  been  fo  troubiefome  to  all  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  fatal  to  fome  of  them.  The  facility  of  his 
difpofition  made  him  acquiefce  under  the  government  of 
Godwin,  and  his  fon  Harold  ;  and  the  abilities,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  thefe  noblemen,  enabled  them,  while 
they  were  entrufted  with  authority,  to  preferve  domeftic 
peace  and  tranquillity.  The  moft  commendable  circum- 
ftance  of  Edward's  government  was  his  attention  to  the 
adminiftration  of juftice,  and  his  compiling  for  that  pur- 
pofe  a  body  of  laws,  which  he  collected  from  the  laws  of 
Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Alfred.  This  compilation,  though 
now  loft  (for  the  laws  that  pafs  under  Edward's  name 
were  compofed  afterwards  u )  was  long  the  object  of 
affection  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

Edward  the  Confeflbr  was  the  firft  that  touched  for 
the  king's  evil  :  The  opinion  of  his  fanctity  procured  be- 
lief to  this  cure  among  the  people  :  His  fucceffors  regard- 
ed it  as  a  part  of  their  {late  and  grandeur  to  uphold  the 
fame  opinion.  It  has  been  continued  down  to  our  time  ; 
and  the  practice  was  firft  dropped  by  the  prefent  royal 
family,  who  obferved,  that  it  could  no  longer  give  amaze- 
ment even  to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with  ridi- 
cule in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  undeiftanding. 

»  Spelm.  in  vcrbo  BtUi**, 
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HAROLD  had  fo  well  prepared  matters  before  the  1066. 
death  of  Edward,  that  he  immediately  ftepped  J3"03^' 
Into  the  vacant  throne ;  and  his  accefiion  was  attended 
With  as  little  oppofition  and  diflurbance,  as  if  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  moft  undoubted  hereditary  title.  The  citi- 
zens of  London  were  his  zealous  partizans  :  The  bifhops 
and  clergy  had  adopted  his  caufe  :  And  all  the  powerful 
nobility,  connected  with  him  by  alliance  or  friendfhip, 
willingly  feconded  his  pretenfions.  The  title  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  was  fcarcely  mentioned  :  Much  lefs,  the  claim 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy  :  And  Harold,  affembling  his 
partizans,  received  the  crown  from  their  hands,  without 
waiting  for  the  free  deliberation  of  the  ftates,  or  regularly 
fubmitting  the  queftion  to  their  choice  or  determina- 
tion w.  If  any  were  averfe  to  this  refolution,  they 
were  obliged  to  conceal  their  fentiments  ;  and.  the  new 
prince,  taking  a  general  filence  for  confent,  and  found- 
ing his  title  on  the  fuppofed  fufFrages  of  the  people, 
which  appeared  unanimous,  was,  on  the  day  immediately 
fucceeding  Edward's  death,  crowned  and  anointed  King, 
by  Aldredj  archbifhop  of  York.  The  whole  nation 
(eemed  joyfully  to  acquiefce  in  his  elevation. 

The  flrft  fymptoms  of  danger,  which  the  king  difco- 
vered,  came  from  abroad,  and  from  his  own  brother, 
Tofti,  who  had  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary  banifhrnent  in 
Flanders.  Enraged  at  the  fuccefsful  ambition  of  Harold^ 
to  which  he  himfelf  had  fallen  a  victim,  he  filled  the  court 
of  Baldwin  with  complaints  of  the  injuftice,  which  he  "had 

*  G.  Pi£l.  p.  196.  Ypod.  Neuir.  p.  436.  Order.  Vital!*,  p.  cgz. 
M.  Weft.  p.  221.  W.  Malm.  p.  93.  Ingulf,  p.  63.  Brompton,  p.  9^7. 
Knyghton,  p.  2339.  H.  Hunt.  p.  410.  Many  of  the  hiftorians  Uy,  that 
Harold  was  regularly  elefted  by  the  ftates  :  Seme,  that  Edward  left  him  his 
fuccelfcr  by  will, 
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chap,  fuffered  :   He  ensao-ed  the  interevt  of  that  family  aoainft  his 

ill.  °  °  .      .  .  & 

i^^-^^j  brother  :   He  endeavoured  to  form  intrigues  with  fome  of 

thedifcontented  nobles  in  England  :  He  fent  his  emiilanes 
to  Norway,  in  order  to  rouze  to  arms  the  free-booters  of 
that  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their  hopes  of  reaping  advantage 
from  the  unfettled  ftate  of  affairs  on  the  ufurpation  of  the 
new  king :  And  that  he  might  render  the  combination 
more  formidable,  he  made  a  journey  to  Normandy ;  in 
expectation  that  the  duke,  who  had  married  Matilda, 
another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge  of  his 
own  injuries,  as  well  as  thofc  of  Tofti,  fecond,  bv  hi-s 
counfels  and  forces,  the  projected  invafion  of  England  x. 
The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  fir  ft  received  intel- 
ligence of  Harold's  intrigues  and  accefhon,  had  been 
moved  to  the  higheft  pitch,  of  indignation  ;  but  that  he 
might  give  the  better  colour  to  his  pretenfions,  he  fent 
an  embaffy  to  England,  upbraiding  that  prince  with  his 
breach  of  faith,  and  fummoning  him  to  refign  immedi- 
ately pofieflion  of  the  kingdom.  Harold  replied  to  the 
Norman  ambaffadors,  that  the  oath,  with  which  he  was 
reproached,  had  been  extorted  by  the  well-grounded  fear 
of  violence,  and  could  never,  for  that  reafon,  be  regarded 
as  obligatory :  That  he  had  had  no  commiffion,  either  from 
the  late  king  or  the  Hates  of  England,  who  alone  could 
difpofe  of  the  crown,  to  make  any  tender  of  the  fucccilion 
to  the  duke  of  Normandy  j  and  if  he,  a  private  pcrfon, 
had  affumed  fo  much  authority,  and  had  even  voluntarily 
iworn  to  fupport  the  duke's  pretenfions,  the  oath  was  un- 
lawful, and  it  was  his  duty  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity 
cf  breaking  it :  That  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  people  ;  and  mould  prove  him- 
felf  totally  unworthy  of  their  favour,  did  he  not  ftrcnuoufly 
maintain  thofc  national  liberties,  with  which  they  had 
entrufted  him  :   And  that  the  duke,  if  he  made  any  at- 

*  Order.  VitaliSj  r.  49Z. 
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tempt  by  force  of  arms,  mould  experience  the  power  of  C  HA  V 
an  united  nation,  conduced  by  a  prince,  who,  fenfible  s^^   ^ 
of  the  obligations  impofed   on  him  by  his  royal  dignity, 
was  determined,  that  the  fame  moment  mould  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  and  to  his  government  f. 

This  anfwer  was  no  other  than  William  expecTed ; 
and  he  had  previoufly  fixed  his  refolution  of  making  an 
attempt  upon  England.  Confulting  only  his  courage, 
his  refentment,  and  his  ambition,  he  overlooked  all  the 
difficulties,  infeparable  from  an  attack  on  a  great  king- 
dom by  fuch  inferior  force,  and  he  faw  only  the  circum- 
ftances,  which  would  facilitate  his  enterprize.  He  con- 
fidered,  that  England,  ever  fince  the  accefhon  of  Canute, 
had  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity,  during  a  period  of  near 
fifty  years  ;  and  it  would  require  time  for  its  fo'diers,  en- 
ervated by  long  peace,  to  learn  difcipline,  and  its  generals 
experience.  He  knew,  that  it  was  entirely  unprovided 
with  fortified  towns,  by  which  it  could  prolong  the  war  ; 
but  muff,  venture  its  whole  fortune  in  one  decifive  aftion. 
againft  a  veteran  enemy,  who,  being  once  mafter  of  the 
field,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  over-run  the  kingdom. 
He  faw  that  Harold,  though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigour 
and  bravery,  had  newly  mounted  a  throne,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  faction,  from  which  he  had  excluded  a  very 
ancient  royal  family,  and  which  was  likely  to  totter  under 
him  by  its  own  LnftabiKty,  much  more  if  fhaken  by  any 
violent  external  impulfe.  And  he  hoped,  that  the  very 
circumftanee  of  his  crofting  the  fea,  quitting  his  own 
country,  and  leaving  himfelf  no  hopes  of  retreat ;  as  it 
would  aftonim  the  enemy  by  the  boldnefs  of  the  enter- 
prize, would  infpirit  his  foldiers  by  defpair,  and  rouze 
them  to  fuftain  the  reputation  of  the  Norman  arms. 

The  Normans,  as  they  had  long  been  diftinguifned  by 
valour  among  all  the  European  nations,  had  at  this  time 

y  W.  Malm.  p.  99.  Higden,  p.  185.  Matlh.  Wefl.  p.aaz.  Da  G eft. 
A.n^el.  incerto  auftore,  p.  331. 
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CHAP,  attained  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  military  glory.  Befides  ac- 
V^-\ -""w  quiring  by  arms  fuch  a  noble  territory  in  France,  befides 
-  defending  it  againft  continual  attempts  of  the  French 
monarch  and  all  its  neighbours,  befides  exerting  many 
a£fo  of  vigour  under  their  prefent  fovereign  ;  they  had, 
about  this  very  time,  revived  their  ancient  fame,  by  the 
moft  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  moft  wonderful  fuc- 
cefTes,  in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A  few  Nor- 
man adventurers  in  Italy  had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant, 
not  only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  but  the  Germans 
and  Saracens,  that  they  expelled  thofe  foreigners,  pro- 
cured to  themfelves  ample  eftablifhments,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  s. 
Thefe  enterprizes  of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vaflals 
in  Normandy,  many  of  them  banifhed  for  faction  and 
rebellion,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  haughty  William  ; 
who  difdained,  after  fuch  examples  of  fortune  and  valour, 
to  be  deterred  from  making  an  attack  on  a  neighbouring 
country,  where  he  could  be  fupported  by  the  whole  force 
of  his  principality. 

The  fituation  alfo  of  Europe  infpired  William  with 

hopes,  that,  befides  his  brave  Normans,  he  might  employ 

againft  England  the  flower  of  the  military  force,  which 

was  difperfed   in  all   the  neighbouring  dates.     France, 

,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  progrefs  of  the 

feudal  inftitutions,  were  divided  and  fubdivided  into  many 

principalities  and  baronies  ;   and  the  poflcflbrs,  enjoying 

the  civil  jurisdiction  within   themfelves,  as  well  as   the 

right   of  arms,  acted,   in  many  refpects,  as  independant 

fovcreigns,  and  maintained  their  properties  and  privileges, 

Iefs  by  the  authority  of  laws,  than  by  their  own  force  and 

valour.     A  military  fpirit  had  univerfally  diffufed  itfelf 

throughout  Europe  ;  and  the  feveraJ  leaders,  whofe  minds 

evated   by  their  princely  fituation,  greedily  em- 

•   i.:, i.  G  mi .    ". 
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braced  the  moft  hazardous  enterprises,  and  being  accuf-  c  **  ^  p» 
tomed  to  nothing  from  their  infancy  but  recitals  of  the  u— v-«J 
fuccefs  attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were  prompted 
by  a  natural  ambition  to  imitate  thofe  adventures,  which 
they  heard  fo  much  celebrated,  and  which  were  fo  much 
exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the  age.  United,  how- 
ever loofely,  by  their  duty  to  one  fuperior  lord,  and  by 
their  connexions  with  the  great  body  of  the  community, 
to  which  they  belonged,  they  defired  to  fpread  their  fame 
each  beyond  his  own  diftrier. ;  and  in  all  affemblies,  whe- 
ther inftituted  for  civil  deliberations,  for  military  expe- 
ditions, or  merely  for  fhow  and  entertainment,  to  outfhine 
each  other  by  the  reputation  of  ftrength  and  prowefs. 
Hence  their  genius  for  chivalry  ;  hence  their  impatience 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  hence  their  readinefs  to 
embark  in  any  dangerous  enterprize,  how  little  foever 
interefted  in  its  failure  or  fuccefs. 

William,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his  abili- 
ties, had  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence  among  thofe 
haughty  chieftains  ;  and  every  one  who  defired  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf  by  his  addrefs  in  military  exercifes,  or  his 
valour  in  aclion,  had  been  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  repu- 
tation in  the  court  and  in  the  armies  of  Normandy. 
Entertained  with  that  hofpitality  and  courtefy,  which 
dillinguiihed  the  age,  they  had  formed  attachments  to 
the  prince,  and  greedily  attended  to  the  profpecls  of  glory 
and  advantage,  which  he  promifcd  them  in  return  for 
their  concurrence  in  an  expedition  againft  England.  The 
more  grandeur  there  appeared  in  the  attempt,  the  more  it 
fuited  their  romantic  fpirit  :  The  fame  of  the  intended 
invafion  was  already  diftuicd  every  where  :  Multitudes 
crowded  to  tender  to  the  duke  their  fervice,  with  that  of 
their  vafials  and  retainers  *  :  And  William  found  lefs  dif- 
ficulty in  compleating  his  ie\  ies,  than  in  chuiing  the  moft 

a  Gul.  Piftavenfis,  p.  J98. 
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CHAP,  veteran  and  experienced  forces,  and  in  rejecting  the  offers 
T_i-   -     >nfthr>fpi  who  were  impatient  to  acquire  fame  under  fa 
renowned  a  leader. 

Besides  thefe  advantages,  which  William  owed  to 
his  perfonal  valour  and  good  conduct ;  he  was  indebted 
to  fortune  for  procuring  him  fome  afliftance,  and  alfo  for 
removing  many  obftacles,  which  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  expect  in  an  undertaking,  in  which  all  his  neighbours 
were  fo  deeply  interefted.  Conan,  count  of  Britanny, 
was  his  mortal  enemy :  In  order  to  throw  a  damp  upon 
the  duke's  enterprize,  he  chofe  this  conjuncture  for  reviv- 
ing his  claim  to  Normandy  itfelf ;  and  he  required,  that^ 
In  cafe  of  William's  fuccefs  againft  England,  the  pof- 
feiTion  of  that  dutchy  might  devolve  to  him  b.  But  Co- 
nan  died  fuddenly  after  making  this  demand  ;  and  Hoel^ 
his  fuccefFor,  inftead  of  adopting  the  malignity,  or  more 
properly  fpeaking,  the  prudence  of  his  predecefTor,  zea- 
loufly  feconded  the  duke's  views,  and  fent  his  eldeff.  fon, 
Alain  Fergant,  to  ferve  under  him  with  a  body  of  five 
thoufand  Bretons.  The  counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flan- 
ders encouraged  their  fubjedts  to  engage  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  even  the  court  of  France,  though  it  might 
juftly  fear  the  aggrandizement  of  fo  dangerous  a  vafTal, 
purfued  not  its  interefts  on  this  occafion  with  fufficient 
vigour  and  resolution.  Philip  I.  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  a  minor ;  and  William,  having  communicated  his 
project  to  the  council,  having  dcfired  afliftance,  and 
offered  to  do  homage,  in  cafe  of  his  fuccefs,  for  the  crown 
of  England,  was  indeed  openly  ordered  to  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  the  enterprize  ;  but  the  carl  of  Flanders,  his 
father-in-law,  being  at  the  head  of  the  regency,  favoured 
under-hand  his  levies,  and  fecretly  encouraged  the  adven- 
turous nobility  to  inlifr.  under  the  ffandard  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy. 

t>  Gul.  Ccmet.  lib.  7.  cap.  jj. 
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The  emperor,  Kenry  IV.  beiides  openly  giving  all  his  C  HAP. 
Vaflals  permiflion  to  embark  in  this  expedition,  which  fo  t^y^/\J 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  promifed  his  pro- 
tection to  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  during  the  abfencc  of 
the  prince,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  employ  his  whole 
force  in  the  invafion  of  England  c.  But  the  moil  import- 
ant ally,  whom  William  gained  by  his  negotiations,  was 
the  pope,  who  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  ancient 
barons,  no  lefs  devout  in  their  religious  principles  than 
valorous  in  their  military  enterprizes.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff, after  an  infenMble  progrefs  during  feveral  ages  of 
darknefs  and  ignorance,  began  now  to  lift  his  head 
openly  above  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  to  affume  the 
office  of  a  mediator,  or  even  an  arbiter,  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  greateft  monarchs ;  to  interpofe  in  all  fecular 
affairs  ;  and  to  obtrude  his  dictates  as  fovereign  laws  on 
his  obfequious  difciples.  It  was  a  fufKcient  motive  to 
Alexander  II.  "the  reigning  pope,  for  embracing  Wil- 
liam's quarrel,  that  he  alone  had  made  an  appeal  to  his 
tribunal,  and  rendered  him  umpire  of  the  difpute  between 
him  and  Harold  ;  but  there  were  other  advantages,  which, 
that  pontiff  forefaw,  muft  reiult  from  the  conqueft  of 
England  by  the  Norman  arms.  That  kingdom,  though 
at  firft  converted  by  Romifh  miflionaries,  though  it  had 
afterwards  advanced  feme  farther  fteps  towards  iubjection 
to  Rome,  maintained  {fill  a  considerable  independancc 
in  its  ecclefiaftical  administration ;  and  forming -a  world 
within  itfclf,  entirely  feparated  from  the  reir  of  P_iurope,  it 
had  hitherto  proved  inacceflible  to  thofe  exorbitant  claims, 
which  fuppcrted  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy.  Alexander, 
therefore,  heped,  that  the  French  and  Norman  barons, 
if  fuccefsful  in  their  entcrprizc,  might  import  into  ♦]::■: 
country  a  more  devoted  reverence  to  the  holy  fee,  and 
bring  the  Englifh  churches  to  a  nearer  conformity  with 
thofe  of   the    continent.      He    declared    immediately  in 

«  Gal.  Pift.  p.  138. 
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C  ^ii^  P'  ^avour  of  William's  claim  ;  pronounced  Harold  a  perjured 
U^-v-^_;  ufurper;  denounced  excommunication  againft  him  and 
his  adherents  j  and  the  more  to  encourage  the  duke  of 
Normandy  in  his  enterprize,  he  fent  him  a  confecrated 
banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St.  Peter's  hairs  in  it  d. 
Thus  were  all  the  ambition  and  violence  of  that  invafion 
covered  over  fafely  with  the  broad  mantle  of  religion. 

The  greateft  difficulty,  which  William  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  preparations,  arofe  from  his  own  fubjedts  in 
Normandy.  The  ftates  of  the  dutchy  were  afTembled  at 
Liflebonne;  and  fupplies  being  demanded  for  the  intended 
enterprize,  which  promifed  fo  much  glory  and  advantage 
to  their  country,  there  appeared  a  reluctance  in  many 
members,  both  to  grant  fums  fo  much  beyond  the  com- 
mon meafure  of  taxes  in  that  age,  and  to  fet  a  precedent 
of  performing  their  military  fervice  at  a  diftance  from  their 
own  country.  The  duke,  finding  it  dangerous  to  folicit 
them  in  a  body,  conferred  feparately  with  the  richeft  per- 
fons  in  the  province  j  and  beginning  with  thofe  whofe 
affections  he  raoft  relied  on,  he  gradually  engaged  all  of 
them  to  advance  the  fums  demanded.  The  count  of 
Loneueville  feconded  him  in  this  negotiation  ;  as  did  the 
count  of  Mortaigne,  Odo  bifhop  of  Baieux,  and  efpeci- 
ally  William  Fitz-Ofborne,  count  of  Brctciiil,  and  con- 
ilablecf  the  dutchy.  Every  pcrfon,  when  he  himfelf  was 
once  engaged,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  others  ;  and  at 
laft  the  {rates  themfelves,  after  flipulating  that  this  con- 
ceffion  mould  be  no  precedent,  voted,  that  they  would 
affift  tneir  prince  to  the  utmoft  in  his  intended  enter- 
prize ' . 

William  had  now  aflemblcd  a  fleet  of  3000  veffcls, 
great  and  fmall  r,  and  had  {"elected   an  army  of  6o,oco 

•'   Baker,  p.  :z.  edit.   i'?4.  r   Canriden.  'ntrod.  ad  Bri tann 
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men  from  among  thofe  numerous  fupplies,  which  from  CHAP. 
every  quarter  foliated  to  be  received  into  his  fervice.  The  ^^^ 
camp  bore  a  fplendid,  yet  a  martial  appearance,  from  the 
difcipline  of  the  men,  the  vigor  of  the  horfes,  the  luftre 
of  the  arms,  and  accoutrements  of  both  ;  but  above  all, 
from  the  high  names  of  nobilitv  who  engaged  under  the 
banners  of  the  duke  of  Normandy.  The  moil  celebrated 
were  Euftace,  count  of  Boulogne,  Aimeri  de  Thouars, 
Hugh  d'Eftaples,  William  d'Evreux,  Geoffrey  de  Ro- 
trou,  Roger  de  Beaumont,  William  de  Warenne,  Roger 
de  Montgomeri,  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Charles  Martcl, 
and  Geoffrey  Giffard  &.  To  thefe  bold  chieftains  Wil- 
liam held  up  the  fpoils  or  England  as  the  prize  of  their 
valour ;  and  pointing  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  called  to 
them,  that  there  was  the  field,  on  which  they  muft  erect 
trophies  to  their  name,  and  fix  their  eftablifhments. 

While  he  was  making  thefe  mighty  preparations,  the 
duke,  that  he  might  encreafe  the  number  of  Harold's 
enemies,  excited  the  inveterate  rancour  of  Tofti,  and 
encouraged  him,  in  concert  with  Harold  Halfager,  king 
of  Norway,  to  infeft  the  coafts  of  England.  Tofti,  hav- 
ing collected  about  fixty  vefll-ls  in  the  ports  of  Flanders, 
put  to  iea  ;  and  after  committing  fome  depredations  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft  coafts,  he  failed  to  Northumberland,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Halfager,  who  came  over  with  a 
great  armament  of  three  hundred  fail.  The  combined 
fleets  entered  the  Humber,  and  difembarfced  the  troops, 
who  began  to  extend  their  depredations  on  all  fides  ; 
when  Morcar  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin  earl 
of  Mercia,  the  king's  brothers-in-law,  having  haftily 
collected  fome  forces,  ventured  to  give  them  battle.  The 
action  ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  thefe  two  noble- 
men. 

S  OrJericus  Vltalis,  p.  501, 
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CHAP.  Harold,  informed  of  this  defeat,  haftened  with  an 
i_„— r— ■_/  army  to  the  protection  of  his  people ;  and  expreflbd  the 
*  utmoft  ardour  to  fhow  himfelf  worthy  of  the  crown, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  This  prince, 
though  he  was  not  fenfible  of  the  full  extent  of  his  dan- 
ger, from  the  great  combination  againft  him,  had  em- 
ployed eveiy  art  of  popularity  to  acquire  the  affections  of 
the  public  3  and  he  gave  fo  many  proofs  of  an  equitable 
and  prudent  administration,  that  the  Englifh  found  no 
reafon  to  repent  the  choice  which  they  had  made  of  a 
fovereign.  They  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  join  his 
ftandard  j  and  a  i  foon  as  he  reached  the  enemy  at  Stand- 
ford,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  give  them 
September  battle.  The  action  was  bloody  ;  but  the  victory  was  de- 
25'  cifive  on  the  fide  of  Harold,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout  of 
the  Norvegians,  together  with  the  death  of  Tofti  and 
Halfager.  Even  the  Norvegian  fleet  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Harold  ;  who  had  the  generofity  to  give  prince  Olave, 
the  fon  of  Halfager,  his  liberty,  and  allow  him  to  depart 
with  twenty  vefTels.  But  he  had  fcarcely  time  to  rejoice 
for  this  vidtory,  when  he  received  intelligence,  that  the 
duke  of  Normandy  was  landed  with  a  great  army  in  the 
fouth  of  England. 

The  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been  afTembled,  early 
in  the  fummer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fmall  river  Dive,  and 
all  the  troops  had  been  inftantly  embarked;  but  the  winds 
proved  long  contrary,  and  detained  them  in  that  har- 
bour. The  authority,  however,  of  the  duke,  the  good 
difcipline  maintained  among  the  fcamen  and  foldicrs,  and 
the  great  care  of  fupplying  them  with  provifions,  hnd 
prevented  any  diforder  ;  when  at  laft  the  wind  became 
favourable,  and  enabled  them  to  fail  along  the  coaft,  till 
they  reached  St.  Valor:.  There  were,  however,  fevera] 
vefTels  loft  in  this  fhort  paflage  ;  and  as  the  winds  again 
proved  contrary,  the  army  began  to  imagine,  that  heaven 

had 
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had  declared  againft  them,  and  that,  notwithftanding  the  c  H  A  p» 
pope's  benediction,  they  were  deftined  to  certain  deftruc- 
tion.  Thefe  bold  warriors,  who  defpifed  real  dangers,  were 
very  fubjedr.  to  the  dread  of  imaginary  ones  ;  and  many 
of  them  began  to  mutiny,  fome  of  them  even  to  defert 
their  colours ;  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  fupport  their 
drooping  hopes,  ordered  a  proceffion  to  be  made  with  the 
reliques  of  St.  Valori  h,  and  prayers  to  be  faid  for  more 
favourable  weather.  The  wind  inftantly  changed  ;  and 
as  this  incident  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St« 
Michael,  the  tutelar  faint  of  Normandy,  the  foldiers, 
fancying  they  faw  the  hand  of  heaven  in  all  thefe  concur- 
ring circumftances,  fet  out  with  the  greateft  alacrity : 
They  met  with  no  oppofition  on  their  paflage  :  A  great 
fleet,  which  Harold  had  aifembled,  and  which  had  cruized 
all  fummer  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  had  been  difmifled,  on 
his  receiving  falfe  intelligence,  that  William,  difcouraged 
by  contrary  winds  and  other  accidents,  had  laid  afide  hia 
preparations.  The  Norman  armament,  proceeding  in 
great  order,  arrived,  without  any  material  lofs,  at  Peven- 
fey  in  Suffex  ;  and  the  army  quietly  difembarked.  The 
duke  himfelf,  as  he  leaped  on  more,  happened  to  ftumbls 
and  fall ;  but  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  turn  the  omen 
to  his  advantage,,  by  calling  aloud,  that  he  bad  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  the  country.  And  a  foldier,  running  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage,  plucked  fome  thatch,  which,  as  if  giving 
him  feizine  of  the  kingdom,  he  prefented  to  his  general. 
The  joy  and  alacrity  of  William  and  his  whole  army 
was  fo  great,  that  they  were  nowife  difcouraged,  even 
when  they  heard  of  Harold's  great  victory  over  the  Nor- 
vegians  :  They  feemed  rather  to  wait  with  impatience  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy. 

The  victory  of  Harold,  though  great  and  honourable, 
had  proved   in  the  main  prejudicial  to  his  interefti,  and 

h  Higden,  p.  285.    Order,  Vitalis,  p,  500,      Matth.  Paris,  edit.  PariSs 
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CHAP.  mav  De  reo-ardcd  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  ruin.     He 

in. 
t/'V'X,  loft  many  of  his  braveft  officers  and  foldiers  in  the  action  j 

and  he  difgufted  the  reft,  by  refufing  to  diftribute  the 
Norvegian  fpoils  among  them  :  A  conduct  which  was 
little  agreeable  to  his  ufual  generofity  of  temper  ;  but 
which  his  defire  of  fparing  the  people,  in  the  war  that 
impended  over  him  from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had 
probably  occafioned.  He  haftened  by  quick  marches  to 
reach  this  new  invader  ;  but  though  he  was  reinforced  at 
London  and  other  places  with  frefh  troops,  he  found  him- 
felf  alfo  weakened  by  the  defertion  of  his  old  foldiers, 
who  from  fatigue  and  difcontent  fecretly  withdrew  from 
their  colours.  Kis  brother  Gurth,  a  man  of  bravery  and 
conduct,  began  to  entertain  apprehcnfions  of  the  event ; 
and  remonftrated  with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  prolong  the  war,  or  at  leaft,  to  fpare  his  own 
pcrfon  in  the  action.  He  urged  to  him,  that  the  defpe- 
rate  fituation  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  made  it  requifitc 
for  that  prince  to  bring  matters  to  a  fpcedy  decilion,  and 
put  his  whole  fortune  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle  ;  but  that 
the  king  of  England,  in  his  own  country,  beloved  by  his 
fubjects,  provided  with  every  fupply,  had  more  certain 
and  lefs  dangerous  means  of  enfuring  to  himfelf  the  vic- 
tory :  That  the  Norman  troops,  elevated  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  higheft  hopes,  and  feeing,  on  the  other,  no  rc- 
fource  in  cafe  of  a  difcomfiture,  would  fight  to  the  laft 
extremity  ;  and  being  the  flower  of  all  the  warriors  of  the 
continent,  muft  be  regarded  as  formidable  to  the  Englifh: 
That  if  their  firit  hre  and  fpirit,  which  is  always  raoft 
dangerous,  were  allowed  to  languifh  for  want  of  action  ; 
if  they  were  haraffed  with  fmall  fkirmifhc.%  ftraitcned  in 
provifions,  and  fatigued  with  the  bad  weather  and  deep 
roads  during  the  winter- feafon,  which  was  approad 
they  muft  fall  an  eafy  and  abloodlcfs  prey  to  their  enemy: 
That  if  a  general  action  were  delayed,  the  Englifh,  feii- 
4  fible 
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fible  of  the  imminent  denger,  to  which  their  properties,  c  ^ ■  A  p» 
as  well  as  liberties,  were  expofed  from  thefe  rapacious  in-  w— v— ~» 
vaders,  would  haften  from  all  quarters  to  his  afiiftance, 
and  would  render  his  army  invincible  :  That,  at  leaft,  if 
he  thought  it  necefTary  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  ought  not 
to  expofe  his  own  perfon;  but  referve,  in  cafe  of  difaftrous 
accidents,  fome  refource  to  the  liberty  and  independance 
of  the  kingdom  :  And  that  having  once  been  fo  unfortu- 
nate, as  to  be  conftrained  to  fwear,  and  that  upon  the 
holy  reliques,  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  it  were  better  that  the  command  of  the  army 
fhould  be  entrufted  to  another,  who,  not  being  bound  by 
thofe  facred  ties,  might  give  the  foldiers  more  allured 
hopes  of  a  profperous  iflue  to  the  quarrel. 

Harold  was  deaf  to  all  thefe  remonftrances  :  Elated 
with  his  paft  profperity,  as  well  as  ftimulated  by  his  na- 
tive courage,  he  refolved  to  give  battle  in  perfon  ;  and 
for  that  purpofe,  he  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who  had 
removed  their  camp  and  fleet  to  Haflrings,  where  they 
fixed  their  quarters.  He  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that 
he  fent  a  meflage  to  the  duke,  promifing  him  a  fum  of 
money,  if  he  would  depart  the  kingdom  without  efRifion 
of  blood  :  But  his  offer  was  rejected  with  difdain  ;  and 
William,  not  to  be  behind  with  his  enemy  in  vaunting, 
fent  him  a  meflage  by  fome  monks,  requiring  him  either 
to  refign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fealty,  or 
to  fubmit  their  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  or 
to  fight  him  in  fingle  combat.  Harold  replied,  that  the 
God  of  battles  would  foon  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  dif- 
ferences '. 

The  Snglifh  and  Normans  now  prepared  themfelves  IJf»  Oo. 
for  this  important  decifion  ;  but  the  afpect  of  things,  on  lober' 
the  night  before  the  battle,  was,  very  different  in  the  two 

1  Hidden,  p,  2tS. 
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C  *\u  P'camPs-  The  Englifh  fpent  the  time  in  riot,  and  jollity, 
1^*y"W  zn&  diforder ;  the  Normans  in  filence,  and  in  prayer,  and 
■»  in  the  other  functions  of  their  religion  k.  On  the  morn- 
ing, the  duke  called  together  the  moft  confiderable  of  his 
commanders,  and  made  them  a  fpeech  fuitable  to  the  oc- 
cafion.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  event,  which 
they  and  he  had  long  wifhed  for,  was  approaching  ;  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended  on  their  fwords, 
and  would  be  decided  in  a  fingle  aclion  :  That  never  army 
had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a  vigorous  courage,  whe- 
ther they  confidered  the  prize  which  would  attend  their 
victory,  or  the  inevitable  deftruclion  which  rauft  enfue 
upon  their  difcomfiture  :  That  if  their  martial  and  vete- 
ran bands  could  once  break  thofe  raw  foldiers,  who  had 
rafhly  dared  to  approach  them,  they  conquered  a  king- 
dom at  one  blow,  and  were  juftly  entitled  to  all  its  pof- 
fefHons  as  the  reward  of  their  profperous  valour :  That, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in  the  leaf!  their  wonted 
prowefs,  an  enraged  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  the  fea 
met  them  in  their  retreat,  and  an  ignominious  death  was 
the  certain  punifhment  of  their  imprudent  cowardice  : 
That  by  collecting  fo  numerous  and  brave  a  hoff,  he  had 
enfured  every  human  means  of  conqueft ;  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal  conduct,  had  given 
him  juft  caufe  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  in 
whofe  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  wars  and  battles  :  And 
that  a  perjured  ufurper,  anathematized  by  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  and  confeious  of  his  own  breach  of  faith,  would 
be  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  appearance,  and  would 
prognofticate  to  himfelf  that  fate  which  his  multiplied 
crimes  had  fo  juftly  merited  '.  The  duke  next  divided 
his  army  into  three  lines  :  The  firft,  headed  by  Mont- 
gomery,  confided  of  archers  and  light  armed  infantry  : 
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The  fecond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of  his  chap. 
braveft  battalions,  heavy  armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe  or-  ^     __j 
der  :  His  cavalry,  at  whofe  head  he  placed  himfelf,  formed 
the  third  line ;  and  were  fo  difpofed,   that  they  ftretched 
beyond  the  infantry,  and   flanked  each  wing  of  the  ar- 
my m.   He  ordered  the  fignal  of  battle  to  be  given ;  and  the  x 
whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  Tinging  the  hymn  or 
fong  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer  of  Charlemagne  n,  ad- 
vanced, in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards  the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  cf  a  rifing  ground, 
and  having  Iikenfoife  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  to  ftand  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to 
avoid  all  action  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  infe- 
rior. The  Kentifh  men  were  placed  in  the  van  ;  a  poffc 
which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due  :  The  Lon- 
doners guarded  the  ftandard  :  And  the  kirz  himfelf,  ac- 
companied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leof- 
win,  difmounting,  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  expreffed  his  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  perifh 
in  the  action.  The  fair  attack  of  the  Normans  was  def- 
perate,  but  was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Eng- 
liih  ;  and  after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long 
undecided,  the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  preiTed  by  the  enemy,  began  firft 
to  relax  their  vigour,  then  to  retreat ;  and  confufion 
was  fpreading  among  the  ranks ;  when  William,  who 
found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deftructlon,  haftened  with 
a  felecT  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed  forces.  His 
prefence  reflored  the  action  ;  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  lofs ;  and  the  duke  ordering  his  fecond  line 
to  advance,  renewed  the  attack  with  frefh  forces  and  with 
redoubled  courage.     Finding,  that  the  enemy,   aided  by 
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CHAP,  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of 
t  .  —  _j  their  prince,  ftill  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  tried  a 
->  ftratagem,  which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management, 
but  which  feemed  advifeable  in  his  defperate  fituation, 
where,  if  he  gained  not  a  decifive  victory,  he  was  totally 
undone  :  He  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a  hafty  re- 
treat, and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by  the 
appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded  againft  thefe 
unexperienced  foldiers,  who,  heated  by  the  action  and  fan- 
guine  in  their  hopes,  precipitately  followed  the  Normans 
into  the  plain.  William  gave  orders,  that  at  once  the 
infantry  mould  face  about  upon  their  purfuers,  and  the 
cavalry  make  an  afTault  upon  their  wings,  and  both  of 
them  purfue  the  advantage,  which  the  furprize  and  terror 
of  the  enemy  muft  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive 
moment.  The  Englifh  were  repulfed  with  great  {laugh- 
ter, and  driven  back  to  the  hill  ;  where,  being  rallied 
again  by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwith- 
standing their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poft  and  continue  the 
combat.     The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratao-em  a  fecond 

o 

time  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  ftill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englifh, 
who,  maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de- 
termined to  difpute  the  victory  to  the  laft  extremity.  He 
ordered  his  heavy  armed  infantry  to  make  an  afTault  upon 
them  ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  fhould  gall  the 
enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fituation  of  the  ground, 
and  who  were  intent  in  defending  themfelves  againft  the 
fwords  and  fpears  of  the  afTailants.  By  this  difpofition 
he  at  lafl  prevailed  :  Harold  was  flain  by  an  arrow,  while 
he  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his 
men  :  His  two  brothers  fhared  the  fame  fate  :  And  the 
Englifh,  difcouraged  by  the  fall  of  thofe  princes,  gave 
ground  en  all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  {laugh- 
ter by  the  victorious  Normans.     A  few  troops  however 
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of  the  vanauifhed  had  ftill  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their  c  H  A  P  . 
purfucrs  ;  and  attacking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  ul-v— j 
obtained  fome  revenge  for  the  {laughter  and  difhonour  of 
the  day.     But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them 
to  feek  their  fafety  by  flight  ;  and  darknefs  faved  them 
from  any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decifive  victory  of  Haftings,  after  a  battle 
which  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfet,  and  which 
feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour  difplayed 
by  both  armies  and  by  both  commanders,  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him  ;  and  there  fell  near  fifteen  thbufand 
men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans :  The  lofs  was  ftill  more 
confiderable  on  that  of  the  vanquished  j  befides  the  death 
of  the  king  and  his  two  brothers.  The  dead  body  of 
Harold  was  brought  to  William,  and  was  generouily  rc- 
ilored  without  ranfom  to  his  mother.  The  Norman  army 
left  not  the  field  of  battle  without  giving  thanks  to  heaven, 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  for  their  victory  :  And  the 
prince,  having  refrefhed  his  troops,  prepared  to  pufh  to  the 
utmoft  his  advantage  againft  the  divided,  difmayed,  and 
difcomfited  Englifh. 
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APPENDIX      L 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Government  and 
Manners. 

Firft  Saxon  government— ——Succejfwn  of  the  Kings  — ^ 

'The  Wittenagemot The  ariftocrccy The 

fever al  orders  of  men Courts  of  jufice         » 

Criminal  law  - Rules   of  proof Military 

force Public  revenue- Value  of  money 

Manners. 

TH  E  government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  all   Appendix 
the  northern  nations,  who  eftablifhed  themfelves        I- 


on  the  ruins  of  Rome,  was  always  extremely  free  ;  and 
thofe  fierce  people,  accuftomed  to  independance  and  enured 
to  arms,  were  more  guided  by  perfuafion  than  authority 
in  the  fubmiffion  which  they  paid  to  their  princes.  The 
military  defpotifm,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  which,  previoufly  to  the  irruption  of  thofe 
conquerors,  had  funk  the  genius  of  men,  and  deftroyed 
every  noble  principle  of  fcience  and  virtue,  was  unable  to 
refill  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  free  people  ;  and  Europe, 
as  from  a  new  epoch,  rekindled  her  ancient  fpirit,  and 
fhook  off  the  bafe  fervitude  to  arbitrary  will  and  authority, 
under  which  me  had  fo  long  laboured.  The  free  confti- 
tutions  then  eftablifhed,  however  impaired  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  fucceeding  princes,  ftill  preferve  an  air  of  inde- 
pendance and  legal  adminiftration,  which  diftinguifh  the 
O  3  European 
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Appendix  -European  nations  ;   and  if  that  part  cf  the  globe  main- 
[mm^^^j  tain   fentiments   of  liberty,   honour,   equity,   and  valour 
Superior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  owes  thefe  advantages 
chiefly  to  the  feeds  implanted  by  thofe  generous  barba- 
rians. 

Fitfl  Saxon       The  Saxons,   who   fubdued  Britain,  as   they  enjoyed 
government. gj-gjjj.   iiDerty   jn  tne;r  own  country,  obftinately  retained 

that  invaluable  poflelTion  in  their  new  fcttlemcnt  j  and 
they  imported  into  this  ifland  the  fame  principles  of  indc- 
pendance,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  anceftors. 
The  chieftains  (for  fuch  they  were,  more  properly  than 
kings  or  princes)  who  commanded  them  in  thofe  military 
-expeditions,  ftill  poflefTed  a  very  limited  authority  ;  and 
as  the  Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  fubdued  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  they  were  indeed  tranfplanted  into  a 
new  territory,  but  preferved  unaltered  all  their  civil  and 
military  inftitutions.  The  language  was  pure  Saxon  ; 
even  the  names  of  places,  which  often  remain  while  the 
tongue  entirely  changes,  were  almoft  all  affixed  by  the 
new  conquerors  ;  the  manners  and  cuftoms  were  wholly 
German  ;  and  the  fame  picture  of  a  fierce  and  bold  liberty, 
which  is  drawn  by  the  mafteriy  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will 
fuit  thofe  founders  of  the  Englifh  government.  The 
king,  fo  far  from  being  inverted  with  arbitrary  power, 
was  only  confidcred  as  the  firft  among  the  citizens  j  his 
authority  depended  more  on  his  perfonal  qualities  than  on 
his  ftationj  he  was  even  fo  far  on  a  level  with  the  people, 
that  aftated  price  was  fixed  for  his  head,  and  a  legal  fine 
was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though  proportioned 
to  his  (ration,  and  fuperior  to  that  paid  for  the  life  of  a 
fubjecl,  was  a  fenfible  mark  of  his  fubordination  to  the 
community. 
SnecpfRon  jT  js  eafy  to  imagine,  that  an  independant  people,  fo 
little  retrained  by  laws,  and  cultivated  by  fcience,  would 
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not  be  very  ftricT:  in  maintaining  a  regular  fucceflicn  of  Appendix 
their  princes.  Though  they  paid  great  regard  to  the  ss~\~*s 
royal  family,  and  afcribed  to  it  an  undifputed  fuperiority,  - 
they  either  had  no  rule,  or  none  that  was  {readily  ob- 
fervedj  in  filling  the  vacant  throne  ;  and  prefent  conve- 
nience, in  that  emergency,  was  more  attended  to  than 
general  principles.  We  are  not  however  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  crown  was  confidered  as  altogether  elective  ;  and  that 
a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  the  confritution  for  fupply- 
ing,  by  the  fuftrages  of  the  people,  every  vacancy  made 
by  the  demife  of  the  firft  magiftrate.  If  any  king  left  a 
fon  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for  government,  the  young 
prince  naturally  ftepped  into  the  throne  :  If  he  was  a 
minor,  his  uncle,  or  the  next  prince  of  the  blood,  was 
promoted  to  the  government,  and  left  the  fceptre  to  his 
pofterity  :  Any  fovereign,  by  taking  previous  meafures 
with  the  leading  men,  had  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  ap- 
point his  fucceflbr :  All  thefe  changes,  and  indeed  the 
ordinary  adminiftration  of  government,  required  the  ex- 
prefs  concurrence,  or  at  leaft  the  tacit  acquiefcence  of 
the  people;  but  pofieffion,  however  obtained,  was  ex- 
tremely apt  to  fecure  their  obedience,  and  the  idea  of 
any  right,  which  was  once  excluded,  was  but  feeble  and 
imperfect.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe  in  all  barbarous 
monarchies,  and  occurs  fo  often  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  we  cannot  confidently  entertain  any 
other  notion  of  their  government.  The  idea  of  an  here- 
ditary fucceflion  in  authority  is  fo  natural  to  men,  and 
is  fo  much  fortified  by  the  ufual  rule  in  tranfmitting  pri- 
vate poflefiions,  that  it  muft  retain  a  great  influence  on 
every  fociety,  which  does  not  exclude  it  by  the  refine- 
ments of  a  republican  conftitution.  But  as  there  is  a 
material  difference  between  government  and  private  pof- 
feflions,  and  every  man  is  not  as  much  qualified  for  ex- 
ercifing  the  one,  as  for  enjoying  the  other,  a  people,  who 
O  4  are 
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Appendix  are  not  fenfible  of  the  general  advantages  attending  a  fixed 
L  _  '_^_j  rule,  are  apt  to  make  great  leaps  in  the  fucceflion,  and 
„  frequently  to  pafs  over  the  perfon,  who,  had  he  pollened 
the  requifite  years  and  abilities,  would  have  been  thought 
entitled  to  the  fovereignty.  Thus,  thefe  monarchies  are 
not,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  either  elective  or  hereditary  ;  and 
though  the  deflination  of  a  prince  may  often  be  followed 
in  appointing  his  fuccefTor,  they  can  as  little  be  regarded 
as  wholly  teftamentary.  The  fuffrages  of  the  ftates  may 
fometimes  effablifh  a  fovereign  ;  but  they  more  frequently 
recognize  the  perfon,  whom  they  find  efrablifhed  :  A  few 
great  men  take  the  lead  ;  the  people,  overawed  and  in- 
fluenced, acquiefce  in  the  government ;  and  the  reigning 
prince,  provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  pafles  undif- 
putably  for  the  legal  fovereign. 

TheWitte-  It  is  confefled,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
nagemot.  SaXon  hiftory  and  antiquities  is  too  imperfect  to  afford  us 
means  of  determining  with  certainty  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  privileges  of  the  people,  or  of  giving 
an  exact  delineation  of  that  government.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that'  the  conftitution  might  be  fomewhat  different 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  that  it 
changed  confiderably  during  the  courfe  of  fix  centuries, 
which  elapfed  from  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Saxons  till 
the  Norman  conqueft  °.  But  moft  of  thefe  differences 
and  changes,  with  their  caufes  and  effedts,  are  unknown 
to  us:  It  only  appears,  that,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  the 

°  We  know  of  one  change,  not  inconfiderable  in  the  Saxon  conftitution. 
The  Saxon  Annals,  p.  49.  inform  us,  that  it  was  in  early  times  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  king  to  name  the  dukes,  earls,  aldermen  and  (heritfs  of  the  coun- 
ties, All'er,  a  contemporary  writer,  informs  us,  that  Alfred  depofed  all  the 
ignorant  aldermen,  and  appointed  men  of  more  capacity  in  their  place  :  Yet 
jha  laws  of  Edvv..rd  the  Confefibr,  §  3$.  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  heretoghs  or 
duki-s,  and  the  (heriffs,  were  chofen  by  the  ficeholders  in  the  folkmote,'  a 
county  court,  which  was  alTembled  once  a-year,  and  where  all  the  freehold- 
ers fwvrc  alkgunce  to  the  king, 
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kingdoms,  there  was  a  national  council,  called  a  Witte-  Appendix 

.  it 

nap-emot  or  affembly  of  the  wife  men,  (for  that  is  the  im-  <_J_  ._^j 

port  of  the  term)  whofe  confent  v/as  requifite  for  enacting 
laws,  and  for  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public  admini- 
stration. The  preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert, 
Ina,  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelftan,  Edmond,  Ed- 
o-ar,  Ethelred,  and  Edward  the  ConfefTor ;  even  thofe  to 
the  laws  of  Canute,  though  a  kind  of  conqueror,  put  this 
matter  beyond  controverfy,  and  carry  proofs  every  where  of 
a  limited  and  legal  government.  But  who  were  the  confti- 
tuent  members  of  this  Wittenagemot  has  not  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty  by  antiquaries.  It  is  agreed,  that 
the  bifhops  and  abbots  p  were  an  effential  part  j  and  it  is 
alfo  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  thofe  ancient  laws,  that 
the  Wittenagemot  enacted  ftatutes  which  regulated  the 
ecclefiaflical  as  well  as  civil  government,  and  that  thofe 
dangerous  principles,  by  which  the  church  is  totally  fe- 
vered from  the  ftate,  were  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  n-.  It  alfo  appears,  that  the  aldermen  or 
governors  of  counties,  who,  after  the  Danifh  times,  were 
often  called  earls  *,  were  admitted  into  this  council,  and 
gave  their  confent  to  the  public  flatutes.  But  befides  the 
prelates  and  aldermen,  there  is  alfo  mention  of  the 
wites  or  wife-men,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Wittenage- 
mot ;  but  who  thefe  were,  is  not  fo  clearly  afcertained  by 
the  laws  or  the  hiftory  of  that  period.  The  matter  would 
probably  be  of  difficult  difcufiion,  even  were  it  examined  im- 
partially j  but  as  our  modern  parties  have  chofen  to  divide  on 
this  point,  the  quefcion  has  been  difputed  with  the  greater 
obftinacy,  and  the  arguments  on  both  fides  have  become, 
on  that  account,  the  more  captious  and  deceitful.  Our 
monarchical  faction  maintain,  that  thefe  wites  or  fapientes 

V  Sometimes  abbeffes  were  admitted  ;  at. lead-,  they  often  Cizn  ths  king's 
charters  or  grants.     Speilm.  GloiT.  in  verbo  parlia/i;er.tum, 

*  Wilkins  pafiim, 

*  See  note  [GJ  at  the  end  of  ths  volume. 
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Appendix  were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law  :  The  popular 
\^-^^  faction  afTert  them  to  be  reprefentatives  of  the  boroughs, 
or  what  we  now  call  the  commons. 

The  exprefuons,  employed  by  all  ancient  hiflorians 
in  mentioning  the  Wittenagemot,  feem  to  contradict 
the  latter  fuppofition.  The  members  are  almort  always 
called  the  principes,  fotrapce,  optimaies,  magnates,  proceres  ; 
terms  which  feem  to  fuppofe  an  ariftocracy,  and  to  exclude 
the  commons.  The  boroughs  alfo,  from  the  low  ftate  of 
commerce,  were  fo  fmall  and  fo  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  fuch  dependance  on  the  great  men  T,  that  it  feems 
nowife  probable  they  would  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the 
national  councils.  The  commons  are  well  known  to  have 
had  no  fhare  in  the  governments  eftablifhed  by  the  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Saxons,  who  remained  longer  barba- 
rous and  uncivilized  than  thofe  tribes,  would  never  think 
of  conferring  fuch  an  extraordinary  privilege  on  trade 
and  induftry.  The  military  profefTion  alone  was  honour- 
able among  all  thofe  conquerors  :  The  warriors  fubfifted 
by  their  poiTemons  in  land  :  They  became  confiderable  by 
their  influence  over  their  vafTals,  retainers,  tenants,  and 
Haves  :  And  it  demands  ftrong  proof  to  convince  us 
that  they  would  admit  any  of  a  rank  fo  much  inferior  as 
the  burgefles,  to  (hare  with  them  in  the  legiflative  autho- 
rity. Tacitus  indeed  afHrms,  that,  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  the  confent  of  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity was  required  in  every  important  deliberation  ;  but 
he  fpeaks  not  of  reprefentatives  ;  and  this  ancient  prac- 
tice, mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiftorian,  coujd  only  have 
place  in  fmall  tribes,  where  every  citizen  might  without 
inconvenience  be  aflembled  upon  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. After  principalities  became  extenfive  ;  after  the 
difference  of  property  had   formed  distinctions  more  im- 

t   Brady's  treatise  of  Englifli  bor;u<:hs,  p.  3,  4,  5,  &c. 

9  portant 
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portant  than  thofe  which  arofe  from  perfonal  ftrength  and  Appendix 
valour  j   we  may  conclude,   that  the  national  afTemblies  W"V%^ 
muft  have  been  more  limited  in  their  number,  and  com- 
pofed  only  of  the  more  confiderable  citizens. 

But  though  we  muft  exclude  the  burgefTes  or  com- 
mons from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there  is  fome  ne- 
ceffity  for  fuppofing,  that  this  afTembly  confifted  of  other 
members  than  the  prelates,  abbots,  aldermen,  and  the 
judges  or  privy  council.  For  as  all  thefe,  excepting  fome 
of  the  ecclefiaftics  %  were  anciently  appointed  by  the 
king,  had  there  been  no  other  legiflative  authority,  the 
royal  power  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  abfolute,  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  all  the  hiftorians,  and  to  the  practice 
of  all  the  northern  nations.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  the  more  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  were, 
without  any  election,  conftituent  members  of  the  national 
affembly  :  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  forty  hydes,  or 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  acres,  was  the  eftate  requi- 
fite  for  entitling  the  poflefTor  to  this  honourable  privilege. 
We  find  a  pafTage  in  an  ancient  author  f  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  perfon  of  very  noble  birth,  even  one  allied 
to  the  crown,  was  not  efteemed  a  princeps  (the  term 
ufually  employed  by  ancient  hiftorians  when  the  Wit- 
tenagemot is  mentioned)  till  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of 
that  amount.  Nor  need  we  imagine,  that  the  public 
council  would  become  diforderly  or  confufed  by  admitting 
fo  great  a  multitude.  The  landed  property  of  England 
was  probably  in  few  hands  during  the  Saxon  times;  at 

s  There  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  the  bi/hops  were  fometinies  chofen 
by  the  Wittenagemot,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  Eddius,  cap.  2.  The 
abbots  in  the  monafteries  of  the  royal  foundation  were  anciently  named  by 
the  king  i  though  Edgar  gave  th:-  monks  the  election,  and  only  referved  to 
himfelf  the  ratification.  Thu-  deftination  was  afterwards  frequently  violated  j 
and  the  abbots  as  well  as  bifhops  were  afterwards  all  appointed  by  the  king  j 
-  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf,  a  writer  contemporary  to  the  conqueft, 

*  Hifl.  Elienfis,  lib,  2.  cap,  40, 

leair, 
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Appendix  leafr,  during  the  later  part  of  that  period  :  And  as  men 
i_,_v'_»_i  had  hardly  any  ambition  to  attend  thefe  public  councils, 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  afTembly's  becoming  too  nu- 
merous for  the  difpatch  of  the  little  bufinefs,  which  was 
•  brought  before  them. 
Theariflo-  jT  jg  certaJn!i  that,  whatever  we  may  determine  con- 
cerning the  conflituent  members  of  the  Wittenagemot,  in 
whom,  with  the  king,  the  legiflature  refided,  the  Anglo- 
:on  government,  in  the  period  preceding  the  Norman 
conqueft,  was  become  extremely  ariftocratical  :  The 
royal  authority  was  very  limited  ;  the  people,  even  if  ad- 
mitted to  that  affembly,  were  of  little  or  no  weight  and 
•confideration.  We  have  hints  given  us  in  hiftorians  of  the 
great  power  and  riches  of  particular  noblemen  :  And  it 
could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Heptar- 
chy, when  the  king  lived  at  a  diftance  from  the  provinces, 
that  thefe  great  proprietors,  who  refided  on  their  eftates, 
would  much  augment  their  authority  over  their  vaflals 
and  retainers,  and  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hence  the  immeafurabie  power  afiumed  by 
Harold,  Godwin,  Leofric,  Siward,  Morcar,  Edwin,  Ed- 
rio  and  Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of  the  kings, 
and  rendered  thcmfelves  quite  neccfTary  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  two  latter,  though  detofted  by  the  people, 
on  account  of  their  joining  a  foreign  enemy,  ftill  preferved 
their  power  and  influence ;  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  their  authority  was  founded,  not  on  popula- 
rity, but  on  family  rights  and  pofieflions.  There  is  one 
Auielfian,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that 
name,  who  is  called  alderman  of  all  England,  and  is  faid  to 
be  half-king  ;  though  the  monarch  himfelf  was  a  prince 
of  valour  and  ability  ".  And  we  find,  that  in  the  later 
Saxon  times,  and  in  thefe  alone,  the  great  offices  went 

«  Uift.IUT.cf.  §  3.  p.  387, 

J'rorrj 
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from  father  to  fon,  and  became,  in  a  manner,  hereditary   Appendix 
in  the  families  w.  w**V"W, 

The  circumftances,  attending  the  invafions  of  the 
Danes,  would  alfo  ferve  much  to  encreafe  the  power  of 
the  principal  nobility.  Thofe  free-bcoters  made  unex- 
pected inroads  on  all  quarters ;  and  there  was  a  neceiTity, 
that  each  county  fhould  refift  them  by  its  own  force,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  its  own  magiitrates  and  nobility. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  that  a  general  war,  managed  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  (rate,  commonly  augments  the 
power  of  the  crown  ;  thofe  private  wars  and  inroads  turn- 
ed to  the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and  nobles. 

Among  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  fo  averfe  to 
commerce  and  the  arts,  and  fo  little  enured  to  indufrry,  juf- 
tice  was  commonly  very  ill  executed,  and  great  opprelfion 
and  violence  feem  to  have  prevailed.  Thefe  diforders  would 
be  encreafed  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ariitocracy ; 
and  would,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  encreafe  it. 
Men,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guardianihip  of  the  laws, 
were  obliged  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  fome 
chieftain,  whofe  orders  they  followed  even  to  the  difturb- 
ance  of  the  government  or  the  injury  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  who  afforded  them  in  return  protection  from 
any  infult  or  injuftice  by  flrangers.  Hence  we  find,  by 
the  extracts  which  Dr.  Brady  has  given  us  from  Domef- 
day,  that  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  even  of  towns,  had 
placed  themfelves  under  the  clientfhip  of  fome  parti- 
cular nobleman,  whofe  patronage  they  purchafed  by  an- 
nual payments,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to  confider 
as  their  fovereign,  more  than  the  king  himfelf,  or  even 

w  Roger  Hoveden,  giving  the  reafon  why  William  the  Conqueror  made 
Cofpatric  earl  of  Northumberland,  fays,  Nam  ex  materno  /anguine  attir.cbat 
ad  eum  honor  illiuS  ccmitatus.  Erat  enim  ex  matra  Algitba,  filia  Uchredi  comltis. 
See  alfo  Sim.  Dun.  p.  205.  We  fee  in  thofe  inftances,  the  fame  tendency 
towards  rendering  offices  hereditary,  which  took  place,  during  a  more  early 
period,  on  the  continent  j  and  which  had  already  produced  there  its  full 
sfleft. 

I  the 
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Appendix  the  legiflature  x.  A  client,  though  a  freeman,  was  f"up- 
pofed  fo  much  to  belong  to  his  patron,  that  his  murderer 
was  obliged  by  law  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  latter,  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  his  lofs ;  in  like  manner  as  he  paid  a  fine  to 
the  matter  for  the  murder  of  his  flave  f.  Men,  who  were 
of  a  more  considerable  rank,  but  not  powerful  enough, 
each  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  own  independent  authority, 
entered  into  formal  confederacies  together,  and  compofed 
a  kind  of  feparate  community,  which  rendered  itfelf  for- 
midable to  all  aggreflbrs.  Dr.  Hickes  has  preferved  a  cu- 
rious Sax-on  bond  of  this  kind,  which  he  calls  a  SodaUtium^ 
and  which  contains  many  particulars  charadteriftical  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  times  z.  All  the  aflb- 
ciates  are  there  faid  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cambridge- 
shire; and  they  fvvear  before  the  holy  reliques  to  obferve 
their  confederacy,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other:  They 
promife  to  bury  any  of  the  aflbciates  who  dies,  in  what- 
ever place  he  had  appointed  ;  to  contribute  to  his  funeral 
charges ;  and  to  attend  at  his  interment ;  and  whoever  is 
wanting  to  this  laft  duty,  binds  himfelf  to  pay  a  meafure 
of  honey.  When  any  of  the  aflbciates  is  in  danger,  and 
calls  for  the  afliftance  of  his  fellows,  they  promife,  be- 
fides  flying  to  his  fuccour,  to  give  information  to  the 
IherifF;  and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protecting  the  perfon 
expofed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a  fine  of  one  pound 
upon  him  :  If  the  prefident  of  the  fociety  himfelf  be 
wanting  in  this  particular,  he  binds  himfelf  to  pay  one 
pound  ;  unlefs  he  has  the  reafonable  excufe  of  ficknefs,  or 
of  duty  to  his  fuperior.  When  any  of  the  aflbciates  is 
murdered,  they  are  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  the  mur- 
derer ;  and  if  he  refufe  to  pay  it,  they  are  to  profecute 
him  for  the  fum  at  their  joint  expence.  If  any  of  the 
aflbciates,  who  happens  to  be  poor,  kill  a  man,  the  fociety 

*  Brady's  treatife  of  boroughs,  3,  4,  5,  &c.     The  cafe  was  the  fame  with 
the  freemen  in  the  country.     See  pref.  to  his  hift.  p.  8,  9,  10,  &c. 

*  LL.  Edw.Conf,  §  8,  apud  Ingulf,  P  Diflcrt.  Epirt.  p.  *J. 
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are  to  contribute  by  a  certain  proportion  to  pay  his  fine  :  Appendix 
A  mark  a-piece,  if  the  fine  be  700  (hillings ;  lefs  if  the 
perfon  killed  be  a  clown  or  ceorle  ;  the  half  of  that  fum, 
again,  if  he  be  a  Welmman.  But  where  any  of  the  aflb- 
ciates  kills  a  man,  wilfully  and  without  provocation,  he 
muff  himfelf  pay  the  fine.  If  any  of  the  afibciates  kill 
any  of  his  fellows,  in  a  like  criminal  manner,  befides  pay- 
ing the  ufual  fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  he  muft 
pay  eight  pounds  to  the  fociety,  or  renounce  the  benefit 
of  it:  In  which  cafe  they  bind  themfdves,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  him, 
except  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  bifhep,  or  alderman. 
There  are  other  regulations  to  protect  themfelves  and  their 
fervants  from  all  injuries,  to  revenge  fuch  as  are  com- 
mitted, and  to  prevent  their  giving  abufive  language  to 
each  other ;  and  the  fine,  which  they  engage  to  pay  for 
this  laff  offence,  is  a  meafure  of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  a  confederacy  of  this  kind 
muff,  have  been  a  great  fource  of  friendfhip  and  attach- 
ment ;  when  men  lived  in  perpetual  danger  from  enemies, 
robbers,  and  oppreflbrs,  and  received  protection  chiefly 
from  their  perfonal  valour,  and  from  the  afHffancc  of  their 
friends  or  patrons.  As  animofities  were  then  more  vio- 
lent, connexions  were  alfo  more  intimate,  whether  volun- 
tary or  derived  from  blood  :  The  mofl  remote  degree 
of  propinquity  was  regarded  :  An  indelible  memory  of 
.benefits  was  preferved  :  Severe  vengeance  was  taken  for 
injuries,  both  from  a  point  of  honour,  and  as  the  belt 
means  of  future  fecurity:  And  the  civil  union  being 
weak,  many  private  engagements  were  contracted,  in 
order  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to  procure  men  that  fafety, 
which  the  laws  and  their  own  innocence  were  not  alone 
able  to  infure  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  feeming  liberty  or 
rather  licentioufnefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  body 

even 
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Appendix   even  of  the  free  citizens,  inthofeages,  really  enjoyed  much 
i        *.     ,  lefs  true  liberty,  than  where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is 
the  moft  fevere,   and  where  fubjecls  are  reduced  to  the 
ftrictefl  fubordination  and  depend ance  on  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate.     The  reafon  is  derived  from  the  excefs  itfelf  of  that 
liberty.    Men  mufr.  guard  themfelves  at  any  price  againft 
infults  and  injuries;  and  where  they  receive  not  protection 
from  the  laws  and  magiftrate,  they  will  feek  it  by  fub- 
miilion  ro  fuperiors,  and  by  herding  in  fome  private  confe- 
deracy, which  acts   under  the   direction  of  a  powerful 
leader.     And   thus   all   anarchy   is  the  immediate  caufe 
of  tyranny,  if  not  over  the  mite,  at  leaft  over  many  of 
the  individuals. 
The  fevr.ral      Tu£   German   Saxons,  as   the  other  nations  of  that 
men.  continent,  were  divided  into  three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble, 

the  free,  and  the  flaves  a.     This  diftindtion  they  brought 
over  with  them  into  Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  thanes  ;  and  were  of  two' 
kinds,  the  king's  thanes  and  letter  thanes.  The  latter 
feem  to  have  been  dependant  on  the  former  ;  and  to  have 
received  lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  fervices,  or  at- 
tendance in  peace  and  war  b.  We  know  of  no  title, 
which  raifed  any  one  to  the  rank  of  thane,  except  noble 
Birth  and  trie  pofFeffion  of  land.  The  former  was  always 
much  regarded  by  all  the  German  nations  even  in  their 
moft  barbarous  ftate  ;  and  as  the  Saxon  nobility  had  few 
expenfive  pleafures  to  diffipate  their  fortune,  and  the  com- 
mons little  trade  or  induftry  by  which  they  could  accu- 
mulate riches,  thefe  two  ranks  of  men,  even  though  they 
were  not  n  parated  by  pofitivc  laws,  might  remain  long 
dillinct,  and  the  noble  families  continue  many  ages  in 
opulence  and  fplcndor.  There  were  no  middle  rank  of 
men,  'hat  could  gradually  mix  with  their  fuperiors,  and 
infenfibly  procure  to  themfelves  honour  and  diftinction. 
If  by    ';y  extraordinary  accident;  a  mean  pcrfon  acquired 

»  Niihard.~h.ft,  lib.  4,  *>  Speim,  Feus  and  Tenures,  p.  4°« 
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riches,  a  circumftance  fo  fing-ular  made  him  be  known  Appendix 

I. 
and  remarked ;  he  became  the  object  of  envy,  as  well  as  of  ^^^ 

indignation,  to  all  the  nobles  ;  he  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty to  defend  what  he  had  acquired  ;  and  he  would  find 
it  impoflible  to  protect  himfelf  from  oppreffion,  except 
by  courting  the  patronage  of  fome  great  chieftain,  and 
paying  a  large  price  for  his  fafety. 

There  are  two  ftatutes  among  the  Saxon  laws,  which 
feem  calculated  to  confound  thofe  different  ranks  of  men  ; 
that  of  Athelftan,  by  which  a  merchant,  who  had  made 
three  long  fea-voyages  on  his  own  account,  was  intitled 
to  the  quality  of  thane  c ;  and  that  of  the  fame  prince,  by 
which  a  ceorle  or  hufbandman,  who  had  been  able  to 
purchafe  five  hydes  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen, 
a  hall,  and  a  bell,  was  raifed  to  the  fame  diftindtion  d. 
But  the  opportunities  were  fo  few,  by  which  a  merchant 
or  ceorle  could  thus  exalt  himfelf  above  his  rank,  that  the 
law  could  never  overcome  the  reigning  prejudices ;  the 
difKntlion  between  noble  and  bafe  blood  would  ftill  be 
indelible ;  and  the  well-born  thanes  would  entertain  the 
highefl  contempt  for  thofe  legal  and  factitious  ones. 
Though  we  are  not  informed  of  any  of  thefe  circumflances 
by  ancient  hiftorians,  they  are  fo  much  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  that  we  may  admit  them  as  a  neceffary 
and  infallible  confequence  of  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom 
during  thofe  ages. 

The  cities  appear  by  Domefday-book  to  have  been  at 
the  conquefr.  little  better  than  villages e.  York  itfelf, 
though  it  was  always  the  fecond,  at  leaff.  the  third  •  city 

in 

c  Wilklns,  p.  71,  d  Selden,  Titles  of  honour,  p.  515.     "Wil- 

kins,  p.  70. 

e  Wincbefter,  being  the  capital  of  the  Weft- Saxon  monarchy,  was  anci- 
ently a  confiderable  city.     Gul.  Pitt.   p.*aio. 

f  Norwich  contained  738  houfe',  Exeter,  315,  Ipfwich,  53*?,  North- 
ampton, 60,  Hertford,  146,  Canterbury,  162,  Bath,  64,  Scu'hampfon,  84, 

Vot.  I,  p  Warwick, 
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Appendix  m  England,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  great  province, 
\f^s~s+>  which  never  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  reft,  con- 
tained then  but  1418  families  ?.  Malmefbury  tells  us  h> 
that  the  great  diftinclion  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobi- 
lity and  the  French  or  Norman,  was  that  the  latter  built 
magnificent  and  ftately  caftles  ;  whereas  the  former  con- 
fumed  their  immenfe  fortunes  in  riot  and  hofpitality,  and 
in  mean  houfes.  We  may  thence  infer,  that  the  arts  in 
general  were  much  lefs  advanced  in  England  than  in 
France;  a  greater  number  of  idle  fervants  and  retainers 
lived  about  the  great  families ;  and  as  thefe,  even  in 
France,  were  powerful  enough  to  difturb  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  we  may  judge  of  the  authority,  acquired  by  the 
ariftocracy  in  England,  When  earl  Godwin  befieged  the 
Confefibr  in  London,  he  fummoned  together  from  all 
parts  his  hufcarles,  or  houfeceorles  and  retainers,  and 
thereby  conftrained  his  fovereign  to  accept  of  the  condi- 
tions, which  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  him. 

The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated  ccorles 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  where  they  were  induf- 
trious,  they  were  chiefly  employed  inhufbandry:  Whence 
a  ceorle,  and  a  hufbandman,  became  in  a  manner  fyno- 
nimous  terms.  They  cultivated  the  farms  of  the  nobility 
or  thanes,  for  which  they  paid  rent ;  and  they  feem  to 
have  been  removable  at  pleafure.  For  there  is  little  men- 
tion of  leafes  among  the  Alrglo-Saxons  :  The  pride  of  the 
nobility,  together  with  the  general  ignorance  of  writing, 
muft  have  rendered   thofe  contracts  very  rare,  and  mult 

Warwick,  113-     Sec  Brady  ofboitraghs,  p.  3,  4,  --,  6,  &c.     Thefe  are  ths 
coniiderable  he  mentions.     The  account  of  them  is   cxtraftcd  from 

Domefday-book, 

"rady's  treatife  of  borough',  p.  io.     There  were  fix  ward?,  befides  the 

a,.;,  Is  contained  the  uurr.ber  of  families 

here  mentioned,  -  pcvlons  lo  a  family  makes  about 

7000  fouls.     The  lixth  war1 

.  .  icz.     Sccalfo  -  Hi 

have 
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liave  kept  the  hufbandmen  in  a  dependant  condition.  The    AFPend>x 
i*ents  of  farms  were  then  chiefly  paid  in  kind  '. 

But  the  mod  numerous  rank  by  far  in  the  community 
feems  to  have  been  the  flaves  or  villains,  who  were  the 
property  of  their  lords,  and  were  confequently  incapable, 
thernfelves,  of  poffelfing  any  property.  Dr.  Brady  af- 
fures  us,  from  a  furvey  of  Domefday-book  k,  that,  in 
all  the  counties  of  England,  the  far  greater  part  cf-  the 
land  was  occupied  by  them,  and  that  the  hufbandmen, 
and  ftill  more  the  focmen,  who  were  tenants  that  could 
not  be  removed  atpleafure,  were  very  few  in'comparifon. 
This  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  German  nations,  as  far 
as  we  can  collec!  from  the  account  given  us  by  Tacitus. 
The  perpetual  wars  in  the  heptarchy,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Danes,  feem  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  this 
great  alteration  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Prifoners  taken 
In  battle,  or  carried  off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  re- 
duced to  flavery ;  and  became,  by  right  of  war  ',  entirely 
at  the  difpofal  of  their  lords.  Great  property  in  the  no- 
bles, efpecially  if  joined  to  an  irregular  adminiftration  of 
juflice,  naturally  favours  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  ; 
but  ftill  more  fo,  if  the  practice  of  flavery  be  admitted, 
and  has  become  very  common.  The  nobility  not  only 
poffefs  the  influence  which  always  attends  riches,  but  alfo 
the  power  which  the  laws  give  them  over  their  flaves  and 
villains.  It  then  becomes  difficult,  and  almoft  impof- 
iible,  for  a  private  man  to  remain  altogether  free  and  in- 
dependant. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  flaves  among  the  Ano-lo- 
Saxons ;  houfehold  flaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, and  pnedial   or  ruftic,  after  the  manner  of  the 

i  LL.  Ina?,  §  70.     Thefe  laws  fixed  the  rents  for  a  bydej   but  it  is  diffi- 
"  cult  to  convert  it  into  modern  meafures.  k  General  preface  to  his 

hift.  p.  7,  S,  9,  &e.  1  LL.  Edg.  §  14.  apud  Spellm.  Cone.  vol.  i, 

f.  471. 

P  2  Germans. 
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Appendix  Germans  m.  Thefe  latter  refembled  the  ferfs,  which  an* 
V^y-w  at  preferit  to  be  met  with  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and  fome 
places  in  Germany.  The  power  of  a  mafter  over  his 
flaves  was  not  unlimited  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it 
was  among  their  anceftcrs.  If  a  man  beat  out  his  flave's 
eye  or  teeth,  the  flave  recovered  his  liberty  n  :  If  he  killed 
him,  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  king  ;  provided  the  flave  died 
within  a  day  after  the  wound  or  blow  :  Otherwife  it 
paired  unpunifhed0.  The  felling  of  themfelves  or  children 
into  fiavery  was  always  the  practice  among  the  German 
nations  p,  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  i. 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
poiTeffcd  a  criminal  jurifdiction  within  their  territories, 
and  could  puniih  without  appeal  any  thieves  or  robbers 
whom  they  caught  there  r.  This  inftitution  muft  have 
had  a  very  contrary  effecl:  to  that  which  was  intended, 
and  muft  have  procured  robbers  a  fure  protection  on  the 
lands  of  fuch  noblemen  as  did  not  fincerely  mean  to  dif- 
courace  crimes  and  violence. 
Coirts  of  But  though  the  general  fcrain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment feems  to  have  become  ariftocratical,  there  were 
fall  considerable  remains  c  'ent  democracy,  which 

were  not  indeed  fufficient  to  protect:  the  loweft  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  the  patronage  of  fome  great  lord,  but  might 
give  fecurity,  and  even  fome  degree  of  dignity,  to  the 
gentry  or  inferior  nobility.  The  adminixtration  of  juftice, 
in  particular,  by  the  courts  of  the  Decennary,  the  Hun- 
dred, and  the  County,  v/ere  well  calculated  to  defend 
general  liberty,  and  to  reftrain  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
In  the  county  courts  or  fhiremotes,  all  the  freeholders 
were  aflembled  twice  a-year,  and  received  appeals  from 

>r.  Spdlm.  GloflT.  in  verb.  Servus,  n  LL. /Elf.  §20. 

0  Ibid.  §  17.  P   Tacit,  de  morib.  Cerm.  <1  LL.  Ins?, 

(j   it.     LL.  /E'.f.  §12.  r  Higd'-n,  lib.    1    cap.  50.       LL.  Edw. 

.  ^  »6.     Spellm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  415.      GiolT.  in  vcibi  Ht  ■•  .     I  ct 

. 
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the  inferior  courts.  They  there  decided  all  caufes,  eccle-  Appendix 
fiaftical  as  well  as  civil  ;  and  the  bimop,  together  with  ^-v/%^ 
the  alderman  or  earl,  prefided  over  them  *.  The  affair 
was  determined  in  a  fummary  manner,  without  much 
pleading,  formality,  or  delay,  by  a  majority  of  voices  j 
and  the  bifhop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority 
than  to  keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  interpofe 
with  their  opinion  r.  Where  juftice  was  denied  during 
three  feflions  by  the  Hundred,  and  then  by  the  County 
court,  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  king's  court " ;  but  this 
was  not  practifed  on  flight  occafions.  The  alderman  re- 
ceived a  third  of  the  fines  levied  in  thofe  courts  w ;  and 
as  moft  of  the  punifhments  were  then  pecuniary,  this  per- 
quifite  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  profits  belonging 
to  his  oflice.  The  two  thirds  alfo,  which  went  to  the 
king,  made  no  contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
Any  freeholder  was  fined  who  abfented  himfelf  thrice 
from  thefe  courts  x. 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  made  deeds  and 
writings  very  rare,  the  County  or  Hundred  court  was  the 
place  where  the  moft  remarkable  civil  tranfaclions  were 
finifhed,  in  order  to  preferve  the  memory  of  them,  and 
prevent  all  future  difputes.  Here  tefcaments  were  pro- 
mulgated, flaves  manumitted,  bargains  of  fale  concluded; 
and  fometimes,  for  greater  fecurity,  the  moft  confider- 
ahle  of  thefe  deeds  were  inferted  in  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
parifh  Bible,  which  thus  became  a  kind  of  regifter,  too 
facred  to  be  falfified.  It  was  not  unufual  to  add  to  the 
deed  an  imprecation  on  all  fuch  as  fhould  be  guilty  of 
that  crime  y, 

s  LL  Edg.  §  5.     Wllkins,  p.  7S.     LL.Canut.  §  17.     Wilkins,  p.  136. 

t   Hitkes  Differt.  Epift.  p.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  »  LL.  Edg.  §  2. 

Wilkins,  p.  77.     LL.Canut.  §18.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  136. 
-    w  LL.  Edw.  Conf.  §31.  *  LL.  Etaelft.  §  zo. 

Y  Hickes  Diflert.  E^ift, 
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Appendix  Among  a  people,  who  lived  in  fo  fimple  a  manner  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  always  of  greater 
importance  than  the  legiflative.  There  were  few  or  no 
taxes  impofed  by  the  ftates  :  There  were  few  ftatutes  en- 
acted ;  and  the  nation  was  lefs  governed  by  laws,  than 
by  cuftoms,  which  admitted  a  great  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation. Though  it  mould,  therefore,  be  allowed,  that 
the  Wittenagemot  was  altogether  compofed  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility,  the  county-courts,  where  all  the  free- 
holders were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  all  the  daily 
occurrences  cf  life,  formed  a  wide  bafis  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  no  contemptible  checks  on  the  ariflo- 
cracy.  But  there  is  another  power  ftill  more  important 
than  either  the  judicial  or  legifiative  ;  to  wit,  the  power 
of  injuring  or  ferving  by  immediate  force  and  violence, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  redrefs  in  courts  of 
juftice.  In  all  extenfive  governments,  where  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  feeble,  this  power  naturally  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility ;  and  the  degree  of  it 
which  prevails,  cannot  be  determined  fo  much  by  the 
public  ftatutes,  as  by  fmall  incidents  in  hiftory,  by  par- 
ticular cuftoms,  and  fometimes  by  the  reafon  and  nature 
of  things.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  long  been 
entitled  by  law  to  every  privilege  of  Britifh  fubjecls  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the  common  people  could 
in  fact  enjoy  thefe  privileges. 

The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
government  are  difputed  among  hiftorians  and  antiquaries : 
The  extreme  obfeurity  of  the  fubjecl,  even  though  fac- 
tion had  never  entered  into  the  queftion,  would  naturally 
have  begot  thole  controversies.  But  the  great  influence 
of  the  1<  their  flaves  and  tenants,  the  clicntfhip 

of  the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a  middling  rank  of 
men,  the  total  want  alfo  of  lawyers  who  did  not  then 

8  form 
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form  a  feparate  profeffion,  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  Appenci* 
the  loofe  execution  of  the  laws,  the  continued  diforders  ^^^^j 
and  convulfions  of  the  ftate ;  all  thefe  circumftances 
evince,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  became  at  laft 
extremely  ariftocratical ;  and  the  events,  during  the  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  conqueft,  confirm  this 
inference  or  conjecture. 

Both   the  Dunimments  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Criminal 
courts  of  judicature,  and  the  methods  of  proof  employed 
in  all  caufes,  appear  fomewhat  fingular,    and  are  very 
different  from  thofe  which  prevail  at  prefent  among  all 
civilized  nations. 

We  muft  conceive,  that  the  ancient  Germans  were 
little  removed  from  the  original  ftate  of  nature  :  The  fa- 
cial confederacy  among  them  was  more  martial  than  civil : 
They  had  chiefly  in  view  the  means  of  attack  or  defence 
againft  public  enemies,  not  thofe  of  protection  againfi 
th^ir  fellow-citizens  :  Their  pofleilions  were  fo  flender 
and  fo  equal,  that  they  were  not  expofed  to  great  danger ; 
and  the  natural  bravery  of  the  people  made  every  man 
truft  to  himfelf  and  to  his  particular  friends  for  his  de- 
fence or  vengeance.  This  defect  in  the  political  union 
drew  much  clofer  the  knot  of  particular  confederacies  : 
An  infult  upon  any  man  was  regarded  by  all  his  relations 
and  afibciates  as  a  common  injury  :  They  were  bound 
by  honour,  as  well  as  by  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft,  to 
revenge  his  death,  or  any  violence  which  he  had  fuffered  : 
They  retaliated  on  the  aggrefibr  by  like  acts  of  violence ;  and 
if  he  was  protected,  as  was  natural  and  ufual,  by  his  own 
clan,  the  quarrel  was  fpread  full  wider,  and  bred  endlefs 
diforders  in  the  nation. 

The  Frinans,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  wild  and  imperfect  ftate  of  fociety  ; 
-  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  ftill  remained   among 
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Appendix  them  unlimited  and  uncontrouled  z.  But  the  other  Ger- 
y^-Y",v  man  nations,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  had  made  one  ftep 
farther  towards  completing  the  political  or  civil  union. 
Though  it  ftill  continued  to  be  an  indifpenfible  point  of 
honour  for  every  clan  to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of  their 
fellow,  the  magistrate  had  acquired  a  right  of  interpofing 
in  the  quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the  difference.  He 
obliged  the  pcrfon  maimed  or  injured,  and  the  relations 
of  one  killed,  to  accept  of  a  prefent  from  the  aggreflbr 
and  his  relations  a,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  injury  b,  and 
to  drop  all  farther  profecution  of  revenge.  That  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  quarrel  might  not  be  the  fource  of 
more,  this  prefent  was  fixed  and  certain,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  perfon  killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly 
paid  in  cattle,  the  chief  property  of  thofe  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated nations.  A  prefent  of  this  kind  gratified  the  re- 
venge of  the  injured  family  by  the  lofs  which  the  aggreflbr 
fuffercd  :  It  fatisfied  their  pride  by  the  fubmiffion  which 
it  exprefTed  :  It  diminifhed  their  regret  for  the  lofs  or  in- 
jury of  a  kinfman  by  their  acquisition  of  new  property  : 
And  thus  general  peace  was  for  a  moment  rcftored  to  the 
fociety  c. 

But  when  the  German  nations  had  been  fettled  fome 
time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  made 
frill  another  ftep  towards  a  more  cultivated  life,  and  their 
criminal  juftice  gradually  improved  and  refined  itfelf.  The 
magiftrate,  whofe  office  it  was  to  guard  public  peace  and 
to  fupprefs  private  animofities,  conceived  himfelf  to  be 
injured  by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people ;  and 

=  LL.  Frif.  tit.  a.   apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  491,  a  LL.  /Etlselb. 

&  23.    LL.  /Elf,  §  27.  b  Called  by  the  Saxons  magbota. 

c  Taut,  de  morib.  Germ.  The  author  fays,  that  the  price  o»  the  compofi- 
tion  wuc  fixed  j  which  muft  have  been  by  the  laws  and  the  interoolitioa  of 
tne  rrn£i!lraie, 

befu 
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befides  the  compenfation  to  the  perfon  who  fuffered,  or  -Appendix 
to  his  family,  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  exact  a  fine,  </V*^j 
called  the  Fridwit,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of 
peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  which  he  had  taken 
in  accommodating  the  quarrel.  When  this  idea,  which 
is  fo  natural,  was  once  fuggefted,  it  was  willingly  received 
both  by  magistrate  and  people.  The  numerous  fines 
which  were  levied,  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king  : 
And  the  people  were  fenfible,  that  he  would  be  more  vi- 
gilant in  interpofing  with  his  good  offices,  when  he  reaped 
fuch  immediate  advantage  from  them  ;  and  that  injuries 
would  be  lefs  frequent,  when,  befides  compenfation  to  the 
perfon  injured,  they  were  expofed  to  this  additional  pe- 
nalty d. 

This  fhort  abftxac~r.  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  criminal 
jurifprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  feveral  centuries. 
The  ftate  of  England  in  this  particular,  during  the  period 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  collection 
of  ancient  laws,  published  by  Lambard  and  Wilkins. 
The  chief  purport  of  thefe  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  en- 
tirely fupprefs  private  quarrels,  which  the  legislators  knew 
to  be  impoflible,  but  only  to  regulate  and  moderate  them. 
The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that  if  any  one  know,  that 
his  enemy  or  aggreflbr,  after  doing  him  an  injury,  refolvcs 
to  keep  within  his  own  houfe  and  bis  own  lands*)  he  (hall 
not  fight  him,  till  he  require  compenfation  for  the  injury. 
If  he  be  ftrong  enough  to  befiege  him  in  his  houfe,  he 
may  do  it  for  feven  days  without  attacking  him  ;  and  if 
the  aggreflbr  be  willing,  during  that  time,  to  furrender 
himfelf  and  his  arms,  his  adverfary  may  detain  him  thirty 
days,  but  is  afterwards  obliged  to  reftore  him  fafe  to  his 

d  Befides  paying  money  to  tbe  relations  of  the  deceafaj  and  to  the  king, 

tiie  murderer  was  alfo  obliged  to  pay  the  matter  or"  a  !hve  or  vtA'A  a  fum  as 

a  compenfation  for  his  lofs.    This  was  called  the  Manhole.     See  Spell.  GlorT. 

■  in  verb.  Fredum,  Manbot,  e  The  addition  of  thefe  \a&  words  in 

jEtalics  appears  neceffarj  from  what  follows  in  the  fame  law. 

IwlIiUXCUa 
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Appeadut  kindred,  and  he  content  with  the  compenfation.  If  the  cri- 
V/VNJ  minal  fly  to  the  temple,  that  fanctuary  rauft  not  be  vio- 
lated. Where  the  affailant  has  not  force  fufficient  to  be- 
fiege  the  criminal  in  his  houfe,  he  mull  apply  to  the 
alderman  for  amTrance ;  and  if  the  alderman  refufe  aid, 
the  aflailant  mult  have  recourfc  to  the  king  :  And  he  is 
not  allowed  to  aflault  the  houfe,  till  after  this  fupremc 
magifrrate  has  refufed  affiftance.  If  any  one  meet  with 
his  enemy,  and  be  ignorant  that  he  was  refolved  to 
keep  within  his  own  lands,  he  nmft,  before  he  attack 
him,  require  him  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  and  de- 
liver up  his  arms  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may  detain  him 
thirty  days  :  But  if  he  refufe  to  delivi  r  up  his  arms,  it  is 
then  lawful  to  fight  him.  A  flavc  may  fight  in  his  maf- 
ter's  quarrel  :  A  father  may  fight  in  his  foil's  with  any 
one,  except  with  his  mafter  f. 

It  was  enacted  by  king  Ina,  that  no  man  mould  take 
revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  firll  demanded  con 
fation,  and  had  been  refufed  it  s. 

King  Edmond,  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws,  mentions 
the  general  mifery,  occafioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  pri- 
vate feuds  and  battles  ;  and  he  eftablifhes  feveral  expe- 
dients to  remedy  this  grievance.  He  ordains,  that,  if  any 
one  commit  murder,  he  may,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
kindred,  pay  within  a  twelvemonth  the  fine  of  his  ciime; 
and  if  they  abandon  him,  he  mall  alone  fufrain  the  deadly 
feud  or  quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  perfon: 
His  own  kindred  are  free  from  the  feud,  but  on  condition 
that  they  neither  converfe  with  the  criminal,  nor  fupply 
him  with  meat  or  other  neceffaries :  If  any  of  them,  after 
renouncing  him,  receive  him  into  their  houfe,  or  give  him 
ajji/lance^  they  are  finable  to  the  king,  and  are  involved 
in  the  feud.  If  the  kindred  of  t]  e  murdered  perfon  take 
revenge  on  any  but  the  criminal  himfclf,  after  he  is  aban- 

i  LL.  JElfr,  §  28.     Wilkin?,  p.  4;.  8  LL.  Ir.rr,  §5. 

doncd 
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dcned  by  his  kindred,  all  their  property  is  forfeited,  and  Appendi* 
they  are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  all  hi 
friends  b.  It  is  alio  ordained,  that  the  fine  for  murder 
fhall  never  be  remitted  by  the  king  \  and  that  no  criminal 
fhall  be  killed  who  flies  to  the  church,  or  any  of  the 
king's  towns  !'  ;  and  the  king  himfeif  declares,  that  his 
houfe  fhall  give  no  protection  to  murderers,  till  they  have 
fatisfied  the  church  by  their  penance,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  deceafed  by  making  compenfation  ].  The  method 
appointed  for  tranfacting  this  cornpofition  is  found  in  the 
fame  law"1. 

These  attempts  of  Edmond,  to  contract  ancl  diminifh 
the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  and  were  a  ftep  towards  a  more  regular 
adminiftraticn  of  juftice.  By  the  Salic  law,  any  man 
might,  by  a  public  declaration,  exempt  himfeif  from  his 
family  quarrels  :  But  then  he  was  confidered  by  the  law 
as  no  longer  belonging  to  the  family  ;  and  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  right  of  fuccefiion,  as  the  punifhment  of 
his  cowardice  n. 

The  price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrirnfas,  a  fpecies 
of  coin  whofe  value  is  uncertain.  The  price  of  the 
prince's  head  was  15,000  thrirnfas  ;  that  of  a  bifhop's  or 
alderman's  8oco  ;  a  fheriff's  4000  ;  a  thane's  or  clergy- 
man's 2000  ;  a  ceorle's  266.  Thefe  prices  were  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Angles.  By  the  Mercian  law,  the 
price  of  a  ceorle's  head  was  200  millings  ;  that  of  a 
thane's  fix  times  as  much  ;  that  of  a  king's  fix  times 
more  °.  By  the  laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of  the  arch- 
bifhop's  head  was  higher  than  that  of  the  king's  r.  Such 
refpecl  was  then  paid' to  the  ecclefiaiteics  !   It  mud  be  un- 

h  LL,  Edm.  §  1.    Wilkins,  p.  73.  i  LL.  Edm.  §  3. 

k  LL.  Edm.  §  2.  1   LL.  Edm.   §  4.  m  LL.  Edm.  §  7. 

n  Tit.  63.  o  Wiikins,  p.  71,72.  P  LL.  tlthredi, 

apud  Wilkins,  p.  1 10. 

derftood, 
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Appendix  derftood,  that,  where  a  perfon  was  unable  or  unwilling 
^-y^-  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  deceafed  had  liberty  to  punifh  him 
as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquaries  i  have  thought,  that  thefe  compen- 
fations  were  only  given  for  man-flaughter,  not  for  wilful 
murder :  But  no  fuch  diftinction  appears  in  the  laws  ; 
and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  all  the  other  bar- 
barous nations  r,  by  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  %  and 
hy  that  curious  monument  above  mentioned  of  Saxon  an- 
tiquity, preferved  by  Hickes.  There  is  indeed  a  law 
of  Alfred's  which  makes  wilful  murder  capital ' ;  but  this 
feems  only  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  that  great  legiflator 
toeftablifh  abetter  police  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  probably 
remained  without  execution.  By  the  laws  of  the  fame 
prince,  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  king  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  fine  °. 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewife  fixed  by 
the  Saxon  laws  :  A  wound  of  an  inch  long  under  the  hair 
was  paid  with  one  milling  :  One  of  a  like  fize  on  the 
face,  two  millings  :  Thirty  millings  for  the  lofs  of  an 
car  ;  and  fo  forth  ".  There  feems  not  to  have  been  any 
difference  made,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
fon. By  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  any  one  who  committed 
adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay  him 
a  fine,  and  buy  him  another  wife  x. 

These  inftitutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient 
Germans.  They  feem  to  be  the  necefTary  progrefs  of 
criminal  jurifprudence  among  every  free  people,  where 

H  Tyrrel  introdudl.  vol.  i.  p,  126.     Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

r  Lindenbrogius,  paiUm.  a  Tac.  de  mor.  Germ. 

t   LL.  /Elf.  §  12,.     Wilkins,  p.  29.     It  is  probable,  that  by  wilful  mtir. 
6er  Alfred  means  a  treacherous,  murder,  lommiited  by  one  who  has  r.o  i  . 
teud  with  another.  u   LL. /Elf.  ^4,     Wilkiofj  p.  35. 

w  LL.  JEM.  §  40.     See  alia  LL.  Ethelb.  §  34,  ftc, 

*  LL.  Ethelb.  §  3Z, 
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the  will  of  the  fovereign  is  not  implicitly  obeyed.  We  -Appendix 
find  them  among  the  ancient  Greeks  during  the  time  of  < 
the  Trojan  war.  Compofitions  for  murder  are  mentioned 
in  Neftor's  fpeech  to  Achilles  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  and  are 
called  onrowou.  The  Irifh,  who  never  had  any  connec- 
tions with  the  German  nations,  adopted  the  fame  practice 
till  very  lately  ;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called 
among  them  his  eric ;  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John  Davis. 
The  fame  cuftom  feems  alfo  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  Y. 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  order  to  impofe  fome  check  upon  thefe 
crimes,  it  was  ordained,  that  no  man  fhould  fell  or  buy 
any  thing  above  twenty  pence  value,  except  in  open  mar- 
ket z  j  and  every  bargain  of  fale  muft  be  executed  before 
witnefTes  a.  Gangs  of  robbers  much  difturbed  the  peace 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  law  determined,  that  a  tribe  of 
banditti,  confifting  of  between  feven  and  thirty-five  per- 
fons,  was  to  be  called  a  turma,  or  troop  :  Any  greater 
company  was  denominated  an  army  b.  The  punifhments 
for  this  crime  were  various,  but  none  of  them  capital  c. 
If  any  man  could  track  his  ftolen  cattle  into  another's 
ground,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  fhow  the  tracks  out  of 
it,  or  pay  their  value  d. 

Treason  and  rebellion,  to  whatever  excefs  they  were 
carried,  were  not  capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a 
fum  of  money  e.  The  legiflators,  knowing  it  impoffible 
to  prevent  all  diforders,  only  impofed  a  higher  fine  on 
breaches  of  the  peace  committed  in  the  king's  court,  or 
before  an  alderman  or  bifhop.     An  alehoufe  too  feems  to 

y  Exod.  cap.  xxi.  29,  30.  z  LL.  /Ethelft.  §  12. 

a  LL.  .^thelft.  §  10,  12.  LL.  F-dg.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  80.  LL.  Fthe!- 
redi,  §  4.  apud  Wilkins,  p.  103.     Hleth.  &  Eadm.  §  16.    LL.  Canut.  §  22. 

b  LL.  Inae,  §  12.  «  LL.  Ina?,  §  37.  <l  LL.  JEiheifi.  §2. 

Wilkins,  p.  63.  c  LL.  Ethelredi,  apud  Wiikins,  p.  no.  LL.J£.\{. 

§  4,    Wiikins,  p.  35. 

have 
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Appendix  nave  |^een  confidered  as  a  privileged  place  ;  and  any  quar- 
i_  _*-  _i  rels  that  arofe  there  were  more  feverely  punifhed  than 

*  elfewhere  f. 
Rules  of  ^F  t^c  m2!ir:-r  °f  punifhing  crimes  among  the  Anglo- 

Procf-  Saxons  appears  lingular,  the  proofs  were  not  lefs  lb  ;  and 
were  alfo  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation  of  thofe  people. 
Whatever  we  may  imagine  concerning  the  ufual  truth 
and  finccrity  of  men,  who  live  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
ffcate,  there  is  much  more  falfehood,  and  even  perjury 
among  them,  than  among  civilized  nations :  Virtue, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  more  enlarged  and  more  culti- 
vated reafon,  never  fiourifhes  to  any  degree,  nor  is  founded 
on  fteady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a  good  edu- 
cation becomes,  general ;  and  where  men  are  taught  the 
pernicious  confequences  of  vice,  treachery,  and  immora- 
lity. Even  fuperftition,  though  more  prevalent  among 
ignorant  nations,  is  but  a  poor  fupply  for  the  defedts  in 
knowledge  and  education  :  Our  European  anceftors,  who 
employed  every  moment  the  expedient  of  fwearing  on  ex- 
traordinary crofTes  and  reliques,  were  lefs  honourable  in 
all  engagements  than  their  poflerity,  who  from  experience 
have  omitted  thofe  ineffectual  fecurities.  This  general 
proncnefs  to  perjury  was  much  encreafed  by  the  ufual 
Want  of  difcernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  difcufs  an 
intricate  evidence,  and  were  obliged  to  number,  not  weigh, 
the  teftimony  of  the  witnefTes  ?.  .Hence  the  ridiculous 
practice  of  obliging  men  to  bring  c  .tors,  who,  as 

they  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the  fa&,  ex- 
prefled   upon  oath,  that  they  I   the  perfon  fpoke 

true  ;  and  thefe  compurga  -  in  fome  cafes  multi- 


f  LL  $  i*,  15.    LI    "...     >.  »pad  p.  lij. 

S  Sometimes  the  laws  fix^d  e?.fy  general  rules  for  weighing  the  credibility 
bfwitnefles.     A  man  whofe  lif<*  f  1  at   izofti  itcrba. 

.  C3ch  of  v.'  ■  .    nl 

.  is  eP.eemcd  tcjuivalsnt  ;q  that .  is,  p.  7»- 

plied 
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1  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  \  The  practice  Appendix 
alio  of  Tingle  combat  was  employed  by  moll  nations  on 
the  continent  as  a  remedy  againft  falfe  evidence1;  and 
though  it  was  frequently  dropped,  from  the  oppofition 
of  the  clergy,  it  was  continually  revived,  from  experience 
of  the  falfehood  attending  the  teftimony  of  witneffes  k.  It 
became  at  lad  a  fpecies  of  jurifprudence  :  The  cafes  were 
determined  by  law,  in  which  the  party  might  challenge 
his  adverfary,  or  the  witneffes,  or  the  judge  himfelf  '  : 
And  though  thefe  cuftoms  were  abfurd,  they  were  rather 
an  improvement  on  the  methods  of  trial,  which  had  for- 
merly been  praciifed  among  thofe  barbarous  nations,  and 
which  frill  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Wk-en  any  controverfy  about  a  fact  became  too  intri- 
cate for  thofe  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of  God,  that  is* 
to  fortune  :  Their  methods  for  confulting  this  oracle  were 
bus*  One  of  them  was  the  deciiion  by  the  crofs :  It 
was  pra£fifed  in  this  manner.  When  a  perfon  was  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime,  he  firft  cleared  himfelf  by  oath,  and 
he  was  attended  by  eleven  compurgators.  He  next  took 
two  pieces  of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the 
fign  of  the  crofs  ;  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he- 
placed  them  on  the  altar,  or  on  fome  celebrated  relii 
After  folemn  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment, 
a  prieft,  or  in  his  Head  fome  unexperienced  yc 
took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if  he  happened 
upon  that  which  was  marked  with  the  figure  of  the  crofs, 
the  perfon  vr.s  pronounced  innocent;  if  ctherwife, guilty  ~\ 
This  practice,  as  it  arofe  from  fuperftition,  was  abolifhed 
by  it  in  France.     The  emperor,  Lev/is  the  Debonnaire, 

h  Prssf.  Nico!.  al  WilfcinSj  p.  11.  i  LL.  Burgund.  cap.  45. 

LL.  Lomb.  lib.  z.  tit.  55.  cap.  34.  k  LL.  Longob.   lib.  z.  tir.  55. 

cap.  23.  anud  Lindenb.  p.  661.  '  See  Dcsfontatncs  and  Beaumanoir. 

*>  LL.  Tt.Ln.  tit.  14.  apudLindenbrogium,  p.  496. 

prohibited 
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Appendix  prohibited  that  method  of  trial,  not  becaufe  it  was  uncer-* 
L  _  '_  .tain,  but  left  that  facred  figure,  fays  he,  of  the  crofs  fhould 
*  be  proftituted  in  common  difputes  and  controverfies  n. 
The  ordeal  was  another  eftablifhed  method  of  trial 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  pra&ifed  either  by 
boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  former  was  appro- 
priated to  the  common  people ;  the  latter  to  the  nobility. 
The  water  or  iron  was  confecrated  by  many  prayers, 
mafles,  failings,  and  exorcifrns  °  ;  after  which,  the  perfon 
accufed  either  took  up  a  ftone  funk  in  the  water  p  to  a 
certain  depth,  or  carried  the  iron  to  a  certain  diftance  ; 
and  his  hand  being  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering  fealed 
for  three  days,  if  there  appeared,  on  examining  it,  no 
marks  of  burning,  he  was  pronounced  innocent  j  if  other- 
wife,  guilty  9.  The  trial  by  cold  water  was  different: 
The  pcrfon  was  thrown  into  confecrated  water ;  if  he 
fwam,  he  was  guilty  ;  if  he  funk,  innocent r.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  conceive,  how  any  innocent  perfon  could 
ever  efcape  by  the  one  trial,  or  any  criminal  be  convicted 
by  the  other.  But  there  was  another  ufage  admirably 
calculated  for  allowing  every  criminal  to  efcape,  who  had 
confidence  enough  to  try  it.  A  confecrated  cake,  called 
a  corfned,  was  produced  ;  which  if  the  perfon  could  fwal- 
low  and  digeft,  he  was  pronounced  innocent s. 
Military  The  feudal   lav/,    if  it  had   place  at  all   among  the 

force.  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  certainly  ex- 

tended over  all  the  landed  property,  and  was  not  attended 
with  thofe  confequences  of  homage,  reliefs f,  wardfhip, 

n  Dn  Gantre  in  verb.  Cruz.  °  Spcllm.  in  verb.  Ordiil.     Parker, 

p.  155.     Lindenbrog,  p.  1299.  P  LL.  lna?,  §  77.  1  Some- 

times the  p»rfon  accufed  walked  barefoot  over  red  hot  iron.  r  Sjcll- 

man  in  vtrk  Ordeallnm.  s  Spcllm.  in  verb.  Corfned.     Paikcr, 

p.  156.     T<xr.  Roftenf.  p.  33.  l   On  the  death  of  an  alderman,  a 

grr-a'cr  or  ldfer  than",  there  W3S  a  payment  made  to  the  king  of  his  bed  arms  j 
and  this  was  called  his  heriot :  But  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a  relief.  See 
Spellm.    f  tenures,  p.  2.  The  value  of  this  heriot  was  fixed  by  Canute's  iawa» 

marriage. 
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marriage,  and  other  burthens,  which  were  infeparable  AppsnJix 
from  it  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  continent.  As  the  Sax-  i  -  -  ,_j 
ons  expelled  or  entirely  deftroyed  the  ancient  Britons, 
they  planted  themfelves  in  this  ifland  on  the  fame  footing 
with  their  anceftors  in  Germany,  and  found  no  occafion 
for  the  feudal  institutions  u,  which  were  calculated  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  ftanding  army,  always  in  readinefs  to 
fupprefs  any  infurrection  among  the  conquered  people. 
The  trouble  and  expence  of  defending  the  ftate  in  Eng- 
land lay  equally  uponall  the  land  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for 
every  five  hides  to  equip  a  m?,n  for  the  fervice.  The  tri- 
noda  nccejjltas,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  burthen  of  military 
expeditions,  of  repairing  highways,  and  cf  building  and 
fupporting  bridges,  was  infeparable  from  landed  property, 
even  though  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  monafteries, 
unlefs  exempted  by  a  particular  charter  ".  The  ceorles 
or  hufbandmen  were  provided  with  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  their  turn  in  military  duty  x.  There  were  com- 
puted to  be  243,600  hides  in  England  y  j  confequently 
the  ordinary  military  force  of  the  kingdom  confifted  of 
48,720  men  ;  though,  no  doubt,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  a  greater  number  might  be  affembled.  The  king 
and  nobility  had  fome  military  tenants,  who  were  called 
Sithcun-men  z.  And  there  v/ere  fome  lands  annexed  to" 
the  office  of  alderman,  and  to  other  offices;  but  thefe 
probably  were  not  of  great  extent,  and  were  poffefled  only 
during  pleafure,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  feudal 
law  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  feems  to  have  confifted  chiefly  Public  t& 
in  his  demefnes,  which  were  large  j  and  in  the  tolls  and 
impofts  which  he  probably  levied  at  difcretion  on  the  bo- 
roughs and  fea-ports,  that  lay  within  his  demefnes.     He 

n  Brafton  de  Acqu.  rer.  domin.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.     See  more  fully  Spellman 
•f  feuds  and  tenure?,  andCraigius  de  jure  feud.  lib.  1.  dieg,  7, 

*  Spellm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p,  256.  x  It)  a?,  §  5T.  T  Spellrri* 

•f  feuds  and  tenures,  p.  17.  z  Spellm,  Cone,  vol.  i,  p.  195. 
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Appendix    could  not  alienate  any  part  of  the  crown  lands,  even  to  reli- 

L' —    >  gious  ufes,  without  the  ccnfentof  the  ftates  a.     Danegelt 

'    was  a  land-tax  of  a  (hilling  a  hide,  impofed  by  the  ftates  b, 

■cither  for  payment  of  the  films  exacted  by  the  Danes,  or 

for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft 

thefe  invaders  c. 

Valu?  of  The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewife  that  which  was  coined 

money.  * 

for  fome  centuries  after  the  conqueft,  was  three  times  the 
weight  of  our  prefent  money  :  There  were  forty-eight 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  and  five  pence  in  a  milling d; 
confequently  a  Saxon  milling  was  a  fifth  heavier  than 
curs,  and  a  Saxon  penny  three  times  as  heavy e.  As  to 
the  value  of  money  in  thofe  times,  compared  to  commo- 
dities, there  are  fome,  though  not  very  certain,  means  of 
computation.  A  fheep  by  the  laws  of  Athelftan  was  efti- 
mated  at  a  milling ;  that  is,  fifteen-pence  of  our  money. 
The  fleece  was  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
fheep  ;  much  above  its  prefent  estimation  ;  and  the  reafon 
probably  was,  that  the  Saxons,  like  the  ancients,  were 
little  acquainted  with  any  other  clothing  but  what  was 
made  of  wool.  Sillc  and  cotton  were  quite  unknown  ; 
Linen  was  not  much  ufed.  An  ox  was  computed  at  fix 
times  the  value  of  a  fheep  ;  a  cow  at  four  s.  If  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  cattle  in  that  age,  from  the  defects  in  huf- 
bandry,  were  not  fo  large  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  Eng- 
land, we  may  compute,  that  money  was  then  near  ten 
times  of  greater  value.  A  horfe  was  valued  at  about 
thirty-fix  millings  of  our  money,  or  thirty  Saxon  mil- 
lings k'  ;  a  marc  a  third  lefs.  A  man  at  three  pounds'. 
The  board-wages  of  a  child  the  firft  year  was  eight  (hil- 
lings^ together  with  a  cow's  pafture  in  fummer,  and  an 

a  Spellm.  Cone.  vol.  i.  p.  340.  t>  Chron.  Sax.  p.  12S. 

<   LIv.  Edw.  Con.  §12.  il  LL.  JEW.  §40.  e  FIe«t- 

wco^'s  Chron.  Pretiofum,  p.  27,  -S,  &c.  1  LL.  Io.t,  §  69. 

c  Wilkalu, p. 55.         .      Il  Ifcld.  p.  126.  »  Ibid.  » 

ox's. 
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ox's  in  winter  k.     William  of  Malmefbury  mentions  it  Append  x 
as  a  remarkably  high  price  that  William  Rufus  gave  fif-  — 
teen  marks  for  a  horfe,  or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our  pre- 
fent  money1.     Between  the  years  900  and  1000,  Ednoth 
bought  a  hide  of  land  fur  about  118  fhillings  of  prefent 
money  m.     This  was  a  little  more  than  a  milling  an  acre* 
which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  ufual  price,  as  we 
may  learn  from  other  accounts  n.     A  palfrey  was  fold  for 
twelve  fhillings  about  the  year  966  °.     The  value  of  an 
ox  in  kino;  EtheJred's  time  was  between  feven  and  eight 
millings;  a  cow  about  fix  millings  p.    Gervas  of  Tilbury 
fays,  that  in  Henry  I.'s  time,  bread  which  would  fuffice  a 
hundred  men  for  a  day  was  rated  at  three  fhillings,  or  a 
milling  of  that  age  ;  for  it  is  thought  that  foon  after  the 
conquefr,  a  pound  fterling  was  divided  into  twenty  fhil- 
lings :  A  fheep  was  rated  at  a  milling,   and  fo  of  other 
things  in  proportion.     In  Atheiftan's  time  a  ram  was  va- 
lued at  a  {hilling,  or  four-pence  Saxon  9.     The  tenants  of 
Shireburn  were  obliged,  at  their  choice,  to  pay  either  fix- 
pence  or  four  hens  r.     About  1232,  the  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
bans, going  on  a  journey,  hired  {even  handfome  flout 
horfes ;  and  agreed,   if  any  of  them  died  on  the  road,  to 
pay  the  owner  30  fhillings  a-piece  of  our  prefent  money  s. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times,  the  railing 
of  corn,  efpecially  wheat,  being  a  fpecies  of  manufactory, 
that  commodity  bore  always  a  higher  price,  compared  to 
cattle,  than  it  does  in  our  times '.    The  Saxon  Chronicle 
tells  us  u,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  there 
was  the  mod  terrible  famine  ever  known ;  in  fo  much 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  rofe  to  fixty  pennies,   or  fifteen 
fhillings   of  our  prefent  money.      Confequently  it  was 
as   dear   as  if  it   now  coft  feven  pounds  ten  fhillings. 

k  LL.  Ira?,  §  :8.  1  P.  I2i.  «n  Hlft.  Ranuf  p.  415. 

-■■   Hift.  ELtnT.  o    4-3.  o  Hift.  Ellenf.   p.  471.  P  Wilkin*, 

kin;,  p.  56.  *  Monft.  Anglic,  vol.  ii.  p.       3. 

*  Mat.  Pans,  *  f&etwo  d,  p.  $3,  9+.  96,  98.  *  P.  1  57. 
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Appendix  This  much  exceeds  the  great  famine  in  the  end  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  fold  for  four 
pounds.  Money  in  this  laft  period  was  nearly  of  the  fame 
value  as  in  our  time.  Thefe  fevere  famines  are  a  certain 
proof  of  bad  hufbandry. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  three  things  to  be  confidered, 
wherever  a  fum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
Firft  the  change  of  denomination,  by  which  a  pound  has 
been  reduced  to  the  third  part  of  its  ancient  weight  in  fil- 
ver.  Secondly,  the  change  in  value  by  the  greater  plenty 
of  money,  which  has  reduced  the  fame  weight  of  filver  to 
ten  times  lefs  value,  compared  to  commodities ;  and  con- 
fequeritly  a  pound  fterling  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  an- 
cient value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people  and  lefs  induftry, 
which  were  then  to  be  found  in  every  European  kingdom. 
This  circumftance  made  even  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  fum 
more  difficult  to  levy,  and  caufed  any  fum  to  have  more 
than  thirty  times  greater  weight  and  influence  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  than  in  our  times ;  in  the  fame  manner  that 
a  fum,  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  inftance,  is  at  pre- 
fent  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a  fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Bava- 
ria, and  can  produce  greater  effects  on  fuch  a  fmall  com- 
munity, than  on  England.  This  laft  difference  is  not 
eafy  to  be  calculated  :  But  allowing,  that  England  has 
now  fix  times  more  induftry,  and  three  times  more  people 
than  it  had  at  the  conqueft  and  for  fome  reigns  after  that 
period,  we  are,  upon  that  fuppofition,  to  conceive,  taking  all 
circumftances  together^  every  fum  of  money  mentioned  by 
hiftorians,  as  if  it  were  multiplied  more  than  a  hundred 
fold  above  a  fum  of  the  fame  denomination  at  prefent. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally  among 
all  the  male-children  of  the  deceafed,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  Gavelkind.  The  practice  of  entails  is  to  be 
found  in  thofe  times  x.     Land  was  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 

*  LL.  /Elf,  §37,  apud  Wilkins,  p,  43. 
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bockland,  or  land  held  by  book  or  charter,  which  was   Appendix 
regarded  as  full  property,  and  defcended  to  the  heirs  of  ^     .  ^j. 
the    pofTeflor ;   and   folkland,    or  the  land   held  by  the 
ceorles  and  common  people,  who  were  removable  at  plea- 
sure, and  were  indeed  only  tenants  during  the  will   of 
their  lords. 

The  firfr.  attempt,  which  we  find  in  England  to  Sepa- 
rate the  ecclefiaStical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  was  that 
law  of  Edgar,  by  which  all  difputes  among  the  clergy 
were  ordered  to  be  carried  before  the  bifliop  y  .  The  pen- 
nances  were  then  very  fevere  ;  but  as  a  man  could  buy 
them  off  with  money,  or  might  Substitute  others  to  per- 
form them,  they  lay  eafy  upon  the  rich  z. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  Manners. 
can  fay  little,  but  that  they  were  in  general  a  rude,  un- 
cultivated people,  ignorant  of  letters,  unfkilled  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  Submimon  under  law  and 
government,  addicted  to  intemperance,  riot,  and  difor- 
der.  Their  befr.  quality  was  their  military  courage,  which 
yet  was  not  fupported  by  difcipline  or  conduct.  Their 
want  of  fidelity  to  the  prince,  or  to  any  truft  repofed  in 
them,  appears  Strongly  in  the  hiStory  of  their  later  period ; 
and  their  want  of  humanity  in  all  their  hiftory.  Even 
the  Norman  historians,  notwithstanding  the  low  State  of 
the  arts  in  their  own  country,  fpeak  of  them  as  barba- 
rians, when  they  mention  the  invafion  made  upon  them 
by  the  duke  of  Normandy a.  The  conqueft  put  the  peo- 
ple in  a  Situation  of  receiving  fiowly,  from  abroad,  the 
rudiments  of  fcience  and  cultivation,  and  of  correcting 
their  rough  and  licentious  manners. 

y  Wilkins,  p.  83.  *  Ibid,  p.96,  97,     Spell.  Cone.  p.  473. 

a  Gul.  Put.  p.  *02, 
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CHAP.     IV. 

WILLIAM   the   CONQUEROR, 

Confeqttences  of  the  battle  of  Haftings Suhniffwn 

of  the  Englijh Settlement  of  the  government- — 

King's  return  to  Normandy — —Dif contents  of  the 

EvgliJJj Their  infurreclicns Rigors  of  the 

Norman   government New  infurreJlions— 

New  rigors  of  the  government — Introduction  of  the 
feudal  law Innovation  in  ecclejiafiical  govern- 
ment  Infurre&ion  of  the  Norman  barons 

Difpute  about  inveftitures Revolt  of  prince  Ro- 
bert  Bcomfday-book The  New  forejl 

War  with  France Death and  character  of 

William  the  Conqueror. 

~?%f\  OTHING  could  exceed  the  c'onfternation  which  chap. 
X  ^S    feized  the  Englifh,  when  they  received  intelligence  .     _,    '     , 
of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Haftings,  the  death  of  they-      1066. 
king,    the  (laughter  of    their    principal  nobility  and  ofcesofthe 
their  braveft  warriors,  and  the  rout  and  difperfion  of  the  ^Iltlleot 

r  Haftings. 

remainder.  But  though  the  lofs,  which  they  had  fuf- 
tained  in  that  fatal  action,  was  considerable,  it  might 
have  been  repaired  by  a  great  nation  ;  where  the  people 
were  generally  armed,  and  where  there  refided  fo  many 
powerful  noblemen  in  every  province,  who  could  have 
affembled  their  retainers,  and  have  obliged  the  duke  of 
Normandy  to  divide  his  army,  and  probably  to  wade  it 
in  a  variety  of  actions  and  rencounters.  It  was  thus 
that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  refilled,  for  many  years, 
its  invaders,  and  had  been  gradually  fubdued,  by  the  con- 
tinual efforts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes ;  and 

Q.  4  equ  d 
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equal  difficulties  might  have  been  apprehended  by  William 
in  this  bold  and  hazardous  enterprize.  But  there  were 
feveral  vices  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  which  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  the  Englifh  to  defend  their  liberties 
in  fo  critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  all  national  pride  and  fpirit,  by  their  recent 
and  long  fubjedtion  to  the  panes  ;  and  as  Canute  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  adminiftration,  much  abated  the  rigors 
of  conqueft,  and  had  governed  them  equitably  by  their 
own  laws,  they  regarded  with  the  lefs  terror  the  ignominy 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniences  of  fub- 
miffion  lefs  formidable  than  thofc  of  bloodfhed,  war,  and 
refinance.  Their  attachment  alfo  to  the  ancient  royal 
family  had  been  much  weakened  by  their  habits  of  fub- 
miffion  to  the  Danifh  princes,  and  by  their  late  election 
of  Harold,  or  their  acquiefcence  in  his  ufurpation.  And 
as  they'  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  regard  Edgar  Athel- 
jng,  the  only  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern 
them  even  in  times  of  order  and  tranquillity  ;  they  could 
entertain  fmall  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  repair  fuch  great 
Jones  as  they  had  fuflained,  or  to  withftand  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether  want- 
ing to  thernfelves  in  this  extreme  neceffity,  the  Englifh 
took  fome  fteps  towards  adjufting  their  disjointed  govern- 
ment, and  uniting  thernfelves  againft  the  common  enemy. 
The  two  potent  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had  fled 
to  London  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  army,  took 
the  lead  on  this  occafion  :  In  concert  with  Stigand,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  poflcfled  of  great  authoritv, 
ami  of  ample  revenues,  they  proclaimed  Edgar,  and  en- 
deavoured to  put  the  people  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  and 
encourage  them  to  refill  the  Normans  b.     But  the  terror 

t>  Qui.  Pi<fhv.  ri.  205.     Or'cr.  V:p!ir,    p,  50:.     Hovedo,  p.  449. 
:iton,  p.  1^43. 
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of  the  late  defeat,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  in- 
vaders, encreafed  the  confufion,  infeparable  from  great 
revolutions ;  and  every  refolution  propofed  was  hafty, 
fluctuating,  variable  ;  difconcerted  by  fear  or  faction  j  ill 
planned,  and  worfe  executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  mi°-ht  have  no  leifure  to 

7  o 

recover  their  ccnfcernation  or  unite  their  couniels,  imme- 
diately put  himfelf  in  motion  after  his  victory,  and  re- 
folved  to  profecute  an  enterprize,  which  nothing  but 
celerity  and  vigor  could  render  finally  fuccefsful.  His 
firft  attempt  was  againfl  Romney,  whofe  inhabitants  he 
ieverely  punifhed,  on  account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of 
fome  Norman  feamen  and  foldiers,  who  had  been  carried 
thither  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  by  a  miftake  in  their 
Courfe c  :  And  forefeeing  that  his  conqueft  of  England 
might  ftill  be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  with 
much  oppofition,  he  deemed  it  neceffary,  before  he  fnould 
advance  farther  into  the  country,  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Dover,  which  would  both  fecure  him  a  retreat  in  cafe 
of  adverfe  fortune,  and  afford  him  a  fafe  landing-place  for 
fuch  fupplies  as  might  be  requifite  for  aflifting  him  to  pufh 
his  advantages.  The  terror,  diffufed  by  his  victory  at 
Haftings,  was  fo  great,  that  the  garrifon  of  Dover, 
though  numerous  and  well  provided,  immediately  capitu- 
lated ;  and  as  the  Normans,  ruining  in  to  take  pofleffion 
of  the  town,  haftily  fet  fire  to  fome  of  the  houfes,  Wil- 
liam, defirous  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Englifh  by 
an  appearance  of  lenity  and  juftice,  made  compenfation  to 
the  inhabitants  for  their  lodes  a. 

The  Norman  army,  being  much  diftreffed  with  a  dy- 
fentery,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  days  j  and  the 
duke,  on  their  recovery,  advanced  with  quick  marches 
towards  London,  and  by  his  approach  encreafed  the  con- 
futes, which  were  already  fo  prevalent  in  the  Englifh 

c  Gul.  Pi&av,  p,  2C^,  d  Ibld,- 
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counfels.  The  ecclcfiaflics  in  particular,  whofe  influence 
was  great  over  the  people,  began  to  declare  in  his  favour; 
and  as  mod  of  the  bifhops  and  dignified  clergymen  were 
even  then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  the  pope's  bull,  by 
which  his  enterprize  was  avowed  and  confecrated,  was 
now  openly  infilled  on  as  a  reafon  for  general  fubmiffion. 
The  fuperior  learning  of  thofe  prelates,  which,  during 
the  Confe (Tor's  reign,  had  raifed  them  above  the  ignorant 
Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be  received  with  implicit 
faith  ;  and  a  young  prince,  like  Edgar,  whole  capacity 
was  deemed  fo  mean,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  refill  the 
■impreflion,  which  they  made  on  the  minds  of  the  pjople. 
A  repulfe,  which  a  body  of  Londoners  received  from  five 
.hundred  Norman  horfe,  renewed  in  the  city  the  terror  of 
the  great  defeat  at  Kaflings  ;  the  cafy  fubmifilon  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  was  an  additional  difcouragement 
to  them;  the  burning  of  Sojithwark  before  their  eyes  made 
them  dread  a  like  fate  to  their  own  city  ;  and  no  man  any 
longer  entertained  thoughts  but  of  immediate  fafety  and 
of  felf-prefervation.  Even  the  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
in  defpair  of  making  effectual  rcfiftance,  retired  with  their 
troops  to  their  own  provinces  ;  and  the  people  thenceforth 
difppfed  themfelves  unanimoufly  to  yield  to  the  vicTor. 
Sntmiffion  As  foon  as  he  pafied  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  und 
Lb.  ng"  reached  Berkham (lead,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  fub- 
miffion to  him  :  Before  he  came  within  fight  of  the  city, 
all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar  Atheling  himfejf,  the 
new  elected  king,  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  their 
intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority  c.  They  requcftcd 
him  to  mount  their  ti.  hich  they  now  confide: • 

.vacant;   ana  declared  to  him,  that,  as  they  had  alv  I 
been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  defired  to  follow,  in  this 
particular,  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  knew  of 

c  Hovedcr.,  p.  450.     Flor,  Wigorn.  p.  63^ 
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■no  one  more  worthy  than  himfelf  to  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment f. 

Though  this  was  the  great  object,  to  which  the  duke's 
enterprize  tended,  he  pretended  to  deliberate  on  the  offer  j 
and  being  defirous,  at  firil,  of  prcferving  the  appearance 
of  a  legal  adminiftration,  he  wifhed  to  obtain  a  more  ex- 
prefs  and  formal  confent  both  of  his  own  army  and  of  the 
Englifh  nation  s  :  But  Aimar  of  Aquitain,  a  man  equally 
refpected  for  valour  in  the  field,  and  for  prudence  in 
council,  remonftrating  with  him  on  the  danger  of  delay 
in  fo  critical  a  conjuncture,  he  laid  afide  ail  farther  fcru- 
ples,  and  accepted  of  the  crown  which  was  tendered  him. 
Orders  were  immediately  ifTued  to  prepare  every  thing 
for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation;  but  as  he  was  yet 
afraid  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  Londoners,  who 
were  numerous  and  warlike,  he  meanwhile  commanded 
fortreffes  to  be  erected  in  order  to  curb  the  inhabitants, 
.  and  to  fecure  his  perfon  and  government  h. 

S  tig  and  was  not  much  in  the  duke's  favour,  both 
becaufe  he  had  intruded  into  the  fee  on  the  expulfion  of 
Robert,  the  Norman,  and  becaufe  he  poflefTed  fuch  in- 
fluence and  authority  over  the  Englifh  j  as  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  a  new  eftablimed  monarch.  "William,  there- 
fore, pretending  that  the  primate  had  obtained  his  pall  in 
an  irregular  manner  from  pope  Benedict  IX.  who  was 
himfelf  an  ufurper,  refufed  to  be  confecrated  by  him, 
and  conferred  this  honour  on  Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York. 
Weftminfter  abbey  was  the  place  appointed  for  that  mag- 
nificent ceremony ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  nobility, 
both  Englifh  and  Norman,  attended  the  duke  on  this  26th  Dec. 
occafion  ;  Aldred  in  a  fhort  fpeech  afked  the  former, 
whether  they  agreed  to  accept  of  William  as  their  king  ; 
the  bifhop  of  Coutance  put  the  fame  queftion  to  the  lat- 

f  Gul.  Pid.  p.  205.     Ord.  Vital,  p.  503.  &.  Gul.  Piftav. 

j).  zc--,  k  Ibid)  i  Eadmer,  p,  6, 
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C  H  A  P.  ter  .  anj  both  being  anfwered  with  acclamations  k,  Al- 
\_  -^-t_j  dred  adminiftered  to  the  duke  the  ufual  coronation  oath, 
by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  protect  the  church,  to  ad- 
min ifter  j  uftice,  and  to  reprefs  violence  :  He  then  anointed 
him  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  '.  There  appeared 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenance  of  the  fpeclators  : 
But  in  that  very  moment,  there  burir.  forth  the  ftrongeft 
fymptoms  of  the  jealoufy  and  animofity  which  prevailed 
between  the  nations,  and  which  continually  encreafed 
during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  The  Norman  foldiers, 
who  were  placed  without  in  order  to  guard  the  church, 
hearing  the  fhouts  within,  fancied  that  the  Englifh  were 
offering  violence  to  their  duke ;  and  they  immediately 
afiaulted  the  populace,  and  fet  fire  to  the  neighbour- 
ing houfes.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobility 
who  furrounded  the  prince ;  both  Englifh  and  Normans, 
full  of  apprehenfions,  rufhed  out  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  the  prefent  danger ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
William  himfelf  was  able  to  appeafe  the  tumult  m. 

1067.  The  king,  thus  poffefled  of  the  throne  by  a  pretended 

Settlement   deftjnatjon  of  king  Edward,  and  by  an  irregular  election 

of  the  go-  to  jo 

▼kinmext.  of  the  people,  but  ftill  more  by  force  of  arms,  retired 
from  London  to  Berking  in  EfTex  ;  and  there  received  the 
fubmiflions  of  all  the  nobility,  who  had  not  attended  his 
coronation.  Edric,  firnamed  the  Forcfter,  grand-nephew 
to  that  Edric  fo  noted  for  his  repeated  acls  of  perfidy 
during  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and  Edmond  ;  earl  Coxo, 
a  man  famous  for  bravery ;  even  Edwin  and  Morcar,  earls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  ;  with  the  other  principal 
noblemen  of  England,  came  and  fworc  fealty  to  him ; 

*  Order.  Vital,  p.  50 J. 

•  Malmefbury,  p.  471,  faya,  that  lie  alfo  promifed  to  govern  the  Normans 
and  Englifh  by  equal  laws ;  and  this  addition  to  the  ufual  oath  feems  not  im- 
probable, confidering  the  circumftinces  of  the  times. 

»  Gu!.  ?\&.  piic6i    Order,  Vitals,  p,  503, 
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were  received   into  favour  ;    and  were  confirmed  in  the  CHAP, 
poflefllon  of  their  eftates   and  dignities  n.     Every  thing  ^^A-** 
bore  the  appearance  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  Wil-      Io67* 
liam  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  give  contentment  to 
the  foreigners  who  had  aflifted  him  to  mount  the  throne,  and 
to  his  new  fubjec~t.s,  who  had  fo  readily  fubmitted  to  him. 

He  had  got  poffemon  of  the  treafure  of  Harold,  which 
was  considerable  ;  and  being  alfo  fupplied  with  rich  pre- 
fents  from  the  opulent  men  in  all  parts  of  England,  who 
were  folicitous  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  new  fovereign, 
he  diftributed  great  fums  among  his  troops,  and  by  this 
liberality  gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  thofe 
more  durable  eftablifliments,  which  they  had  expected 
from  his  enterprize  °.  The  ecclefiaftics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  fuccefs  j  and  he 
failed  not,  in  return,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion in  the  manner  which  was  moft  acceptable  to  them ; 
He  fent  Harold's  ftandard  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with 
many  valuable  prefents :  All  the  confiderable  monafteries 
and  churches  in  France,  where  prayers  had  been  put  up 
for  his  fuccefs,  now  tafted  of  his  bounty  p  :  The  Englifa 
monks  found  him  well  difpofed  to  favour  their  order ; 
And  he  built  a  new  convent  near  Haftings,  which  he 
called  Battle-Abbey*  and  which,  on  pretence  of  fupporting 
monks  to  pray  for  his  own  foul,  and  for  that  of  Harold, 
ferved  as  a  lafting  memorial  of  his  victory  9. 

He  introduced  into  England  that  Uriel:  execution  of 
juftice,  for  which  his  adminiftration  had  been  much 
celebrated  in  Normandy  ;  and  even  during  this  violent 
revolution,  every  diforder  or  oppreffion  met  with  ri- 
gorous punimment r.     His  own  army  in  particular  was 

n  Gul.  Pictav.  p.  208.     Order.  Vital,  p.  506.  •  Gul.  Pift. 

p.  206.  p  Ibid.  q  Gul.  Gemet.  p.  288.     Chron.  Sax. 

p.  i3g.  M.  Weft.  p.  226.  M.  Paris,  p.  9.  Diceto,  p.  482.  This  con- 
vent was  freed  by  him  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdiclion.  Monaft,  Ang,  torn.  1, 
J.  311,  312.  t  Gul.  Pift.  p.  2C&.    Order.  Vital,  p.  506. 
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C       AP  governed  with  fevere  difcipline  j  and  notwithftanding  the 
t_—  nee  of  v  i£tory,  care  was  taken  to  give  as  little  offence 

J     •        as  poiEble  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  vanquifhed.     The  king 
"appeared  iblicitous  to  unite  in  an  amicable  manner  the 
Normans  and   the  ;lifh,  by  intermarriages   and  alli- 

ances j  and  all  his  new  fubjecls  who  approached  his  per- 
ibn  were  received  with  affability  and  regard.  No  figns  of 
fufpicion  appeared,  not  even  towards  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  whom  William  con- 
finned  in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford,  conferred  on 
him  by  Harold,  and  whom  he  affected  to  treat  with  the 
faigheft  kindnefs,  as  nephew  to  the  Confcffor,  his  great 
friend  and  benefactor.  Though  he  cenfifcated  the  eftates 
of  Harold,  and  of  thofe  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of 
HafHngs  on  the  fide  of  that  prince,  whom  he  reprefented 
as  an  uiurper,  he  feemed  willing  to  admit  of  every  plau- 
fible  excufe  for  paft  oppoiition  to  his  pretenfions,  and  he 
received  many  into  favour,  who  had  carried  arms  againft 
him.  He  confirmed  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  Lon- 
don and  the  other  cities  of  England  ;  and  appeared  defirous 
of  replacing  every  thing  on  ancient  eftablifhments.  In 
his  whole  adminiitration,  he  bore  the  femblance  of  the 
lawful  prince,  not  of  the  conqueror ;  and  the  Englifh 
began  to  flatter  themfelves,  that  they  had  changed,  not 
the  form  of  their  government,  but  the  fucceffion  only  of 
their  fovereigns,  a  matter  which  gave  them  fmall  con- 
cern. The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  fubjects  to  his  au- 
thority, William  made  a  progrefs  through  fome  parts  of 
England  j  and  befides  a  fpiendid  court  and  majefric  pre- 
fence,  which  overawed  the  people,  already  (truck  with 
his  military  fame,  the  appearance  of  his  clemency  and 
juflicc  gained  the  approbation  of  the  wife,  attentive  to  the 
iiii!  fteps- of  their  new  fovereign. 

amidft  this  confidence  and  friendfnip,  which  he 
exj  r<  fed  for  the  Englifh,  the  king  took  care  to  place  all 

real 
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real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans,  and  Still  to  keep  CHAP, 
pofieffion  of  the  fword,  to  which,  he  was  fenfible,  he  had  ,__m_  l_  _j 
owed  his  advancement  to  fovereign  authority.     He  dif-      k>°7- 
armcd  the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  which  ap- 
peared moll  warlike  and  populous  ;  and  building  citadels 
in  that  capital,  as  well  as  in  Winchester,  Hereford,  and 
the  cities  beft  Situated  for  commanding  the  kingdom,  he 
quartered  Norman  foldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left  no 
where  arvy  power  able  to  refiSt  or  oppofe  him.     He  be- 
flowed  the  forfeited  eftates  on  the  moil  powerful  of  his 
captains,  and  eStabliShed  funds  for  the   payment  of  his 
foldiers.     And  thus,  while  his  civil  administration  car- 
ried the  face  of  a  legal  magistrate,  his  military  institutions 
were  thofe  of  a  mafter  and  tyrant ;  at  leaSl  of  one,  who 
referved  to  himfelf,  whenever  he  pleafed,  the  power  of 
afluming  that  character. 

Bv  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  lenity,  he  King's  «£ 
had  (o  Toothed  the  minds  of  the  EngliSh,  that  he  thought  Normandy, 
he  might  fafely  reviSit  his  native  country,  and  enjoy  the 
triumph  and  congratulation  of  his  ancient  fubjects.  He 
left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  uterine  brother, 
Odo,  biShop  of  Baieuxj  and  of  William  Fitz  Ofoern.  Marck, 
That  their  authority  might  be  expofed  to  lefs  danger,  he 
carried  over  with  him  all  the  moSt  conliderable  nobility 
of  England,  who,  while  they  ferved  to  grace  his  court  by 
their  prefence  and  magnificent  retinues,  were  in  reality 
fcoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation.  Among  thefe, 
were  Edgar  Atheling,  Stigand  the  primate,  the  earls- 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  Waltheof,  the  {on  of  the  brave  earl 
Sivvard,  with  others,  eminent  for  the  greatnefs  of  their 
fortunes  and  famiiies}  or  for  their  eccleibStical  and  civil 
dignities.  He  was  vifited  at  the  abbey  of  Fefcamp, 
where  he  refided  daring  fome  time,  by  Rodulph,  uncle 
to  the  king  of  France^  and  by  many  powerful  princes  and 
Eol  ->  having  contributed  :o  his  enterprise,  were 

deluous 
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CHAP,  defirous  of  participating  in  the  joy  and  advantages  of  its 
v>)<^v^J  fuccefs.  His  Englifh  courtiers,  willing  to  ingratiate 
»&%•  themfclves  with  their  new  fovereign,  outvyed  each  other 
in  equipages  and  entertainments ;  and  made  a  difplay  of 
riches,  which  ftruck  the  foreigners  with  aftonifhment. 
William  of  Poictiers,  a  Norman  hiftorian  %  who  was 
prefent,  fpeaks  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  their 
perfons,  the  fize  and  workmanfhip  of  their  filver  plate, 
the  coftlinefs  of  their  embroideries,  an  art  in  which  the 
Englifh  then  excelled  ;  and. he  exprefTes  himfelf  in  fuch 
terms,  as  tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  opulence  and 
cultivation  of  the  people  '.  But  though  every  thing  bore 
the  face  of  joy  and  feftivity,  and  William  himfelf  treated 
his  new  courtiers  with  great  appearance  of  kindnefs,  it 
was  impoluble  altogether  to  prevent  the  infolence  of  the 
Normans ;  and  the  Englifh  nobles  derived  little  fatisfaction 
from  thofe  entertainments,  where  they  confidered  them- 
felves  as  led  in  triumph  by  their  oftentatious  conqueror, 
tijfcontents  In  England  affairs  took  ftill  a  worfe  turn  during  the 
lift.  '  abfcnce  of  the  fovereign.  Difcontcnts  and  complaints 
multiplied  every  where  ;  fecret  confpiracies  were  entered 
into  againft  the  government;  hoftilities  were  already  be- 
gun in  many  places ;  and  every  thing  feemed  to  menace 
a  revolution  as  rapid  as  that  which  had  placed  William 
on  the  throne.  The  hiftorian  above-mentioned,  who  is 
a  panegyrifr.  of  his  mafter,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on 
the  fickle  and  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  Englifh,  and 
highly  celebrates  the  juftice  and  lenity  of  Odo's  and  Fitz 
Ofbern's  adminiftration  u.      But  other  hiftorians,    with 

*  P.  211,  212. 

*  As  the  hiftorian  chiefly  infifts  on  the  filver  plate,  his  panegyrics  on  the 
English  magnificence  fliows  only  how  incompetent  a  judge  he  was  of  the  mat- 
ter. Silver  was  then  of  ten  times  the  value,  and  was  more  than  twenty  times 
more  rare  than  at  prefent ;  and  consequently,  of  ait  fyecies  of  lux-iy,  pLl* 
mult  have  been  the  raieft. 

*  P.  XI*. 
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more  probability,  impute  the  caufe  chiefly  to  the  Nor- 
mans, who,  defpifmg  a  people  that  had  fo  eafily  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  yoke,  envying  their  riches,  and  grudging  the  ,e67* 
reftraints  impofed  upon  their  own  rapine,  were  defirous 
of  provoking  them  to  a  rebellion,  by  which  they  expected 
to  acquire  new  confifcations  and  forfeitures,  and  to  gra- 
tify thofe  unbounded  hopes,  which  they  had  formed  in 
entering  on  this  enterprize  w. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  chief  reafon  of  this  alteration  in 
the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh,  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  de- 
parture of  William,  who  was  alone  able  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  his  captains,  and  to  overawe  the  mutinies  of  the 
people.  Nothing  indeed  appears  more  ftrange,  than  that 
this  prince,  in  lefs  than  three  months  after  the  conqueft. 
of  a  great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation,  mould  abfent 
himfelf,  in  order  to  revifit  his  own  country,  which  re- 
mained in  profound  tranquillity,  and  was  not  menaced 
by  any  of  its  neighbours ';  and  mould  fo  long  leave  his 
jealous  fubjects  at  the  mercy  of  an  infolent  and  licentious 
army.  Were  we  not  allured  of  the  folidity  of  his  genius, 
and  the  good  fenfe  difplayed  in  all  other  circumftances  of 
his  conduct,  we  might  afcribe  this  meafure  to  a  vain  often-' 
tation,  which  rendered  him  impatient  to  difplay  his  pomp 
and  magnificence  among  his  ancient  fubjec"ts.  It  is  there- 
fore more  natural  to  believe,  that,  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
ftep,  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policy;  and  that, 
though  he  had  thought  proper  at  firft  to  allure  the  people 
to  fubmiflion  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  adminiftration, 
he  found,  that  he  could  neither  fatisfy  his  rapacious  cap- 
tains, nor  fecure  his  unliable  government,  without  far- 
ther exerting  the  rights  of  conqueft,  and  feizing  the  pof- 
feflions  of  the  Englifh.  In  order  to  give  a  pretence  for 
this  violence,  lie  endeavoured,  without  difcovering  his 
intentions,  to  provoke  and  allure  them  into  infurredtioi.s, 

W  Order.  Vital,  p.  507. 
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CHAP,  which,  he  thought,  could  never  prove  dangerous,  while" 
c_«_ ..^.^  he  detained  all  the  principal  nobility  in  Normandy,  while 
1067.      a  great  and  victorious  army  was  quartered  in  England, 
and  while  he  himfelf  was  fo  near  to  fupprefs  any  tumult 
or  rebellion.     But  as  no  ancient  writer  has  afcribed  this 
tyrannical  purpofe  to  William,  it  fcarcely  feems  allow- 
.  able,  from  conjecture  alone,  to  throw  fuch  an  imputation 
upon  him. 
TJmrinfur-      But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that  meafure  from 
the  king's  vanity  or  from  his  policy,  it  was  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  all  the  calamities  which  the  Englifh  endured 
during  this  and  the  fubfequent  reigns,  and  gave  rife  to 
thofe  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities  between  them  and 
the  Normans,  which  were  never  appeafed,    till  a  long 
tract  of  time  had  gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and 
made  them  one  people.     The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who 
had  firft  fubmitted  to  the  Conqueror,  were  the  firir.  that 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  :    In  confederacy  with 
Euftace,  count  of  Bologne,  who  had  alfo  been  difgufted 
by  the  Normans,  they  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
fuccefs,  on  the  garrifon  of  Dover  *.     Edric,  the  Forefter, 
whofe  polleffions  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Severne,  being 
provoked  at  the  depredations  of  fome  Norman  captains  in 
his  neighbourhood,  formed  an  alliance  with  Blethyn  and 
Rowallan,  two  Wclfh  princes ;  and  endeavoured,  with 
their  afliftance,  to  repel  force  by  force  f.     But  though 
thefe  open  hoftilities  were  not  very  confiderable,  the  dis- 
affection was  general  among  the  Englifh,  who  had  be- 
come feniTbie,  though  too  late,  of  their  defencelefs  con- 
dition, and  began  already  to  experience  thofe  infults  and 
h. juries,  which  a  nation  mud  always  expect,  that  allows 
itfelf  to  be  reduced  to  that  defpicable  fituation.     A  fecret 
confpiracy  was  entered  into  to  perpetrate  in  one  day  a 

*   Giil.  Ccmet.  p.  1^9.     Order.  Vit?!.  p     5C8.     Anp'ia  Sacra,  rol.i. 
p.  245,  )   Hovcdfiij  p.  450.     M,  Weft,  p.  ;z6.     Sim,  Dunelm, 

p.  197. 
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freneral  alTamnation  of  the  Normans,  like  that  which  had  CHAP, 
formerly  been  executed  upon  the  Danes  j  and  the  quar-   w#rv^s_ 
rel  was  become  fo  general  and  national.;  that  the  vaiTals      i<?&7« 
of  earl  Coxo,  having  defired  him  to  head  them  in  an  in- 
surrection, and  finding  him  refolute  in  maintaining  his 
fidelity  to  William,  put  him  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  dangerous  difccntents,  Deccmb.  6, 
haftened  over  to  England  ;  and  by  his  prefence,  and  the 
vigorous  meafures  which  he  purfued,  difconcerted  all  the 
fchemes  of  the  confpirators.  Such  of  them  as  had  been 
more  violent  in  their  mutiny  betrayed  their  guilt,  by  fly- 
ing or  concealing  themfelves  5  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  eftates,  while  it  encreafed  the  number  of  malcon- 
tents, both  enabled  William  to  gratify  farther  the  rapa- 
city of  his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them  the  profpedt 
of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  The  king  began  to 
regard  all  his  Englifh  fubjecls  as  inveterate  and  irre- 
claimable enemies  ;  and  thenceforth  either  embraced,  or 
was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  refolution,  of  feizing 
their  pofTemons,  and  of  reducing  them  to  the  moft  abjeel: 
flavery.  Though  the  natural  violence  and  feverity  o'f  his 
temper  made  him  incapable  of  feeling  any  remorfe  in  the 
execution  of  this  tyrannical  purpofe,  he  had  art  enough 
to  conceal  his  intention,  and  to  preferve  ftill  fome  ap- 
pearance of  jufiice  in  his  opprefliohs.  lie  ordered  all  the 
Englifh,  who  liad  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  the  Nor- 
mans, during  his  abferice,  to  be  refiored  to  their  eftates  -  ; 
But  at  the  fame  time,  he  impofed  a  general  tax  on  the 
people,  that  of  Danegelt,  which  had  been  abolifhed  by 
the  Cohfeflor,  and  Which  had  always  been  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation  J. 

a  Chron.  Sax.  p.  173.  This  fa£t  is  a  full  proof,  that  the  Normans  had 
■committed  great  iujuftice,  and  weie  the  real  cauf*  of  the  inlurre&ions  of  the 
Englifh. 

*  HoveJen,  p,  4501     Sim,  Dunelm.  p,  137,     Alur.  Beverl,  p.  127. 
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C  H,3  P*  As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  malcon- 
^r>/~s*i  tents,  their  infurrections  were  more  the  refult  of  an  im- 
patient humour  in  the  people,  than  of  any  regular  con- 
spiracy, which  could  give  them  a  rational  hope  of  fuccefs 
agiinft  the  eftablifhed  power  of  the  Normans.  The  in- 
habitants of  Exeter,  inftigated  by  Githa,  mother  to  king 
Harold,  refufed  to  admit  a  Norman  garrifon,  and  betak- 
ing themfelves  to  arms,  were  ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Devonfhire  and  Corn- 
wal b.  Tlie  king  haitened  with  his  forces  to  chaflize  this 
revolt:  On  his  approach,  the  wifer  and  more  confidcrable 
citizens,  fenfible  of  the  unequal  contefr,  perfuaded  the 
people  to  fubmit,  and  to  deliver  hoftages  for  their  obedi- 
ence. A  fudden  mutiny  of  the  populace  broke  this 
agreement ;  and  William,  appearing  before  the  walls, 
ordered  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  hoftages  to  be  put  out,  as 
an  earnefl  of  that  feyerity,  which  the  rebels  muft  expc£t, 
if  they  perfevered  in  their  revolt c.  The  inhabitants  were 
anew  feized  with  terror,  and  furrendering  at  difcretion, 
threw  themfelves  at  the  king's  feet,  and  fupplicated  his 
clemency  and  forgivenefs.  William  was  not  defHtute  of 
generofity,  when  his  temper  was  not  hardened  either  by 
policy  or  paiiion  :  He  was  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  re- 
bels>  and  he  fet  guards  onfall  the  gates,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rapacity  and  infolcnce  of  his  foldiery  d.  Githa 
cfcaped  with  her  treafures  to  Flanders.  The  malcontents 
of  Cormval  imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and  met  with 
like  treatment :  And  the  king,  having  built  a  citadel  in 
that  city,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  Baldwin, 
ion  of  earl  Gilbert,  returned  to  Winchefler,  and  dif- 
perfed  his  army  into  their  quarters.  He  was  here  joined 
bv  his  wife,  Matilda,  who  had  not  before  vifitcd  Eng- 
land, and  whom  he  now  ordered  to  be  crowned  by  arch- 
bifhop  Aldred.     Soon  after,  fhe  brought  him  an  accefllon 

o  Order.  Vital,  p.  510,  c  Ibid.  d  Ibid, 
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to  his  family,  by  the  birth -of  a  fourth. fori,  whom  lie  c  H  A  ?. 
named  Henry.     His  three  elder  fons,  Robert,  Richard,    ^-y^j 
and  William,  ftill  refided  in  Normandy.  i°68« 

But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate  both  in 
public  and  domeilic  life,  the  difcontents  of  his  EngliGi 
fubje£f.s  augmented  daily;  and. the  injuries,  committed 
and  fuffered  on  both  fides,  rendered  the  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  Normans  abfolutely  incurable.  The  info- 
lence  of  victorious  mailers,  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  feemed  intolerable  to  the  natives ;  and  where - 
ever  they  found  the  Normans,  feparate  or  affembled  in 
fmall  bodies,  they  fecretly  fet  upon  them,  and  gratified 
their  vengeance  by  the  flaughter  of  their  enemies.  But. 
an  infurrection  in  the  north  drew  thither  the  general  at- 
tention, and  feemed  to  threaten  more  important  conie- 
quences.  Edwin  and  Morcar  appeared  at  the  head  of  this 
rebellion;  and'thefe  potent  noblemen,  before  they  took 
arms,  fcipulated  for  foreign  fuccours,  from  their  nephew 
Blethin,  prince  of  North-Wales,  from  Malcolm-,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  from'Sweyh,  king  of  Denmark.  Be- 
sides the  general  difcontent,  which  had  feized  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  the  two  earls  were  incited  to  this  revolt  by  private 
injuries.  William,  in  order  to  infure  them  to  his  inte- 
relts,  had,  on  his  acceffion,  promifed  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Edwin ;  but  either  he  had  never  ferioufly 
intended  to  perform  this  engagement,  or  having  changed, 
his  plan  of  adminiftration  in  England  from  clemency  to 
rigour,  he  thought  it  was  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  gained 
one  family,  while  he  enraged  the  whole  nation.  'When 
Edwin,  therefore,  renewed  his  applications,  he  gave  him 
an  abfolute  denial  e  ;  and  this  difappointment,  added  to 
fo  many  other  reafons  of  ilifgufr,  induced  that  nobleman 
and  his  brother  to  concur  with  their  enraged  countrymen, 
?,nd  to  make  one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 

«  Ordsr.  VitJ.  p.  511. 
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CHAP.  ancient  liberties.  William  knew  the  importance  of  cele- 
x^^~^j  rity  in  quelling  an  infurreclion,  fupported  by  fuch  power- 
jo6J.  fu\  leaders,  and  lb  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people  $ 
and  having  his  troops  always  in  rcadinefs,  he  advanced 
by  great  journies  to  the  north.  On  his  march  he  gave 
orders  to  fortify  the  caftlc  of  Warwick,  of  which  he  left 
Henry  de  Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of  Nottingham, 
which  he  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  William  Peverell, 
another  Norman  captain  f.  He  reached  York  before  the 
rebels  were  in  any  condition  for  refinance,  or  were  joined 
by  any  of  the  foreign  fuccours,  which  they  expected,  ex- 
cept a  fmall  reinforcement  from  Wales  s ;  and  the  two 
earls  found  no  other  means  of  fafety,  but  having  recourfe 
to  the  clemency  of  the  victor.  Archil,  a  potent  noble- 
man in  thofe  parts,  imitated  their  example,  and  delivered 
his  fon  as  an  hoftage  for  his  fidelity  h ;  nor  were  the  peo- 
ple, thus  deferted  by  their  leaders,  able  to  make  any  far- 
ther refillance.  But  the  treatment,  which  William  gave 
the  chiefs,  was  very  different  from  that  which  fell  to 
the  fhare  of  their  followers.  He  obferved  religioufly  the 
terms,  which  he  had  granted  to  the  former  j  and  allowed 
them,  for  the  prefent,  to  keep  polYcflion  of  their  eftates  j 
but  he  extended  the  rigors  of  his  confifcations  over  the 
latter,  and  gave  away  their  lands  to  his  foreign  adven- 
turers. Thefc,  planted  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  in  polTcffipn  of  the  military  power,  left  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  whom  he  pretended  to  fpare,  deftitute  of  all 
fupport,  and  ready  to  fall,  whenever  he  ifiould  think  pro- 
per to  command  their  ruin.  A  peace,  which  he  made 
with  Malcolm,  who  did  him  homage  for  Cumberland, 
feemed,  at  the  fame  time,  to  deprive  them  qf  gll  profpecT, 
oreign  aflifrance '. 

Tin-:  Englifh  were  now  fenfible  that  their  final  4?fl 
fh'e'Nbrfhan    .  .  ,    ,  ,      ,  .    n  ■     ,  '    r 

...  tion    was    intended ;    and   that,   uiltead    of    a  lover-. 

t  Order. yital.  p.  511.  Z  Ibid.  f>  Ibid,  «  Ibd. 
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V^'hom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  their  fubmiflions,  they  c  H  A  p. 
had  tamely  furrendered  themfelves,  without  refiftance,  to  a^_— Xv-*J 
tyrant  and  a  conqueror.  Though  the  early  confifcation  lc  * 
of  Harold's  followers  might  feem  iniquitous  ;  being  in- 
flicted on  men  who  had  never  fworn  fealty  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretenfions,  and 
who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the  government,  which 
they  themfelves  had  eftablifTied  in  their  own  country  : 
Yet  were  thefe  rigors,  however  contrary  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws,  excufed  on  account  of  the  urgent  neceffities 
of  the  prince  ;  and  thofe  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
prefent  ruin,  hoped,  that  they  mould  thenceforth  enjoy 
without  moleftation  their  pofTeflions  and  their  dignities. 
But  the  fucceffive  deftruction  of  lb  many  other  families 
convinced  them,  that  the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely 
on  the  fupport  and  affections  of  foreigners ;  and  they 
forefaw  new  forfeitures,  attainders,  and  acts  of  violence, 
as  the  neceflary  refult  of  this  deftru&Iye  plan  of  admini- 
stration. They  obferved,*that  no  Englifhrnan  poffefftd 
his  confidence,  or  was  intruded  with  any  command  or 
authority  ;  and  that  the  ftrangers,  whom  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline could  have  but  ill  reftrained,  were  encouraged  in 
their  infolence  and  tyranny  againft  them.  The  eafy  fub- 
million  of  the  kingdom  on  its  firft  invallon  had  expofed 
the  natives  to  contempt ;  the  fubfequent  proofs  of  their 
animofity  and  refentment  had  made  them  the  object:  of 
hatred  ;  and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every  expedient, 
by  which  they  could  hope  to  make  themfelves  either  re- 
garded or  beloved  by  their  fovereign.  ImprefTed  with  the 
fenfe  of  this  difmal  fituation,  many  Englifhmen  fled  into 
foreign  countries,  with  an  intention  of  patting  their  lives 
abroad  free  from  oppreflion,  or  of  returning  on  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  affift  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of 
their  native  liberties  '.    Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  dreading 

>  Ord:r.  Vital,  p.  508.     M.  Weft.  p.  225.     M.  Paris,  p.  4.     Sim.  Dun; 
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the  infidious  carefles  of  William,  was  perfuaded  by  Cof- 
patric,  a  powerful  Northumbrian,  to  efcape  with  him  into 
jo68.-  Scotland  ;  and  he  carried  thither  his  two  fillers  Margaret 
and  Chriftina.  They  were  well  received  by  Malcolm, 
who  foon  after  efpoufed  Margaret,  the  elder  filler  ;  and 
partly  with  a  view  of  ftrengthening  his  kingdom  by  the 
acceffion  of  fo  many  ftrangers,  partly  in  hopes  of  em- 
ploying them  againft  the  growing  power  of  William,  he 
gave  great  countenance  to  all  the  Englifh  exiles.  Many 
of  them  fettled  there ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  families 
which  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  that  kingdom. 

While  the  Englifh  fuffered  under  thefe  oppreffionsa 
even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their  eafe  j  but  find- 
ing themfelves  furrounded  on  all  hands  by  enraged  ene- 
mies, who  took  every  advantage  againft  them,  and  menaced 
them  wiLh  iftill  more  bloody  effects  of  the  public  refent- 
ment,  they  began  to  wifh  again  for  the  tranquillity  and 
fecuritv  of  their  native  country..  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil, 
and  Humphrey  de  Teliol,  though  entrufted  with  great 
commands,  defired  to  be  difmifTed  the  fervice ;  and  fome 
others  imitated  their  example  :  A  defertion  which  was 
highly  refented  by  the  king,  and  which  he  punifhed  by 
the  confifcation  of  all  their  pofTcffions  in  England  k.  But 
William's  bounty  to  his  followers  could  not  fail  of  allur- 
ing many  new  adventurers  into  his  fervice  j  and  the  rage 
cf  the  vanquifhed  Englifh  ferved  only  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  and  thofe  warlike  chiefs,  and  keep 
them  in  readinefs  to  fupprefs  every  commencement  of  do- 
meftic  rebellion  or  foreign  invafion, 

7069.  jT  was   not;  ]ono-   before    they   found    occupation  for 

Kew  inl'ur-  b.  J  .  .  , 

Kdlioas.  their  piowefs  and  military  conduct,  Godwin,  Edmond,, 
and  Magnus,  three  fons  of  Harold,  had  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Haftings,  fought  a  retreat  in  Ireland  -}  where, 

k  Order,  Vitali?,    p,  511, 
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having-  met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Dermot  and  other  chap. 
princes  of  that  country,  they  projected  an  invafion  en  i^r^-^j 
England,  and  they  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Den-  Ic69- 
mark,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  affifled  by  forces  from  thefe 
feveral  countries,  would  at  once  commence  hoftilities,  and 
rouze  the  indignation  of  the  Englifh  againft  their  haughty 
conquerors.  They  landed  in  Devonshire ;  but  found 
Brian,  fon  of  the  count  of  Britanny,  at  the  head  of  fome 
foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppofe  them ;  and  being  defeated 
in  feveral  actions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
fhips,  and  to  return  with  great  lofs  to  Ireland  j.  The 
efforts  of  the  Normans  were  now  directed  to  the  north, 
where  affairs  had  fallen  into  the-  utmcfl  confufion.  The 
more  impatient  of  the  Northumbrians  had  attacked  Ro- 
bert de  Comyn,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Dur- 
ham ;  and  gaining  the  advantage  over  him  from  his  ne- 
gligence, they  put  him  to  death  in  that  city,  with  feyen 
hundred  of  his  followers  m.  This  fuccefs  animated  the 
inhabitants  of  York,  who  rifing  in  arms,-  flew  Robert 
Fitz-Richard,  their  governor  n ;  and  befieged  in  the  caftle 
William  Mallet,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved. 
A  little  after,  the  Danifh  troops  landed  from  300  veffels  : 
Ofberne,  brother  to  king  Sweyn,  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  thefe  forces,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Harold  and  Canute,  two  fons  of  that  monarch.  Edgar 
Atheling  appeared  from  Scotland,  and  brought  along  with 
him  Cofpatric,  Waltheof,  Siward,  Bearnc,  Mcrlefwain, 
Adelin,  and  other  leaders,  who,  partly  from  the  hopes 
which  they  gave  of  Scottifh  fuccours,  partly  from  their 
authority  in  thofe  parts,  eafily  perfuaded  the  warlike  and 
diicontented  Northumbrians  to  join  the  infurrecticn. 
Mallet,  that  he  might  better  provide  for  the  dciciice  of  the 

l  Cul.  Gemet.  p.  290.  Order.  Vital,  p.  513.    Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

m   Order.  Vital,  p.    512.     Chron.   de  Mailr.    p.  116.     Hoveden,   p.  4.-0. 
M,  Paris,  p,  5,     Sim.  Dun.  p.  ig3.  n  Oioer.  Vital,  p.  512. 
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CHAP,  cftadel  of  York,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes,  which  lay  conti- 
V-^.-n^  guous  ;  but  this  expedient  proved  the  immediate  caufe  of 
lc69-  his  dcftruc"r.ion.  The  flames,  fpreading  into  the  neigh- 
bouring frreets,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  afhes  :  The 
enraged  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  took  advantage 
of  the  confufion  to  attack  the  cafHe,  which  they  carried 
by  aflault;  and  the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  3000  men* 
was  put  to  the  fword  without  mercy  °. 

This  fuccefs  proved  a  fignal  to  many  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  mowing  their 
malevolence  to  the  Normans.  Hereward,  a  nobleman  in 
Eaft-Anglia,  celebrated  for  valour,  aflembled  his  follow- 
ers, and  taking  fheltcr  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  made  inroads  on 
all  the  neighbouring  country  p.  The  Engliih  in  the 
counties  of  Somerfet  and  Dorfet  rofe  in  arms,  and  affaulted 
Montacute,  the  Norman  governor;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cornwal  and  Devon  inverted  Exeter,  which,  from  the 
memory  of  William's  clemency,  ftill  remained  faithful 
to  him.  Edric,  the  Forefter,  calling  in  the  afEftance  of 
the  Welfh,  laid  fiege  to  Shrewsbury,  and  made  head 
againflearl  Brient  and  Fitz-Ofbernc,  who  commanded  in 
thofe  quarters  i.  The  Englifh  every  where,  repenting 
their  former  eafy  fubmiffion,  feemed  determined  to  make 
by  concert  one  great  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  li- 
berty, and  for  the  cxpulfion  of  their  opprefibrs. 

William,  undifmayed  amidft  this  fcene  of  confufion, 
aflembied  his  forces,  and  animating  them  with  the  pro- 
fpect  of  new  confifcations  and  forfeitures,  he  marched 
a^ainft  the  rebels  in  the  north,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
moft  formidable,  and  whofe  defeat  he  knew  would  ffrike 
a  terror  into  all  the  other  malcontents.  Joining  policy  to 
force,  he  tried,  before  his  approach,  to  weaken  the  tnc-. 

•  OHrr.  Vital,  p.  573.     Hoveden,  p.  451.  f  Ingulf,   p.  71. 
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fny,  by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them ;  and  he  engaged0  H  ^  p* 
Ofberne,  by  large  prefents,  and  by  offering  him  the  liberty  ^-<-v-o 
of  plundering  the  fea-coaft,  to  retire,  without  committing  l0to^ 
farther  hostilities,  into  Denmark  r.  Cofpatric,  in  defpair 
of  fuccefs,  imitated  the  example  ;  and  making  his  fub- 
miflions  to  the  king,  and  paying  a  fum  of  money  as  an 
atonement  for  his  infurreclion,  was  received  into  favour, 
and  even  inverted  with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
Waltheof,  who  long  defended  York  with  great  courage, 
was  allured  with  this  appearance  of  clemency  j  and 'as 
William  knew  how  to  efteem  valour  even  in  an  enemy, 
that  nobleman  had  no  reafon  to  repent  of  this  confidence  \ 
Even  Edric,  compelled  by  necemty,  made  fubmiffions  to 
the  Conqueror,  and  received  forgivenefs,  which  was  foon 
after  followed  by  fome  degree  of  truft  and  favour.  Mal- 
colm, coming  too  late  to  fupport  his  confederates,  was 
conftrained  to  retire  ;  and  all  the  Englifh  rebels  in  other 
parts,  except  Hereward,  who  ftill  kept  in  his  faftnefles, 
difperfed  themfelves,  and  left  the  Normans  undifputed 
mafters  of  the  kingdom.  Edgar  Atheling,  with  his  fol-. 
lowers,  fought  again  a  retreat  in  Scotland  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  his  enemies, 


But  the  feeming  clemencv  of  William  towards  the 
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Englifh  leaders  proceeded  only  from  artifice,  or  from  his  *vT  "g°ri 
efteem  of  individuals  :  His  heart  was  hardened  againft  all  vemment, 
compamon  towards  the  people  ;  and  he  fcrupled  no  mea- 
fure,  however  violent  or  fevere,  which  feemed  requifite 
to  fupport  his  plan  of  tyrannical  adminiftration.  Sen- 
fible  of  the  xeftlefs  difpofition  of  the  Northumbrians,  he 
determined  to  incapacitate  them  ever  after  from  giving 
him  difturbance,  and  he  iffued  orders  for  laying  entirely 

r  Hoveden,  p.  451.     Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p  47,     Sim.  Dull. 
p,  355.  s  Malmef.  p.  104..     H,  Hunt,  p.  369. 

waft*} 
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CHAP.  wafle  that  fertile  country,  which,  for  the  extent  of  fixty 
u— v- ^  miles,  lies  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees  :.  The,.. 
1070.  ]10ufes  Were  reduced  to  afhes  by  the  mercilefs  Normans  ; 
the  cattle  feized  and  driven  away;  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  cleftroyed  ;  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  either 
to  feek  for  a  fubfiftence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, or  if  they  lingered  in  England,  from  a  reluctance  to 
abandon  their  ancient  habitations,  they  perifhed  miferably 
in  the  woods  from  cold  and  hunger.  ■  The  lives  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  perfons  are  computed  to  have  been  facri- 
ficed  to  this  ftroke  of  barbarous  policy  u,  which,  by  feek- 
ing  a  remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  thus  inflicted  a  lafting 
wound  on  the  power  and  populouihefs  of  the  nation. 

But  William,  finding  himfelf  entirely  mafter  of  a 
people,  who  had  given  him  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of  their 
impotent  rage  and  animofity,  now  refolved  to  proceed  to 
extremities  againft  all  the  natives  of  England  j  and  to 
reduce  them  to  a  condition,  in  which  they  mould  no1- 
longer  be  formidable  to  his  government.  The  infurrec- 
.tions  and  confpiracies  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
had  involved  the  bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or 
lefs,  in  the  guilt  of  treafon  ;  and  the  king  took  advantage 
of  executing  againft  them,  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  the 
laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their  lives  were  in- 
deed commonly  fpared  ;  but  their  eftatcs  were  confifcated, 
and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  demefnes,  or  conferred 
with  the  moft  profufe  bounty  on  the  Normans  and  other 
foreigners  w.  While  the  king's  declared  intention  was  to 
deprefs  or  rather  entirely  extirpate  the  Englifh  gentry  x, 
it  is  eafy  to  believe  that  fcarcely  the  form  of  juftice  would 

'  Chron.  Sax.  p,  174.  Ingulf,  p.  79.  Maimef.  p.  103.  Hovedcn,  p.  451. 
Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.  M.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  r.  j^9# 
Brompton,  p.  966.      Knyghton,  p,  2344.     Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  7-i. 

"Order.  Vital,  p.  515.  w   Maimef.  p.  104. 

x  H.  Hunt.  p.  370. 
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lie  obferved  in  thofe  violent  proceedings  *  ;   and  that  any  c  H  a  p. 
fufpicions  ferved  as  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt      -  —  _j 
ao-ainft  a  people  thus  devoted  to  deftruclion.    It  was  crime     107a« 
fufKcient  in  an  Englishman  to  be  opulent  or  noble  or 
powerful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  king,  concurring  with 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  adventurers,  produced  almoft  a  to- 
tal revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. 
Ancient  and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beg- 
gary ;  the  nobles   themfelves  were  every  where  treated 
with  ignominy  and  contempt ;  they  had  the  mortification 
of  feeing  their  caftles  and  manors  pofTefTed  by  Normans 
oT  the  meaneft  birth  and  loweft  ftations  / ;  and  they  found 
themfelves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road,  which  led 
either  to  riches  or  preferment  f . 

As  power  naturally  follows  property,  this  revolution  Introduction 
alone  gave  great  fecurity  to  the  foreigners;  but  William,  \^  eu  * 
by  the  new  inftitutions  which  he  eftabliihed,  took  alfo 
care  to  retain  for  ever  the  military  authority  in  thofe 
hands,  which  had  enabled  him  to  fubdue  the  kingdom. 
He  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law,  which  he 
found  eftablifhed  in  France  and  Normandy,  and  which, 
during  that  age,  was  the  foundation  both  of  the  liability 
and  of  the  diforders,  in  moft  of  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands  of  England, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  befide  the  royal  demefnes,  into 
baronies  ;  and  he  conferred  thefe,  with  the  ref.rvation  of 
ilated  fervices  and  payments,  on  the  moft  confiderable  of 
his  adventurers.  Thefe  great  barons,  who  held  imme- 
diately of  the  crown,  fhared  out  a  great  part  of  their 
lands  to  other  foreigners,  who  were  denominated  knights 
or  vaffals,  and  who  paid  their  lord  the  fame  duty  and  fub- 
miflion  in  peace  and  war,  which  he  himfelf  owed  to  his 
fovereign.      The  whole  kingdom  contained   about  70a 

*  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Y  Order.  Vitalis, 

p.  521.     M,  Weft.  p.  229,  f  See  note  [I]  «t  the  eaJ  of  the. 

volume, 

chief 
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CHAP,  chief  tenant1?,  and  60,215  knights-fees  z;  and  as  none" 
V>"V">*  of  the  native  Englifh  were  admitted  into  the  firft  rankv 
1070.  the  fcw^  wrio  retained  their  landed  property,  were  glad 
to  be  received  into  the  fecond,  and  under  the  protections 
of  fome  powerful  Norman,  to  load  tliemfelvcs  and  their 
posterity  with  this  grievous  burthen,  for  eftates  which 
they  had  received  free  from  their  anceflors  a.  The  fmall 
mixture  of  Englifh,  which  entered  into  this  civil  or  mi- 
litary fabric,  (for  it  partook  of  both  fpecies)  was  fo  re- 
{trained  by  fubordination  under  the  foreigners,  that  the 
Norman  dominion  feemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the  moil 
durable  bafis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

The  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government,  and 
to  bind  them  into  one  fyftem,  which  might  ferve  both  for 
defence  againft  foreigners,  and  for  the  fupport  of  domeftic 
tranquillity,  William  reduced  the  ecclefiaflical  revenues 
under  the  fame  feudal  law ;  and  though  he  had  courted 
the  church  en  his  firft  invasion  and  acccflion,  he  now 
fubjected  it  to  fervices,  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a 
grievous  flavery,  and  as  totally  unbefitting  their  profef- 
{ion.  The  biihops  and  abbots  were  obliged,  when  re- 
quired, to  fuinifh  to  the  king  during  war  a  number  of 
knights  or  military  tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
property  poflefled  by  each  fee  or  abbey  ;  and  they  were 
liable,  in  cafe  of  failure,  to  the  fame  penalties  which  were 
exacted  from  the  laity  b.  The  pope  and  the  ecclefiaftics 
exclaimed  againft  this  tyranny,  as  they  called  it ;  but  the 
king's  authority  was  fo  well  efrablimed  over  the  army, 
who  held  every  thing  from  his  bounty,  that  fuperftiticn 
itfelf,  even  in  that  age,  when  it  was  molt  prevalent,  was 
conflrained  to  bend  under  his  fuperior  influence. 

7-  Order.  Vital,  p.  523.  Secretum  Abbatis,  apuj  SelJen,  Titles  of  Honour 
p.  C73.     Spellm.  Cli.iT.  in  verbo  Fco.lum.     Sir  Robert  Cottcn. 

•"»  M.  Will.  p.  225.  M.  Paris,  p.  4.  Bntfon,  lib.  1,  C3p,  11,  num.  I. 
Fleta,  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  n.2. 

b  M.Paris,  p.  5,     Anjilia  Sacm,  vol,  i.  p.  248, 
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But  as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  ftill  natives,  CHAP. 

.the  king  had  much  reafon  to  dread  the  effecls  of  their  re-  ■_  -y_  _j 

ientment :  He  therefore  ufed  the  precaution  of  expelling      l07°- 

the  Endifh  from  all  the  confiderable  dignities,  and  ©fad- 
es 3  ■■'  ' 

vancing  foreigners  in  their  place.  The  partiality  of  the 
ConfefTor  towards  the  Normans  had  been  fo  great,  that, 
aided  by  their  fuperior  learning,  it  had  promoted  them 
to  many  of  the  fees  in  England  ;  and  even  before  the 
period  of  the  conqueft,  fcarcely  more  than  fix  or  feven  of 
the  prelates  were  natives  of  the  country.  Eut  among 
thefe  was  Stigand,  archbimop  of  Canterbury  ;  a  man^ 
who,  by  his  addrefs  and  vigour,  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 
family  and  alliances,  by  the  extent  of  his  poffemons,  as 
well  as  by  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  his  authority 
over  the  Englifh,  gave  jealoufy  to  the  king  c.  Though 
William  had,  on  his  acceffion,  affronted  this  prelate,  by 
employing  the  archbimop  of  York  to  officiate  at  his  con- 
fecration,  he  was  careful,  on  other  occafions,  to  load  him 
with  honours  and  careffes,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  far- 
ther offence,  till  the  opportunity  mould  offer  of  effectuat- 
ing his  final  deftruction  d.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  late 
rebellions,  and  the  total  fubjeclion  of  the  Englifh,  made 
him  hope,  that  an  attempt  againft  Stigand,  however  vio- 
lent, would  be  covered  by  his  great  fucceffes,  and  be 
overlooked  amitlit  the  other  important  revolutions,  which 
affected  fo  deeply  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  king- 
dom. Yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  great  advantages,  he 
did  not  think  it  fafe  to  violate  the  reverence  ufually  paid 
to  the  primate,  but  under  cover  cf  a  new  fuperffition, 
which  he  was  the  great  instrument  of  introducing  into 
England. 

The   doctrine,  which  exalted   the  papacy   above  all  In  novation 
human  power,  had  gradually  diffufed  itfelf  from  the  c i ty t|J. , i"g0vcr** 
.and   court  of  Fwome  j  and  was^  during  that  age,  much rfKliU 

c  Parktr,  p,  161,  <i  Ibi^;  p.  164.     ' 

more 
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CHAP,  more  prevalent  in  the  fouthern  than  in  the  northern  kino* 
IV.  r  6 

C— . v*— j  doms  of  Europe.    Pope  Alexander,  who  had  aflifted  Wil- 

a°7°'  liam  in  his  conquefts,  naturally  expected,  that  the  French 
and  Normans  would  import  into  England,  the  fame  re- 
verence for  his  facred  character,  with  which  they  were 
imbued  in  their  own  country  ;  and  would  break  the  fpi- 
ritual,  as  well  as  civil  independancy  of  the  Saxons,  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  their  ecclefiaftical  government, 
with  an  acknowledgment  indeed  of  primacy  in  the  fee  of- 
Rome,  but  without  much  idea  of  its  title  to  dominion  or 
authority.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince 
feemed  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  the  pope  difpatched 
Ermenfroy,  bifhop  of  Sion,  as  his  legate  into  England  ; 
and  this  prelate  was  the  nrft,  that  had  ever  appeared  with 
that  character  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  iflands.  The 
king,  though  he  was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay 
this  fuhmifiion  to  Rome,  determined,  as  is  ufual,  to  em- 
ploy the  incident  as  a  means  of  ferving  his  political  pur- 
pofes,  and  of  degrading  thole  Englifh  prelates,  who  were 
become  obnoxious  to  him.  The  legate  fubmitted  to  be- 
come the  inftrument  of  his  tyranny ;  and  thought,  that 
the  more  violent  the  exertion  of  power,  the  more  cer- 
tainly did  it  confirm  the  authority  of  that  court,  from 
which  he  derived  his  commirHon.  He  fummoned,  there- 
fore, a  council  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  at  Winchefter ; 
and  being  afTifted  by  two  cardinals,  Peter  and  John,  he 
cited  before  him  Stigand,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to 
anfwer  for  his  conduct.  The  primate  was  accufed  of 
three  crimes ;  the  holding  of  the  fee  of  Winchefter  to- 
gether with  that  of  Canterbury  ;  the  officiating  in  the 
pall  of  Robert,  his  prcdeceiibr  ;  and  the  having  received 
his  own  pall  from  Benedict  IX.  who  was  afterwards  de- 
pofed   for  fymony,  and   for  intrulion   into  the  papacy  e, 

e   Hoveilen,  p.  453.     Diccto,  p.  482.    Knyghton,  p.  2345.    Anglia  Sacra, 
Vol,  i.  p.  5,  b.     Ypodi  Ncuft.  p.  43S, 
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Thefe  crimes  of  Scigand  were  mere  pretences  ;  fince  the  CHAP, 
firft  had  been  a  practice  not  iinufual  in  England,  and  was  i_.-^-,_> 
never  any  where  fubjeeted  to  a  higher  penalty  than  a  re-  I07°« 
fignation  of  one  of  the  fees  ;  the  fecond  was  a  pure  cere- 
monial ;  and  as  Benedict  was  the  only  pope  who  then 
officiated,  and  his  acts  were  never  repealed,  all  the  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  efpecially  thofe  who  lay  at  a  diftance, 
were  excufable  for  making  their  applications  to  him. 
Stigand's  ruin,  however,  was  refolved  on,  and  was  pro- 
fecuted  with  great  feverity.  The  legate  degraded  him 
from  his  dignity  :  The  king  confifcated  his  eftate,  and 
caff,  him  into  prifon,  where  he  continued,  in  poverty  and 
want,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Like  rio-our  was 
exercifed  againfi:  the  other  Englifh  prelates  :  Agelric, 
bifhop  of  Selefey,  and  Agelmare,  of  Elmham,  were  de- 
pofed  by  the  legate,  and  imprilbned  by  the  king\  Many 
confiderablc  abbots  fhared  the.  fame  fate :  Egelwin,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  fled  the  kingdom  :  Wulftan,  of  Worcefter, 
a  man  of  an  inofrenfive  character,  was  the  only  Englifh 
prelate  that  efcaped  this  general  profcription  f,  and  re- 
mained in  pofTeilion  of  his  dignity.  Aldred,  archbilhop 
of  York,  who  had  fet  the  crown  on  William's  head,  had 
died  a  little  before  of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left 
his  malediction  to  that  prince  on  account  of  the  breach 
of  his  coronation  oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  with 
which,  he  faw,  he  was  determined  to  treat  his  Englifh 
fubjecls  s. 

It  was  a  fixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in  fome 
of  the  fubfequent,  that  no  native  of  the  iuand  fhould 

f  Erompton  rektes,  that  Wulflan  was  aifo  deprived  by  the  fyncd  ;  but  re- 
futing to  deliver  hi3  paftoral  fiafF  aid  ring  to  any  but  the  perfon  from  whom 
hs  fir  ft  received  it,  he  went  immediately  to  king  Edward'sjtomb,  and  ftruck 
the  frarrfo  deeply  inco  theflone,  that  none  but  himftlf  was  able  to  puli  it  out: 
Upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  biftopric.  This  inftance  may  iVrv-, 
inftead  of  many,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  monkifh  miracles.  See  alio  the  Annals 
of  Burton,  p.  2.S4.  .  g  Malmef.  de  geft.  Pont,  p,  154, 

Vol.  I.  S  ever 
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C  H  A  P.  ever  be  advanced  to  any  dignity,  ecclefiaflical,  civil,  or 
i_  _v_  ^militnry  .  The  king  therefore,  upon  Stigand's  depofition, 
I07°<  promoted  Lanfranc,  a  Milanefe  monk,  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  to  the  vacant  fee.  This  prelate  was 
rigid  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  ftation  ;  and 
after  a  long  procefs  before  the  pope,  he  obliged  Thomas, 
a  Norman  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  lee  of 
York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  fo  happy  as  to  co- 
ver its  enterprizes,  even  to  the  perfon  himfelf,  under  the 
appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the  raoft  incurable  and  in- 
flexible of  all  human  paffions.  Hence  Lanfranc's  zeal 
in  promoting  the  intercfh  of  the  papacy,  by  which  he 
himfelf  augmented  his  own  authority,  was  indefatigable; 
and  met  with  proportionable  fuccefs.  The  devoted  at- 
tachment to  Rome  continually  encreafed  in  England;  and 
being  favoured  by  the  fentiments  of  the  conquerors,  as 
well  as  by  the  monaftic  eftablifhments  formerly  intro- 
duced by  Edred  and  by  Edgar,  it  foon  reached  the  fame 
height,  at  which  it  had,  during  fome  time,  flood  in 
France  and  Italy  '.  It  afterwards  went  much  farther  ; 
being  favoured  by  that  very  remote  fituation,  which  had 
at  firfl  obftrucled  its  progrefs ;  and  being  lefs  checked  by 
knowledge  and  a  liberal  education,  which  were  Hill  fome- 
what  more  common  in  the  fouthern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  fuperfUtious  fpirit  became  dan- 
gerous to  fome  of  William's  fucceflbrs,  and  incommo- 
dious to  moft  of  them  :  But  the  arbitrary  fway  of  this 
kin<r  over  the  Englilh,  and  his  exteniive  authority  over 
the  foreigners,  kept  him  from  feeling  any  immediate  in- 
conveniencies  from  it.  He  retained  the  church  in  great 
fubje&ion,  as  well  as  his  lay  fubjedts  ;  and  would  allow 
none,  of  whatever  character,  to  difpute  his  fovereign  will 

h  Inpulf,  p.  7c,  71.  '  M.  Weft.  p.  228.     Lanfranc  wrote  in 

defence  of  the  real  prefencc  againft  Beren^arius;  and  in  thofe  ages  of  ftupidity 
and  ignorance,  he  was  greatly  applauded  for  that  performance. 

and 
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and  pleafure.  He  prohibited  his  fubje&s  from  acknow-  c 
ledging  any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himfelf  had  not  pre- 
vioufly  received  :  He  required,  that  all  the  ecclefiaftical  iQ7°« 
canons,  voted  in  any  fynod,  fhould  firft  be  laid  before 
him,  and  be  ratified  by  his  authority  :  Even  bulls  or  let- 
ters from  Rome  could  not  legally  be  produced,  till  they 
received  the  fame  fan&ion  :  And  none  of  his  miniflers  or 
barons,  whatever  offences  they  were  guilty  of,  could  be 
fubje£ted  to  fpiritual  cenfures,  till  he  himfelf  had  given 
his  confent  to  their  excommunication  k.  Thefe  regula- 
tions were  worthy  of  a  fovereign,  and  kept  united  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers,  which  the  principles,  intro- 
duced by  this  prince  himfelf,  had  an  immediate  tendency 
to  feparate. 

But  the  Englifh  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  find, 
that  their  king's  authority,  however  acquired  or  however 
extended,  was  all  employed  in  their  opprefllon ;  and  that 
the  fcheme  of  their  fubjeclion,  attended  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  infult  and  indignity ',  was  deliberately 
formed  by  the  prince,  and  wantonly  profecuted  by  his 
followers  '".  William  had  even  entertained  the  difficult 
project  of  totally  abolifhing  the  Englifh  language  ;  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  he  ordered,  that,  in  ail  fchoois  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  youth  fhould  be  inftrucled  in  the 
French  tongue,  a  practice  which  was  continued  from  cuf- 
tom  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  was  never 
indeed  totally  difcontinued  in  England.  The  pleadings 
in  the  fupremc  courts  of  judicature  were  in  French": 
The  deeds  were  often  drawn  in  the  fame  language  :  The 
laws  were  compofed  in  that  idiom0:  No  other  tongue 
was  ufed  at  court :  It  became  the  language  of  all  fafhion- 
able  company  -3  and  the  Englifh  themfelves,  afhamed  of 

k  Eadmer,  p.  6.  1  Order   Viral,   p.  523.     H.  Hunt.  p.  370. 

»  Ingulf,  p.  71.  n   3<j  Ed.  III.  cap.  15.     Sclden  Spiuieg.  ad 

Eadmer,  p.  i8g.     Forte/eve  de  laud,  leg,  Angl,  cap.  48, 
f>  Chcon.  Rothom.  A.  D.  jq66. 
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CHAP,  their  own  country,  affected  to  excel  in  that  foreio-n  dia- 

iv.  .  . 

L  _  1    tlecl.     From  this  attention  of  William,  and  from  the  ex- 

I070«  feniive  foreign  dominions,  long  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  proceeded  that  mixture  of  French,  which  is  at 
prefent  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  and  which 
compofes  the  greater!:  and  beft  part  of  our  language.  But 
amidft  thofe  endeavours  to  deprefs  the  Englifh  nation,  the 
king,  moved  by  the  remonflrances  of  fome  of  his  prelates, 
and  by  the  earneft  defires  of  the  people,  reftored  a  few  of 
the  laws  cf  king  Edward  p  ;  which,  though  feemingly  of  no 
great  confequence  towards  the  protection  of  general  liber- 
ty, gave  them  extreme  fatisfadtion,  as  a  memorial  of  their 
ancient  government,  and  an  unufual  mark  of  complai- 
fance  in  their  imperious  conquerors  *. 

I071.  The  fituation  of  the  two  great  earls,  Morcar  and  Ed- 

win, became  now  very  difagreeable.  Though  they  had 
retained  their  allegiance,  during  this  general  infurrection 
of  their  countrymen,  they  had  not  gained  the  king's  con- 
fidence, and  they  found  themfclves  expofed  to  the  malig- 
nity of  the  courtiers,  who  envied  them  on  account  of 
their  opulence  and  greatnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
volved them  in  that  general  contempt  which  they  enter- 
tained for  the  Englifh.  Senfible  that  they  had  entirely 
loft  their  dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  remain 
long  in  fafety ;  they  determined,  though  too  late,  to  fhare 
the  fame  fate  with  their  countrymen.  While  Edwin  re- 
tired to  his  cftate  in  the  ncrth,  with  a  view  of  commen- 
cing an  infurrection,  Morcar  took  fhelter  in  the  Ifle  of 
Ely  with  the  brave  Hereward,  who,  fecured  by  the  inac- 
ceffible  fituation  of  the  pkice,  ftiJl  defended  himfclf 
againft  the  Normans.  But  this  attempt  ferved  only  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  few  Englifh,  who  had  hitherto 
been  able  to  preferve  their  rank  or  fortune  during  the 

P  Ingulf,  p.  S8.     Brompton,  p.  '  ?*,     Knyehton,  p.  235s-     Hoveden, 
p.  fico^  •  See  note  [K]  at  die  end  of  the  volume. 
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pafl:  convulfions,  William  employed  all  his  endeavours  CHAP, 
to  fubdue  the  Ifle  of  Ely  ;  and  having  furrounded  it  with  ^-^ — ^j 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  made  a  caufeway  through  the  107s> 
moraffes  to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he  obliged  the  re- 
bels to  furrender  atdifcretion.  Hercward  alone  forced  his 
way,  fword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy  ;  and  ftill  con- 
tinued his  hoflilities  by  fea  againir.  the  Normans,  till  at 
laft  William,  charmed  with  his  bravery,  received  him  into 
favour,  and  reftored  him  to  his  eftate.  Earl  Morcar,  and 
Egelwin,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  had  joined  the  mal- 
contents, were  thrown  into  prifon,  and  the  latter  foon 
after  died  in  confinement.  Edwin,  attempting  to  make 
his  efcape  into  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  fome  of  his 
followers;  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Normans,  to 
the  great  afRiclion  of  the  Englifh,  and  even  to  that  of 
William,  who  paid  a  tribute  of  generous  tears  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  gallant  and  beautiful  youth.  The  king  of 
Scotland,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  thefe  convulfions,  had 
fallen  upon  the  northern  counties  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  William  he  retired  ;  and  when  the  king  entered  his 
country,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  ufual 
homage  to  the  Englifh  crown.  To  complete  the  king's 
profperity,  Edgar  Atheling  himfelf,  defpairing  of  fuccefs, 
and  weary  of  a  fugitive  life,  fubmitted  to  his  enemy;  and 
receiving  a  decent  penfion  for  his  fubfiilance,  was  per- 
mitted to  live  in  England  unmolefted.  But  thefe  a£te  of 
generofity  towards  the  leaders  were  difgraced,  as  ufual, 
by  William's  rigour  againft  the  inferior  malcontents. 
He  ordered  the  hands  be  lopt  off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  of  many  of  the  prifoners,  whom  he  had  taken  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely ;  and  he  difperfed  them  in  that  miferable 
condition  throughout  the  country,  as  monuments  of  his 
feverity. 

The  province  of  Maine  in  France  had,  by  the  will     1073; 
of  Hebert,  the  laft  count,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
S  3  William 
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CHAP.  William  fome  years  before  his  conqueit  of  England  ;  but 
v_  -*  _■  the  inhabitants,  difTatisfled  with  the  Norman  government, 
Je73-  and  inftigated  by  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  fome 
pretenfions  to  the  fucceflicn,  now  rofe  in  rebellion,  and 
expelled  the  magistrates,  whom  the  king  had  placed  over 
them.  The  full  fettlement  of  England  afforded  him  lei- 
fure  to  punifh  this  infult  on  his  authority  ;  but  being  un- 
willing to  remove  his  Norman  forces  from  this  ifland, 
he  carried  over  a  considerable  army,  compofed  almoSt  en- 
tirely of  Englifh,  and  joining  them  to  fome  troops  levied 
in  Normandy,  he  entered  the  revolted  province.  The 
Englifh  appeared  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themfelves 
on  this  occafion,  and  of  retrieving  that  character  of  va- 
lour, which  had  long  been  national  among  them  ;  but 
which  their  late  eafy  fubjeclion  under  the  Normans  had 
fome  what  degraded  and  obfeured.  Perhaps  too  they  hoped 
that,  by  their  zeal  and  activity,  they  might  recover  the 
confidence  of  their  fovereign,  as  their  anceftors  had  for- 
merly, by  like  means,  gained  the  affections  of  Canute  ; 
and  might  conquer  his  inveterate  prejudices  in  favour  of 
his  own  countrymen.  The  king's  military  conduct,  fe- 
conded  by  thefe  brave  troops,  foon  overcame  all  opposition 
in  Maine  :  The  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
the  count  of  Anjou  relinquished  his  pretenfions. 

1074. _         But  during   thefe    tranfadtions,    the    government    of 
of  the  Nor    England  was  greatly  disturbed  ;    and  that  too  by  thofe 
man  barons.  very  foreigners,    who  owed  every  thing  to  the  king's 
bounty,  and  who  were  the  fole  object  of  his  friendship 
and    regard.      The  Norman   barons,    who  had  engaged 
with    their   duke   in    the    conqueft    of   England,     were 
men  of  the  moSt  indrpendant   fpirit ;    and  though  they 
obeyed  their  leader  in  the  field,  they  would  have  regarded 
with  difdain  the  richeSt  acquisitions,  had   they  been  re- 
quired, in  return,  to  fubmit,  in  their  civil  government,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man.     But  the  imperious  cha- 
racter 
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rafter  of  William,  encouraged  by  his  abfolute  dominion  CHAP. 
over  the  Englifh,  and  often  impelled  by  the  neceffity  of  ^^^^j 
his  affairs,  had  prompted  him  to  ftretch  his  authority  over  'C74- 
the  Normans  themfelves,  beyond  what  the  free  genius  of 
that  victorious  people  could  canty  bear.  The  difcontents 
were  become  general  among  thofe  haughty  nobles ;  and 
even  Roger,  earl  of  Hereford,  fon  and  heir  of  Fitz- 
Ofberne,  the  king's  chief  favourite,  was  ftrongly  infected 
with  them.  This  nobleman,  intending  to  marry  his  filter 
to  Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  inform  the  king  of  his  purpofe,  and  to  defire  the 
royal  confent;  but  meeting  with  a  refufal,  he  proceeded 
neverthelefs  to  complete  the  nuptials,  and  affembled  all  his 
friends,  and  thofe  of  Guader,  to  attend  the  folemnity. 
The  two  earls,  difgufted  by  the  denial  of  their  requeft, 
and  dreading  William's  refentment  for  their  difobedience, 
here  prepared  meafures  for  a  revolt ;  and  during  the  gaiety 
of  the  fefrival,  while  the  company  was  heated  with  wine, 
they  opened  the  defign  to  their  guefts.  They  inveighed 
againft  the  arbitrary  conduct:  of  the  king ;  his  tyranny 
over  the  Englifh,  whom  they  affected  on  this  occafion  to 
commiferate  ;  his  imperious  behaviour  to  his  barons  of  the 
nobleft  birth  ;  and  his  apparent  intention  of  reducing  the 
victors  and  the  vanquifhed  to  a  like  ignominious  fervi- 
tude.  Amidft  their  complaints,  the  indignity  of  fub- 
mitting  to  a  baftard  <J  was  not  forgot ;  the  certain  profpect 
of  fuccefs  in  a  revolt,  by  the  amftance  of  the  Danes  and 
the  difcontented  Englifh,  was  innfted  on  ;  and  the  whole 
company,  inflamed  with  the  fame  fentiments,  and  warmed 
by  the  jollity  of  the  entertainment,  entered,  by  a  folemn 
engagement,  into  the  defign  of  making  off  the  royal  au- 
thority.   Even  earl  Waltheof,  who  was  prefent,  inconfi- 

1  William  was  fo  little  afhamed  cf  hit  birth,  that  he  aflumed  the  appella- 
tion of  Bartard  in  fome  of  his  letters  and  charters.  Spellm.  Glofi*.  in  verb. 
Baftardui.     Camden  in  Ricbmondjhire. 
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C  H  A  P-derately  exprefTed  his  approbation  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
promifed  his  concurrence  towards  its  fuccefs. 
1074.  This  nobleman,  the  laft  of  the  Englifh,  who,  for 
fome  generations,  pofTcfTed  any  power  or  authority,  had, 
'■  after  his  capitulation  at  York,  been  received  into  favour 
by  the  Conqueror ;  had  even  married  Judith,  niece  to 
that  prince  j  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  earldoms  of 
Huntingdon  .and  Northampton  1.  Cofpatric,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  having,  on  fome  new  difguft  from 
William,  retired  into  Scotland,  where  he  received  the 
earldom  of  Dunbar  from  the  bounty  of  Malcolm  j  Wal- 
theof  was  appointed  his  fucceflor  in  that  important  com- 
mand, and  feemed  frill  to  poffefs  the  confidence  and 
friendfhip  of  his  fovcreign  r.  But  as  he  was  a  man  of 
generous  principles,  and  loved  his  country,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  tyranny  exercifed  over  the  Englifh  lay 
heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  deftroyed  all  the  fatisfaction, 
which  he  could  reap  from  his  own  grandeur  and  advance- 
ment, When  a  profpect,  therefore,  was  opened  of  re- 
trieving their  liberty,  he  haftily  embraced  it;  while  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company, 
prevented  him  from  refieelingon  the  confequences  of  that 
rafh  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment  returned,  he 
forefaw,  that  the  confpiracy  of  thofe  difcontented  barons 
Was  not  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful  againft  the  eftablifhed 
power  of  William  ;  or  if  it  did,  that  the  flavery  of  the 
Englifh,  inflead  of  being  alleviated  by  that  event,  would 
become  more  grievous,  under  a  multitude  of  foreign 
Jeaders,  factious  and  ambitious,  whofe  union  and  whofe 
difcord  would  be  equally  oppreffive  to  the  people.  Tor- 
mented with  theft;  reflections,  he  opened  his  mind  to  his 
wife,  Judith,  of  whofe  fidelity  he  entertained  no  fufpi- 
cion,  but  who,  having  fecretly  fixed  her  affections  on 
another,  took  this  opportunity  of  ruining  her  cafy  and 

«!  Order.  Vital,  p.  5:2.     Hoveden.  p.  454.  r  Sim.  Dun.  p.  205. 
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credulous  hufband.  She  conveyed  intelligence  of  the  CHAP. 
confpiracy  to  the  king,  and  aggravated  every  circumftance,  <__ J^j 
which,  fhe  believed,  would  tend  to  enrage  him  againft  I074» 
Waltheof,  and  render  him  abfolutely  implacable  s.  Mean- 
while, the  earl,  ftill  dubious  with  regard  to  the  part 
which  he  fnould  act,  difcovered  the  fecret  in  confeffion  to 
Lanfranc,  on  whole  probity  and  judgment  he  had  a  great 
reliance  :  He  was  perfuaded  by  the  prelate,  that  he  owed 
«o  fidelity  to  thofe  rebellious  barons,  who  had  by  fur- 
prife  gained  his  confent  to  a  crime  j  that  his  firft  duty 
was  to  his  fovereiim  and  benefactor,  his  next  to  himfelf 
and  his  family  ;  and  that,  if  he  feized  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  atonement  for  his  guilt,  by  revealing  it,  the 
temerity  of  the  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that  they  would 
give  fome  other  perfon  the  means  of  acquiring  the  merit 
of  the  difcovery.  Waltheof,  convinced  by  thefe  argu- 
ments, went  over  to  Normandy ;  but,  though  he  was. 
well  received  by  the  king,  and  thanked  for  his  fidelity, 
the  account,  previoufly  tranfmitted  by  Judith,  had  funk 
deep  into  William's  mind,  and  had  cteftroyed  a}}  the  merit 
of  her  hufband's  repentance. 

The  confpirators,  hearing  of  Waltheof's  departure, 
immediately  concluded  their  defign  to  be  betrayed  ;  and 
they  flew  to  arms,  before  their  fchemes  were  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  in  whofe  aid 
they  placed  their  chief  confidence.  The  earl  of  Hereford 
was  checked  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  thofe 
parts,  who,  fupported  by  the  hiihop  of  Worcefter  and  the 
abbot  of  Evefham,  raifed  fome  forces,  and  prevented  the 
earl  from  palling  the  Severne,  or  advancing  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at 
Fagadun,  near  Cambridge,  by  Odo,  the  regent,  affifted 
by  Richard  de  Bienfaite,  and  William  de  Warrenne,  the 
two  justiciaries.     The  prifoners  taken  in  this  action  had 

*  OrJer.  Vita!,  p.  536. 
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CHAP,  their  right  foot  cut  off,  as  a  punifhment  of  their  treafon  : 

l_  -yl  _i  The  earl   himfelf  efcaped  to  Norwich,  thence  to  Den- 

I074«      mark ;    where    the    Danifh    fleet,  which   had  made    an 

,  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  the  coaft  of  England  %  foon 

after  arrived,  and  brought  him  intelligence,  that  all  his 

confederates    were   fuppreffed,     and    were   cither   killed, 

banifhed,  or  taken   prifoners  u.      Ralph  retired  in  defpair 

to  Britanny,  where  he  poffefTed  a  large  eftate,  and  extenfive 

jurifdiclions. 

The  king,  who  haflened  over  to  England,  in  order  to 

fupprefs  the   infurreclion,  found,  that  nothing  remained 

but  the  punifhment  of  the  criminals,  which  he  executed 

with  great   feverity.     Many  of  the  rebels  were  hanged  ; 

fome  had  their  eyes  put  out;  others  their  hands  cut  off. 

But  William,    agreeably  to  his  ufual   maxims,    mowed 

more  lenity  to  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  who 

was  only  condemned  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  elrate,  and  to 

imprifonment  during  pleafure.     The  king  feemed  even 

difpofed  to  remit  this  laft  part  of  the  punifhment ;  had 

not  Roger,  by  a  frefh  infolence,  provoked  him  to  render 

his  confinement  perpetual.      But  Waltheof,    being    an 

Englifhman,  was  not  treated  with   fo  much  humanity; 

though  his   guilt,  always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
1075.  -  .  - 

other  confpirators,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early  repentance 

and  return  to  his  duty.     William,  inftigatcd  by  his  niece, 

as  well  as  by  his  rapacious  courtiers,  who  longed  for  fo 

rich  a  forfeiture,  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  condemned,  and 

29th  April. executed.     The  Englifh,  who  confidered  this  nobleman 

as  the  laft  refource   of  their  nation,  grievoufly  lamented 

his  fate,  and  fancied   that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his 

reliques,  as  a  teftimony  of  his   innocence  and  fanciity. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p.  1?^.  M.  P.iris,  p.  7. 

11  Many  of  the  fugitive  Normans  are  luppofcd  to  have  fled  into  Scotland  ; 
■where  they  were  protected,  as  well  as  the  fugitive  Englifh,  by  Malcolm. 
Whence  come,  the  many  French  and  Norman  families,  which  arc  found  at 
prefent  in  that  countiv. 

The 
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The  infamous  Tudith,  falling  foon  after  under  the  king's  C  H  a.  P. 
difpleafure,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  pafled  y_^^— ^j 
the  reft  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorfe,  and  mifery.  io7S* 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  William's  fatisfa£tion 
but  the  punifhment  of  Ralph  de  Guader;  and  he  haftened 
over  to  Normandy,  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance  on 
that  criminal.  But  though  the  conteft  feemed  very  un- 
equal between  a  private  nobleman  and  the  king  of  England, 
Rnlph  was  fo  well  fupported  both  by  the  earl  of  Britanny 
and  the  King  of  France,  that  William,  after  befieging 
him  for  fome  time  in  Dol,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprize,  and  make  with  thofe  powerful  princes  a  peace, 
in  which  P-aiph  himfelf  was  included.  England,  during 
his  abfence,  remained  in  tranquillity  ;  and  nothing  re- 
markable occurred,  except  two  ecclefiaftical  fynods, 
.which  were  fummoned,  one  at  London,  another  at  Win- 
chefter.  In  the  former,  the  precedency  among  the  epifco- 
pal  fees  was  fettled,  and  the  feat  of  fome  of  them  was 
removed  from  fmall  villages  to  the  moft  confiderable  town 
within  the  diocefe.  In  the  fecond  v/as  tranfacted  a  bull- 
nefs  of  more  importance. 

The   indufhy  and  perfeverance  are  furprifing,   with      1076. 
which  the  popes  had  been  treafuring  up  powers  and  pre-  bo^jnvef- 
tenfions  during  {o  many  ages  of  ignorance  ;  while  each  tit"res« 
pontiff  employed  every  fraud   for  advancing  purpofes  of 
imaginary  piety,  and  cherifhed  all  claims  which  might 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  fucceffors,  though  he   him- 
felf could  not  expect  ever  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them. 
All  this  immenfe  ftore  of  fpi ritual  and  civil  authority  was 
now  devolved   on  Gregory  VII.  of  the  name  of  Hilde- 
brand,  the  moft  enterprifing  pontiff  that  had  ever  filled 
that  chair,  and  the  leaft  retrained  by  fear,    decency,  or 
moderation.  Not  content  with  ihaking  off  the  yoke  of  the 
emperors,  who  had  hitherto  exercifed  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  pope  on  every  vacancy,  or  at  leaftof  ratifying 
2  his 
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°  IivA  ^  c^e(^ion;  he  undertook  the  arduous  tafk  of  entirely 
k^-^^j  disjoining  the  ecclefiaftical  from  the  civil  power,  and  of 
1076,  excluding  profane  laymen  from  the  right  which  they  had 
'  afiumed,  of  filling  the  vacancies  of  bifheprics,  abbies, 
and  other-fpiritusl  dignities  w.  The  fovereigns,  who  had 
long  exercifed  this  power,  and  who  had  acquired  it,  not 
'by  encroachments  on  the  church,  but  on  the  people,  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged  ,  made  great  oppofition  to 
this  claim  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  Henry  IV.'  the 
reigning  emperor,  defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crown 
With  a  vigour  and  refoiution  fuitable  to  its  importance. 
The  few  offices,  either  civil  or  military,  which  the  feudal 
.mituudohs  left  the  fovereign  the  power  of  bellowing, 
made  the  prerogative  of  conferring  the  paftoral  ring  and 
ftaff  the  moft  valuable  jewel  of  the  royal  diadem;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  general  ignorance  of  the  age  beftowed  a  confe- 
quence  on  the  ecclefiaftical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged  to  them.  Su- 
perftition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  inverted  the  clergy  with 
an  authority  almoft  facredj  and  as  they  ingrofled  the  little 
learning  of  the  age,  their  interpofition  became  requifite 
in  all  civil  bufinefs,  and  a  real  ufefulnefs  in  common  life 
was  thus  fuperadded  to  the  fpiritual  fanctity  of  their 
character. 

When  the  ufurpations,  therefore,  of  the  church  had 
come  to  fuch  maturity  as  to  embolden  her  to  attempt  ex- 
torting the  right  of  inveftiturcs  from  the  temporal  power> 
Europe,  efpecially  Italy  and  Germany,  was  thrown  into 
the  moll  violent  convulfions,  and  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
waged  implacable  war  on  each  other.  Gregory  dared  to 
fulminate  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againil  Henry 
and  his  adherents,  to  pronounce  him  rightfully  depofed, 
to  free  his  fubjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and, 

•w  L'Abbe  Cone,  torn-  10.  p.  3-1,  372.  com.  2.  *  Padre  Pao!o 
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inftead  of  fhocking  mankind  by  this  grofs  encroachment  e  SA  P. 
on  the  civil  authority,  he  found  the  ftupid  people  ready  ^__-v — -» 
to  fecond  his  moft  exorbitant  pretenfions.  Every  mini-  io75, 
fter,  fervant,  or  vaflal  of  the  emperor,  who  received  any 
difo-uft,  covered  his  rebellion  under  the  pretence  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  even  the  mother  of  this  monarch,  forgetting 
all  the  ties  of  nature,  was  feduced  to  countenance  the 
infolence  of  his  enemies.-  Princes  themfelves,  not  attentive 
to  the  pernicious  confequences  of  thofe  papal  claims, 
employed  them  for  their  prefent  purpofes  :  And  the  con- 
troverfy,  fpreading  into  every  city  of  Italy,  engendered 
the  parties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibbelin ;  the  moft  durable 
and  moft  inveterate  factions  that  ever  arofe  from  the 
mixture  of  ambition  and  religious  zeal.  Befides  num- 
berlefs  aftaffinations,  tumults,  and  coiivulfions,  to  which 
thev  gave  rife,  it  is  computed  that  the  quarrel  occasioned 
no  lefs  than  fixty  battles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and 
eighteen  in  that  of  his  fucceflbr,  Henry  V.  when  the 
claims  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  finally  prevailed  r. 

But  the  bold  fpirit  of  Gregory,  not  difmayed  with 
the  vigorous  oppofition,  which  he  met  with  from  the 
emperor,  extended  his  ufurpations  all  over  Europe ;  and 
well  knowing  the  nature  of  mankind,  whofe  blind  afto- 
nifhment  ever  inclines  them  to  yield  to  the  moft  impudent 
pretenfions,  he  feemed  determined  to  fet  no  bounds  to 
the  fpiritual,  or  rather  temporal  monarchy,  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  erect.  He  pronounced  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft  :  Robert  Guifcard,  the  adventurous  Norman,  who 
had  acquired  the  dominion  of  Naples,  was  attacked  by 
the  fame  dangerous  weapon :  He  degraded  Boleflas,  king 
of  Poland,  from  the  rank  of  king;  and  even  deprived 
Poland  of  the  title  of  a  kingdom :  He  attempted  to  treat 
Philip  king  of  France  with  the  fame  rigour,  which  he  had 

y  Padre  Paolo  fbpra  bencf.  ecchf.  p.  113. 
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employed  againft  the  emperor  z  :  He  pretended  to  the 
'entire  property  and  dominion  of  Spain  ;  and  he  parcelled 
it  out  amongft  adventurers,  who  undertook  to  conquer 
it  from  the  Saracens,  and  to  hold  it  in  vaflalage  under 
the  fee  of  Rome a  :  Even  the  Chriftian  bifhops,  on 
whofe  aid  he  relied  for  fubduing  the  temporal  princes, 
iaw  that  he  was  determined  to  reduce  them  to  fervitude  j 
and  by  affuming  the  whole  legiflative  and  judicial  power 
of  the  church,  to  center  all  authority  in  the  fovereign 
pontiff  °. 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  moft  potent,  the  moft 
haughty,  and  the  moft  vigorous  prince  in  Europe,  was 
not,  amidft  all  his  fplendid  fucceffes,  fecure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  this  enterprizing  pontiff.  Gregory  wrote  him 
a  letter,  requiring  him  to  fulfil  his  promife  in  doing  ho- 
mage for  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  to  fend  him  over  that  tribute,  which  all  his  prede- 
ceffors  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of  Chrift. 
By  the  tribute,  he  meant  Peter's  pence ;  which,  though  at 
firft  a  charitable  donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  was  in- 
terpreted, according  to  the  ufual  practice  of  the  Romifh 
court,  to  be  a  badge  of  fubjection  acknowledged  by  the 
kingdom.  William  replied,  that  the  money  fhould  be 
remitted  as  ufual ;  but  that  neither  had  he  promiied  to  do 
homage  to  Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  leaft  his  purpofc  to 
impofe  that  fervitude  on  his  ftate  c.  And  the  better  to 
fhow  Gregory  his  independance,  he  ventured,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  complaints  of  the  pope,  to  refufe  to 
the  Engli/h  bifhops  the  liberty  of  attending  a  general 
council,  which  that  pontiff  had  fummoned  againft  his 
enemies. 

But  though  the  king  mowed  this  vigour  in  fupporting 
the  royal  dignity,  he  was  infected  with  the  general  fuper- 

z  Epift.  Crcg.  VII,  epift.  32,  35.  lib.  2.  epift.  5.  *  Epift.  Greg.  VII. 
lib.  1.  epift.  7.  b  Greg.  Ep.ft.  lib.  2,  epift.  55.  c  Spicile^. 
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ftition  of  the  age,  and  he  did  not  perceive  the  ambitious  c  H  A  p« 
fcope  of  thofe  inftitutions,  which,  under  colour  of  firicr.-  ^/^/*^ 
nefs  in  religion,  were  introduced  or  promoted  by  the  1076, 
court  of  Rome.  Gregory,  while  he  was  throwing  all 
Europe  into  eombuftion  by  his  violence  and  impoftures, 
affected  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of  manners  ;  and 
even  the  chafte  pleafures  of  the  marriage-bed  were  incon- 
fiftent,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  fanctity  of  the  facerdotal 
character.  He  had  iilued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  priells,  excommunicating  all  clergymen  who  re- 
tained their  wives,  declaring  all  fuch  unlawful  commerce 
to  be  fornication,  and  rendering  it  criminal  in  the  laity 
to  attend  divine  worfhip,  when  fuch  profane  priefts  offi- 
ciated at  the  altar.  This  point  was  a  great  object  in  the 
politics  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  it  coft  them  infinitely 
more  pains  to  eftabliih  it  than  the  propagation  of  any  fpe- 
culative  abfurdity,  which  they  had  ever  attempted  to  in- 
troduce. Many  fynods  were  fummoned  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  before  it  was  finally  fettled  j  and  it  was  there 
conftantly  remarked,  that  the  younger  clergymen  com- 
plied chearfully  with  the  pope's  decrees  in  this  particular, 
and  that  the  chief  reluctance  appeared  in  thofe  who  were 
more  advanced  in  years  :  An  event  fo  little  confonant  to 
men's  natural  expectations,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
gloffed  on,  even  in  that  blind  and  fuperftitious  aje.  Wil- 
liam allowed  the  pope's  legate  to  afTemble,  in  his  abfence> 
a  fynod  at  Winchester,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  ;  but  the  church  of  England  could  not  yet 
be  carried  the  whole  length  expected.  The  fynod  was 
content  with  decreeing,  that  the  biHiops  mould  not 
thenceforth  ordain  any  priefts  or  deacons  without  exact- 
ing from  them  a  promife  of  celibacy  ;  but  they  enacted, 
that  none,  except  thofe  who  belonged  to  collegiate  or  ca^ 

d  Hoveden,  p.  455,457,     Flor.  Wigcrn.  p.  63?.     Spcih  Ccncil.  fi»l.  IJ. 
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CHAP,  thedral  churches,  fhould  be  obliged  to  feparate  from  their 
iv.  °  r 

c  -y-  ..iwives. 

1076.  The  kinp-  paffed  fome  years  in  Normandy  :    but  his 

Revolt  of  ^    ^  ;  .  ,  . 

prince  Re  long  refidence  there  was  not  entirely  owing  to  his  de- 
clared preference  of  that  dutchy  :  His  prefence  was  alfo 
iiecefiary  for  compofing  thofe  difturbances,    which   had 
arifen  in  that  favourite  territory,  and  which  had  even  ori- 
ginally proceeded  from  his   own   family.       Robert,   his 
eldeft  fon,  firnamed  Gambaron  or  Courthofe,   from  his 
fhort  legs,  was  a  prince^  who  inherited  all  the  bravery 
of  his  family  and  nation  ;  but  without  that  policy  and 
diffimulation,  by  which  his  father  was   fo  much  diftin- 
guifhed,  and  which,    no  lefs  than  his   military  valour 
had  contributed  to  his  great  fuccefles.     Greedy  of  fame, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  without  referve  in  his  friend- 
ships, declared  in  his  enmities,  this  prince  could  endure 
no  controul  even  from  his  imperious  father,  and  openly 
afpired  to  that  independance,  to  which   his  temper,   as 
well  as  fome  circumftances  in  his  fituation,  ftrongly  in- 
vited him e.    When  William  firfr.  received  the  fubmiffions 
of  the  province  of  Maine,  he  had  promifed  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  Robert  mould  be  their  prince  ;  and  before  he 
undertook  the  expedition  againft  England,    he  had,  on 
the  application  of  the  French  court,  declared  him  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the  barons  of  that 
dutchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future  fevereign.     By 
this  artifice,  he  had  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  jealoufy 
of  his  neighbours,  as  affording  them  a  prolpect  of  fepa- 
rating  England  from   his  dominions  on  the  continent  • 
but  when  Robert  demanded  of  him  the  execution  of  thoi-j 
engagements,  he  gave  him  an  abfulute  refufal,  and  told 
him,  according  to  the  homely  faying,  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  throw  off  his  cloaths,  till  he  went  to  bed  ' , 

*  Order.  Vital,  p.  545,     Hoveden,  p.  457.     Flor.  W;-om.  p.  639. 
f  Chron.  dc  Mailr.  p.  160. 
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Robert  openly  declared  his  difcontent;  and  was  fufpecled  C  H^  P. 
of  fecretly  inftigating  the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  u— v-^-i 
Britanny  to  the  oppofition,  which  they  made  to  William,      I076« 
and  which  had  formerly  fruftrated  his  attempts  upon  the 
town  of  Dol.     And  as  the  quarrel  ftill  augmented,  Ro- 
bert proceeded  to  entertain  a  flrong  jealoufy  of  his  two 
furviving  brothers,   William  and   Henry,    (for  Richard 
was  killed  in  hunting,   By  a  flag)  who,  by  greater  fub- 
miffion  and  complaifance,  had  acquired  the  affections  of 
their  father.     In  this  difpofition,  on  both  fides,  the  greateft 
trifle  fufEced  to  produce  a  rupture  between  them. 

The  three  princes,  refidingwith  their  father  in  the  caftle 
of  l'Aigle  in  Normandy,  were  one  day  engaged  in  fport 
together  j  and  after  fomernirth  and  jollity,  the  two  younger 
took  a  fancy  of  throwing  over  fome  water  on  Robert  as  he 
pafled  through  the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment  §  ;  a  \ 
frolic,  which  he  would  naturally  have  regarded  as  inno- 
cent, had  it  net  been  for  the  fuggeftions  of  Alberic  de 
Grentmefnil,  fon  of  that  Hugh  de  Grentmefnil,  whom 
William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  fortunes,  when 
that  baron  deferted  him  during  his  greateft  difficulties  in 
England.  The  young  nobleman,  mindful  of  the  injury, 
perfuaded  the  prince,  that  this  action  was  meant  as  a  pub- 
lic affront,  which  it  behoved  him  in  honour  to  refentj 
and  the  choleric  Robert,  drawing  his  fword,  rah  up  flairs, 
with  an  intention  of  taking  revenge  Ort  his  brothers  h. 
The  whole  caftle  was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king 
himfelf,  who  haftened  from  his  apartment,  found  fome 
difficulty  to  appeafe.  But  he  could  by  no  means  aopeafe 
the  refentment  of  his  eldeff.  fon,  who,  complaining  of  his 
partiality,  and  fancying  that  no  proper  atonement  had 
been  made  him  for  the  infulr,  left  the  court  that  very 
evening,  and  haflened  to  Roiien,  with  an  intention  of 
feizing  the  citadel  of  that  place  \  Eut  being  difappoint- 
ed  in  this  view  by  the  precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger 

8  Order.  Vita!,  p.  545.  •»  Hid,  1  Ibid. 
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C  H  A  P.  dc  IvCry,  the  governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel, 
,_  ._  *.  _i  a  powerful  Norman  baron,  who  gave  him  protection  in 
lo/6-      his  caflles  ;  and  he  openly  levied  war  againft  his  father  K. 
The  popular  character  of  the  prince,  and  a  fimilarity  of 
manners,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  of  Normandy 
and  Maine,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and  Britanny,  to  take 
part  with  him ;  and  it  was  fufpected  that  Matilda,  his 
mother,  whofe  favourite  he  was,  fupported  him  in  his  re- 
bellion by  fecret  remittances  of  money,  and  by  the  en- 
•  couragement  which  (he  gave  his  partizans. 

io-9.  All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William,  as  well  as 

his  family,  were  during  feveral  years  thrown  into  con- 
vulfions  by  this  war ;  and  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  England,  where  that  fpecies  of  military  go^ 
vernment,  which  he  had  eftablifhed,  gave  him  greater 
authority  than  the  ancient  feudal  inftitutions  permitted 
him  to  exerclfe  in  Normandy.  He  called  over  an  army 
cf  Englifh  under  his  ancient  captains,  who  foon  expelled 
Robert  and  his  adherents  from  their  retreats,  and  reftored 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign  in  all  his  dominions.  The 
young  prince  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  caftle  of 
Gcrberoy  in  the  Beauvoifis,  which  the  king  of  France, 
who  fecretly  fomented  all  thefe  difTenfions,  had  provided 
for  him.  In  this  fortrefs  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  his 
father,  againft  whom,  having  a  ftrong  garrifon,  he  made 
an  obftinate  defence.  There  paflcd  under  the  walls  of 
this  place  many  rencounters,  which  refcmbled  more  the 
:  f  chivalry,  than  the  military  actions  of 
armies  ;  but  one  of  them  was  remarkable  for  its  circum- 
;ces  and  its  event.  Robert  happened  to  engage  the 
king,  who  was  concealed  by  his  helmet;  and  botb  of 
them  being;  valiant,  a  fierce  combat  enfued,  till  at  laft 

k  Order.  Vital,  p,  545.     Htveden,  p.  457.     ilea.  Dun.  p.  aio.     Dice- 
U,  p.  487. 
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the  young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  c  *j  A  p« 
unhorfed  him.  On  his  calling  out  for  affiftance,  his  k^-^^^j 
voice  difcovered  him  to  his  ion,  who  {truck  with  rerhorfe  IG'9* 
for  his  paft  guilt,  and  aftohifhed  with  the  apprehenfions 
of  one  much  greater,  which  he  had  fo  nearly  incurred, 
imlantly  threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  craved  pardon 
for  his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchafe  forgivenefs  by 
any  atonement '.  The  refentment,  harboured  by  Wil- 
liam, was  fo  implacable,  that  he  did  not  immediately 
correfpond  to  this  dutiful  fubmiflion  of  his  fen  with  like 
tendernefs  ;  but  giving  him  his  malediction,  departed  for 
his  own  camp,  on  Robert's  horfe,  which  that  prince 
had  affifted  him  to  mount.  He  icon  after  raifed  the  fiegc, 
and  marched  with  his  army  to  Normandy ;  where  the 
interpofition  of  the  queen  and  other  common  friends 
brought  about  a  reconcilement,  which  was  probably  not 
a  little  forwarded  by  the  genercfity  of  the  fon's  behaviour 
in  this  action,  and  by  the  returning  fenfe  of  his  paft  mif- 
cenduct.  The  king  feemed  fo  fully  appeafed,  that  he 
.even  took  Robert  with  him  into  England  ;  where  he  in- 
truded him  with  the  command  c  I  ,  in  order  to  repel 
an  inroad  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  retaliate 
by  a  like  inroad  into  that  country.  The  Englim  prince 
was  fuccefsful,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  make  fubmiifions. 
The  Welfh,  unable  to  refill  William's  power,  were, 
.".bout  the  fame  time,  neceffitated  to  pay  a  compenfation 
for  their  incurfions  ;  and  every  thing  was  reduced  to  full 
tranquillity  in  this  ifland. 

This  flate  of  affairs  gave  William  leifure  to  begin  and      icgr, 
f.nifh  an  undertaking,  which  proves  his  extenfive  genius,  ^clT  '  ^" 
and  does  honour  to  his  memory  :  It  was  a  general  furvey 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  their  extent  in  each  dif- 

1  Malmef.  p.  106.  H.  Hunt.  p.  3^9.  Hoveden,  p.  457.  F!or.  Wig, 
p.  639.  Sim.  Dun.  ps  210.  Diceco,  p,  2S7.  Knyghton,  p.  ?;5T.  Alur. 
Beverl.  p.  135. 
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C  H  A.  P.  tritSi:,  their  proprietors,  tenures,  value ;  the  quantity  of 
ymit^w^j  meadow,  pafture,  wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they 
ic8i.  contained  :  and  in  fome  counties  the  number  of  tenants, 
cottagers,  and  flaves  of  all  denominations,  who  lived 
upon  them.  He  appointed  commiffioners  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  who  entered  every  particular  in  their  regifter  by  the 
verdict,  of  juries ;  and  after  a  labour  of  fix  years  (for  the 
work  was  fo  lono;  in  finiihin<r)  brought  him  an  exact  ac- 
count  of  all  the  landed  property  of  his  kingdom  m.  This 
monument,  called  Domefday-book,  the  moft  valuable 
piece  of  antiquity  pofTefled  by  any  nation,  is  frill  preferved 
in  the  Exchequer ;  and  though  only  fome  extracts  of  it 
have  hitherto  been  publifhed,  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  to  us 
in  many  particulars  the  ancient  ftate  of  England.  The 
great  Alfred  had  finiihed  a  like  furvey  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  time,  which  was  long  kept  at  Winchefter,  and  which 
probably  ferved  as  a  model  to  William  in  this  under- 
taking n. 

The  king  was  naturally  a  great  ceconomift;  and  though 
no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful  to  his  officers  and 
fervants,  it  was  merely  becaufe  he  had  rendered  himfelf 
univerfal  proprietor  of  England,  and  had  a  whole  king- 
dom to  beflow.  He  referved  an  ample  revenue  for  the 
*  crown  :  and  in  the  £encral  diffribution  of  land  amonirhis 
followers,  he  kept  pofTeffion  of  no  lefs  than  1422  manors 
in  different  parts  of  England  °,  which  paid  him  rent  ei- 
ther in  money,  or  in  corn,  cattle,  and  the  ufual  produce 
of  the  foil.  An  ancient  historian  computes,  that  his 
annual  fixed  income,  befides  efcheats,  fines,  reliefs,  and 
other   cafual  profits   to  a  great  value,  amounted  to  near 

1     Chron.  Sax,  p.  190.     Ingulf",  p.  79.     Cliron.  T.  Tyke  .   p.  S3       H. 
Hunt,    p.   37c.    Hoveden,  p.  4...      M.  Weft.    p.   219.     Flor,  V>' 
p.  64T.     Chron.   Abb.    St.   Petri  <;  Burgo,  p.  51.     M.  Paris,  p.  8.     The 
more  northern  countjes  were  not  coniprei.tndsJ  in  this  furvey ;  I  fuppofe  be- 
caufe nf  their  wild;  uncultivated  date. 
"    Ingulf,  p.  8. 
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400,000  pounds  a-yearp;  a  fum,  which,  if  all  circum 
fiances  be  attended  to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A 
pound  in  that  age,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  contain- 
ed three  times  the  weight  of  filver  that  it  does  at  prefent ; 
and  the  fame  weight  of  filler,  by  the  molf.  probable  com- 
putation, would  purchafe  near  ten  times  more  of  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  though  not  in  the  fame  proportion  of  the 
finer  manufactures.  This  revenue,  therefore,  of  Wil- 
liam would  be  equal  to  at  leafi:  nine  or  ten  millions  at 
prefent ;  and  as  that  prince  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to 
fupport,  the  former  being  only  an  occafional  expence,  and 
the  latter  being  maintained,  without  any  charge  to  him, 
by  his  military  vafTals,  we  muft  thence  conclude,  that 
no  emperor  or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation,  can  be 
compared  to  the  Conqueror  for  opulence  and  riches. 
This  leads  us  to  fufpecl  a  great  miftake  in  the  computation 
of  the  hiftorian  ;  though,  if  we  confider  that  avarice  is 
always  imputed  to  William  as  one  of  his  vices,  and  that, 
having  by  the  fword  rendered  himfelf  maftcr  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom,  he  would  certainly  in  the  partition 
retain  a  great  proportion  for  his  own  fh'are ;  we  can 
fcarcely  be  guilty  of  any  error  in  afTerting,  that  perhaps 
no  king  of  England  was  ever  more  opulent,  was  more 
able  to  fupport  by  his  revenue  the  fplendor  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  court,  or  could  bellow  more  on  his  pleafures 
or  in  liberalities  to  his  fervants  and  favourites  '.. 

There  was  one  pleafure,  to  which  William,  as  well  The  ney 
as  all  the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was  extremely 
addicted  ;  and  that  was  hunting  :  But  this  pleafure  he 
indulged  more  at  the  expence  of  his  unhappy  fubjecls, 
whofe  interefls  he  always  difregarded,  than  to  the  lofs  or 
diminution  of  his  own*venue.  Not  content  with  thole 
large  forefts,  which  the  former  kings  poiTeiled  in  all  parts 

P  Order.  Vital,  p.  523.     He  fays  ic6o  pounds  and  fome  odd  (hillings  and 
pence  a-da;',  1  Fortefcue,  de  Dom.  reg,  £c  politic,  cap.  ill. 
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C  H  A  P.  0f  England  :  he  refolved  to  make  a  new  forefr.  near  Win- 
j.  — ' -  ^j  the  ufual  place  of  his  refidence  :  And  for  that 

iobi.  purpofe,  he  laid  wafte  the  country  in  Hampfhire  for  an 
extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabitants  from  their 
houfcs,  feized  their  property,  even  demolifhed  churches 
and  conventSj  and  made  the  fufferers  no  compenfation 
for  the  injury  r.  At  the  fame  time,  he  enacted  new  laws, 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  his  fubjecls  from  hunting  in 
any  of  his  forefts,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more  fevere 
than  ever  had  been  inflicted  for  luch  offences.  The  kil- 
ling of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punifhed  with 
the  lofs  of  the  delinquent's  eyes  ;  and  that  at  a  time,  when 
the  killing  of  a  man  could  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a  me- 
derate  fine  or  compofition. 

The  tranfactions,  recorded  during  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  may  be  confidered  more  as  domeftic  occur- 
rences, which  concern  the  prince,  than  as  national 
events,  which  regard  England.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Baieux, 
the  king's  uterine  brother,  whom  he  had  created  earl  of 
Kent,  and  entrufled  with  a  great  mare  of  power  during 
his  whole  reign,  had  amalTed  immenfe  riches  ;  and  agree- 
ably to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  human  wifhes,  he  began  to 
regard  his  prefent  acquifitions  but  as  a  flep  to  farther 
grandeur.  He  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of  buy- 
ing the  papacy ;  and  though  Gregory,  then  tope, 
was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  prelate  had  confided  fo 
much  in  the  predictions  of  an  aftrologer,  that  he  reck 

»n  the  pontiff's  death,  and  upon  attaining,  by  his  <  wn 

intri  d  money,  that  envied  ftate  of  greatnefs.     Re- 

ing,  therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy,  h 

[haded  m;  dderable  barons,  and  among  the  reft, 

Ki:  efter,  to  take  the  fame  courfc  ;  in  hopes, 

hen  heihould  mount  the  papal  I 
beilow  on  them  more  confiderable  eftablifl 

'!  t.  p.  731.     Anglia  Sacra,  vol,  i.  p.a-3- 
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Country.     The  king,  from  whom  all  thefe  projects  had  c  H  A  p« 
been  carefully  concealed,  at  laft  got  intelligence  of  the  ^^-^  -^ 
design,  and   ordered  Odo  to  be  arrested.     His  officers,      ao32, 
from   refpect   to  the  immunities,  which  the  ecclefiaftics 
now  affirmed,  fcrupled  to  execute  the  command,  till  the 
king  himfelf  was   obliged  in  perfon   to  feize  him;  and 
when  Odo  infilled  that  he  was  a  prelate,  and  exempt  from 
all  temporal  jurifdi&ion,  William  replied,  that  he  arrefted 
him,  not  as  bifhop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent.     He 
was  fent  prifoner  to  Normandy  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory,  was  detained  in 
c uitody  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

Another  domeftic  event  gave  the  king  much  more  1083, 
concern  :  It  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  confort,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom  he  had  ever  preferved 
the  moft  fincere  friendfhip.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
pafTed  into  Normandy,  and  carried  with  him  Edgar 
Atheling,  to  whom  he  willingly  granted  permiffion  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  detained  1087. 
on  the  continent  by  a  misunderstanding,  which  broke  out  j.-rance, 
between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  and  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by  fome  French 
barons  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  little  in  the  power  of 
princes  at  that  time  to  restrain  their  licentious  nobility ; 
but  William  fufpeeled,  that  thefe  barons  durfl  not  have 
provoked  his  indignation,  had  they  not  been  affured 
of  the  countenance  and  protection  of  Philip.  His  &:l~- 
pleafure  was  encreafed  by  the  account  he  received  of  fome 
railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  aga 
him.  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  been 
detained  in  bed  fome  time  by  ficknefs  ;  upon  which  Philip 
expreffed  his  furprife  that  his  brother  of  England  mould 
be  fo  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  The  king 
fent  him  word,  that,  as  fGon  as  he  was  up,  he  would 
T  4  prefent 
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C  h  A  P.  prefent  fo  many  lights  at  Notre-dame,  as  would  perhaps 
v  —„-,_!■  give  little  pleafure  to  the  king  of  France  ;  alluding  to  the 
lc%7'     ufual  practice  at  that  time  of  women  after  child-birth. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into  the 
L'Ifle  de  France,  and  laid  every  thing  wafte  with  fire  and 
fword.     He  took  the  town  of  Mante,  which  he  reduced 
to  afhes.     But  the  progrefs  of  thefe  hoftilities  was  (topped 
by  an  accident,  which  foon  after  put  an  end  to  William's 
life.     His  horfe  ftarting  afide  of  a  fudden,  he  bruifed  his 
belly  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle ;  and  being  in  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  as  well  as  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  he 
began  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  and  ordered  him- 
felf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ger- 
vas.     Finding  his  illnefs  encreafe,  and  being  fenfible  of 
the  approach  of  death,  he  difcovered  at  laft  the  vanity  of 
all  human  grandeur,  and  was  {truck  with  remorfe  for  thofe 
horrible  cruelties  and  acts  of  violence,  which,  in  the  at- 
tainment and  defence  of  it,  he  had  committed  during  the 
courfe  of  his  reign  over  England.     He  endeavoured  to 
make  atonement  by  prefents  to  churches  and  monafteries ; 
and  he  iflued  orders,  that  earl  Morcar,  Si  ward  Bearne, 
and  other  Englifh  prifeners,  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.     He 
■was  even  prevailed  on,  though  not  without  reluctance, 
to  confent,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  releafe  his  brother, 
Oc'o,  againft  whom  he  was  extremely  incenfed.     He  left 
Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldeft   fon,  Robert  :    He 
wrote  to  Lanfranc,  defiring  him  to  crown  William  king 
of  England  :    He  bequeathed  to  Henry  nothing  but  the 
pofTeflions  of  his  mother,  Matilda  ;  but  foretold,  that  he 
y.'ould  one  day  furpafs  both  his  brothers  in  power  and 
th  S  •'-      opulence.     He  expired  in  the  iixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
beath    '     in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  in 
fifty-fourth  of  that  over  Normandy. 
..,rar„      Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this  great 
profwii-  n-ioj^rch,  or  M-ere  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  profpe- 

he  r    •■•••••     ; 

ipror. 
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ritv,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  c  H  A  p- 

difplayed  in  all  his  conduct.     His  fpirit  was  hold  and  en-» v — ^ 

terprifing,  yet  guided  by  prudence  :  His  ambition,  which  *?  ?* 
was  exorbitant,  and  lay  little  under  the  reftraints  of 
juftice,  and  ftill  lefs  under  thofe  of  humanity,  ever 
iubmitted  to  the  dictates  of  found  policy.  Born  in 
an  age  when  the  minds  of  men  were  intractable  and 
unacquainted  with  fubmifiion,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct 
them  to  his  purpofes  ;  and  partly  from  the  afcendant  of 
his  vehement  character,  partly  from  art  and  diilimulation, 
to  eftablifh  an  unlimited  authority.  Though  net  infenr- 
fible  to  generality,  he  was  hardened  againft  companion  ; 
and  he  feemed  equally  oftentatious  and  equally  ambitious 
of  (how  and  parade  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  feverity. 
The  maxims  of  his  adminiftration  were  auftere  ;  but 
might  have  been  ufeful,  had  they  been  folely  employed  to 
preferve  order  in  an  eftablifhed  government s :  They  were 
ill  calculated  for  foftening  the  rigours,  which,  under  the 
raoft  gentle  management,  are  infeparable  from  conqueft. 
His  attempt  againft  England  was  the  laft  great  cnterprize 
of  the  kind,  which,  during  the  courfe  of  feven  hundred 
years,  has  fully  fucceeded  in  Europe  ;  and  the  force  of 
his  genius  broke  through  thofe  limits,  which  firft  the  feu- 
dal inftitutions,  then  the  refined  pplicy  of  princes,  have 
fixed  to  the  feveral  ftates  of  Chriftendom.  Though  he 
rendered  himfelf  infinitely  odious  to  his  Englifh  fubjects, 
he  tranfmitted  his  power  to  his  pofterity,  and  the  throne 
is  ftill  filled  by  his  defcencjants  :  A  proof,  that  the  foun- 
dations which  he  laid  were  firm  and  folid,  and  that, 
amidft  all  his  violence,  while  he  feemed  only  to  gratify 
the  prefent  paffion,  he  had  ftill  an  eye  towards  futu- 
rity. 

Some  writers  have  been  defirous  of  refuilng  to  this 
prince  the  title  of  Conqueror,  in  the  fenfe  which  that 

«  M,  Weft.  p.  230.     Aflglia  Sacra,  vol.  i,  p.  258, 

fetm 
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CHAP,  term  commonly  bears  ;  and  on  pretence,  that  the  word  is 
^^^  J.  fometimes  in  old  books  applied  to  fuch  as  make  an  acqui- 
ts;, fition  of  territory  by  any  means,  they  are  willing  to  reject 
William's  title,  by  right  of  war,  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  controverfy,  which, 
by  the  terms  of  it,  muft  necefiarily  degenerate  into  a  dif- 
pute  of  words.  It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy's firft  invailon  of  the  ifland  was  hoftile ;  that  his 
fubfequent  administration  was  entirely  fupported  by  arms ; 
that  in  the  very  frame  of  his  laws  he  made  a  distinction 
between  the  Normans  and  Englifh,  to  the  advantage  of 
,the  former  *  ;  that  he  acted  in  every  thing  as  abfolute  maf- 
ter  over  the  natives,  whofe  interefts  and  affections  he  to- 
tally difregarded  ;  and  that  if  there  was  an  interval  when 
he  ailumed  the  appearance  of  a  legal  fovereign,  the  period 
was  very  fhort,  and  was  nothing  but  a  temporary  facri- 
fice,  which  he,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with  mofr.  conquerors, 
was  obliged  to  make,  of  his  inclination  to  his  prefent  po- 
licy. Scarce  any  of  thofe  revolutions,  which,  both  in 
hiftory  and  in  common  language,  have  always  been  deno- 
minated conquefrs,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  at- 
tended with  fo  fudden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and 
property.  The  Roman  ftate,  which  fprcad  its  dominion 
over  Europe,  left  the  rights  of  individuals,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, untouched  j  and  thofe  civilized  conquerors,  while 
they  made  their  own  country  the  feat  of  empire,  found, 
that  they  could  draw  mofr.  advantage  from  the  fubjected 
provinces,  by  fecuring  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws  and  of  their  private  poffeflions.  The 
barbarians,  who  fubdued  the  Roman  empire,  though  they 
fettled  in  the  conquered  countries,  yet  being  accufi 
to  a  rude  uncultivated  life,  found  a  fmall  part  of  the  land 
fufficient  to  fupply  all  their  wants  ;  and  they  were  not 
tempted  to  feize  extenfive  pofTefuons,  which  they  neither 

*  HovcJcn,  p.  600, 

knew 
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knew  how  to  cultivate  nor  enjoy.  But  the  Normans  and  c  ^yA  p« 
other  foreigners,  who  followed  the  ftandard  of  William,  <^^-^j 
while  they  made  the  vanquimed  kingdom  the  feat  of  go-  *oS7. 
vernment,  were  yet  fo  far  advanced  in  arts  as  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  advantages  of  a  large  property ;  and 
having  totally  fubdued  the  natives,  they  pufhed  the  rights 
of  conqueft  (very  extenfive  in  the  eyes  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  however  narrow  in  thofe  of  reafon)  to  the  ut- 
moft  extremity  againft  them.  Except  the  former  con- 
queft of  England  by  the  Saxons  themfelves,  who  were 
induced,  by  peculiar  circumftanccs,  to  proceed  even  to 
the  extermination  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  all  hiftory  a  revolution  more  defrrucr.ive,  or  at- 
tended with  a  more  complete  fubjecHon  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. Contumely  feems  even  to  have  been  wantonly 
added  to  oppreffion  u  ;  and  the  natives  were  univerfally 
reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  meannefs  and  poverty,  that  the 
Englifh  name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ;  and  feveral 
generations  elapfed  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree 
was  raifed  to  any  considerable  honours,  or  could  fo  much 
as  attain  the  rank  of  baron  of  the  realm  v'.  Thefe  facts 
are  fo  apparent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Englim  hif- 
tory,  that  none  would  have  been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude 
them,  were  they  not  heated  by  the  controverfies  of  fac- 
tion ;  while  one  party  was  abfurdly  afraid  of  thofe  abfurd 
confequences,  which  they  faw  the  other  party  inclined  to 
draw  from  this  event.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  prefent 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  who  are  a  mixture  of 
Englim  and  Normans,  can  never  be  affected  by  a  transac- 
tion,  which  paffed  feven  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  as  all 

«  H.  Hunt.  p.  370.     Brompton,  p.  983.  w  So  late  as  the  reign 

of  !*ing  Stephen,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  before  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  ad- 
dreffed  the  officers  of  his  army  in  thefe  terms,  Pr:c-:rci  Angl'ix  c  .  '...;.  if 
gtnere  Normanni,  &"c.    Brompton,  p.  1026.  See  farther  /  ;P-3"9, 

&c.     All  the  barons  and  military  men  of  „  ng      .       '.      lied  t  - Nor- 

raans. 

ancient 
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C  *ivA  P'  ancient  authors  *,  who  lived  nearer!  the  time,  and  beft 

il^v-^   knew  the  ftate  of  the  country,  unanimoufly  fpeak  of  the 

1087.     Norman  dominion   as  a  conqueft  by  war  and  arms,  no 

reafonable  man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  confequences, 

will  ever  be  tempted  to  reject  their  concurring  and  un^ 

doubted  teftimony. 

King  William  had  iflue,  befiues  his  three  fons,  who 
furvived  him,  five  daughters,  to  wit,  (1.)  Cicily,  a  nun 
in  the  monaftery  of  Fefchamp,  afterwards  abbefs  in 
the  holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  where  fhe  died  in  1127.  (2.) 
Conftantia,  married  to  Alan  Fergant,  earl  of  Britanny. 
She  died  without  iflue.  (3.)  Alice,  contracted  to  Ha- 
rold. (4.)  Adela,  married  to  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by 
whom  fhe  had  four  fons,  William,  Theobald,  Henry, 
and  Stephen  j  of  whom  the  elder  was  neglected,  on  ac- 
count of  the  imbecillity  of  his  underftanding.  (5.)  Aga- 
tha, who  died  a  virgin,  but  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of 
Gallicia.  She  died  on  her  journey  thither,  before  fhe 
joined  her  bridegroom. 

*  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP.     V. 

WILLIAM     RUFUS. 

Accejfion  of  William  Rufus Con/piracy  againft 

the  King Invafion  of  Normandy The  Cm- 
fades  Acquifition  of  Normandy Quarrel 

with  Anfelm,   the  primate Death and 

character  of  William  Rufus. 

ILLIAM,  firnamed   Rufus   or  the  Red,  fromC  HAP. 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  fooner  procured   ^^J^ 
his  father's  .recommendatory  letter  to  Lanfranc,  the  pri-      1087. 
mate,  than  he  haftened  to  take  meafures  for  fecurino-  to  Ac<-f/i"ion  of 

°         William 

himfelf  the  government  of  England.  Senfible,  that  a  Rufus. 
deed  fo  unformal,  and  fo  little  prepared,  which  violated 
Robert's  right  of  primogeniture,  might  meet  with  great 
oppofition,  he  trufted  entirely  for  fuccefs  to  his  own  ce- 
lerity ;  and  having  left  St.  Gervais,  while  William  was 
breathing  his  laft,  he  arrived  in  England,  before  intelli- 
gence of  his  father's  death  had  reached  that  kingdom  x. 
Pretending  orders  from  the  king,  he  fecured  the  fortrefl'es 
of  Dover,  Pevenfey,  and  HafHngs,  whofe  fituation  ren- 
dered them  of  the  greatefr.  importance  ;  and  he  got  pof- 
feflion  of  the  royal  treafure  at  Winchefter,  amounting  to 
the  fum  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
encourage  and  encreafe  his  partizans y.  The  primate, 
whofe  rank  and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave  him  great 
authority,  had  been  entrufied  with  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  had  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood z;  and  being  connected  with  him' by  thefe  ties,  and 

x  W.  Malmef.  p.  120.     M.Paris,  p.   10.  Y  Chron.  Sax.  p.  192, 

Brompton,   p.  983.  z  W.  Malmef.  p.  iso,     M.Paris,  p.  10. 

Thorn.  Rudborne,  p.  463. 

probably 
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CHAP,  probably  deeming  his  pretentions  juft,  declared  that  ll<5 

k ^ _j  would  pay  a  willing  obedience  to  the  lad  will  of  the  Con- 

1087.  qUcror,  his  friend  and  benefactor.  Having  aflemblcd 
foTne  bifhops  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  in- 
ftantiy  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  new 
king3;  and  by  this  difpatch  endeavoured  to  prevent  all 
faction  and  refinance.  At  the  fame  time*  Robert,  who 
had  been  already  acknowledged  fucceiTor  to  Normandy, 
took  peaceable  pofi^mon  of  that  dutchy. 
Confpiracv  But  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have  been  made 
againft  the  without  any  violence  or  onpofition,  there  remained  in 
England  many  caufes-of  d;fcont?nt,  which  feemed  to  me- 
nace that  kingdom  with  a  fudden  revolution.  The  ba- 
rons, who  generally  pofTefled  large  eiht~sT)oth  in  England 
and  in  Normandy,  were  uneafy  at  the  feparation  of  thofe 
territories  ;  and  forefaw,  that,  as  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  them  to  preferve  long  their  allegiance  to  two  mailers, 
they  rauft  neceflarily  rengn  either  their  ancient  patrimony 
or  their  new  acquifitions b.  Robert's  title  to  the  dutchy 
they  efteemed  incontefKbie ;  his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
plaufibie  ;  and  tht-y  all  defired  that  this  prince,  who  alone 
had  any  preteniionj  to  unite  th  !,  fhould  be  put  in 

pofTcfTion  of  both.  A  companion  alio  of  the  perlbnal 
qualities  of  the  two  brothers  led  them  to  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  elder.  The  duke  was  brave,  open,  fmcere, 
generous  :  Even  his  predominant  faults,  his  extreme  in- 
dolence and  facility,  were  not  difagreeable  to  thofe 
haughty-barons,  who  affected  independance,  and  fubmit- 
ted  with  reluctance  to  a  vigorous  a  ation  in  their 

fovercign.     The  king,  though  eqi  nc,  was  vio- 

lent, haughty,  tyrannical ;  and  feemed  difpofed  to  govern 
more  by  the  fear  than  by  the  love  of  his  people.  Odo, 
bifhop  of  Baicux,  and  Robert  earl  of  Mortaigne,  mater- 
nal brothers  of  the  Conqueror,  envying  the  credit 

a  PIjwJ;n,  p,  <",5r«  ■*  G  ,  p.  0C6. 

of 
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Of  Lanfranc,  which  was  encreafed  by  his  late  fervices^  C  HA  p. 
enforced  all  thefe  motives  with  their  partizans,  and  en-^—  L^j 
gaged  them  in  a  formal  confpiracy  to  dethrone  the  king.      1^87. 
They  communicated  their  defign  to  Euftace,  count  of 
Eologne,  Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  Arundel,  Robert 
de  Belefme,  his  eldeft  Ion,  William  bifhop  of  Durham, 
Robert  de  Moubray,  Roger  Bigod,   Hugh  de  Grentmef- 
nil ;  and  they  eafily  procured  the  afTent  of  thefe  potent 
noblemen.      The  confpirators,  retiring  to  their  caftles, 
haftened  to  put  themfelves  in  a  military  pofture  ;  and  ex- 
pecting to  be   foon   fupported  by  a  powerful  army  from 
Normandy,  they  had  already  begun  hoitilities  in  many 
places. 

The  king,  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation,  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  affections  of  the  native  Englim* 
As  that  people  were  now  fo  thoroughly  fubdued  that  they 
no, longer  afpired  to  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liber- 
ties, and  were  content  with  the  profpect  of  fome  mitiga- 
tion in  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  princes,  they  zeal* 
oufly  embraced  William's  Caufe,  upon  receiving  general 
promifes  of  good  treatment,  and  of  enjoying  the  licence 
of  hunting  in  the  royal  forefts.  The  king  was  foon  in. 
a  fituation  to  take  the  field  ;  and  as  he  knew  the  danger 
of  delay,  he  fuddenly  marched  into  Kent ;  where  his 
uncles  had  already  feized  the  fortreffes  of  Pevenfey  and 
Rochefler.  Thefe  places  he  fucceflively  reduced  by  fa- 
mine ;  and  though  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  earl  of 
Chefter,  William  de  Warrenne,  and  Robert  Fitz  Hamon, 
who  had  embraced  his  caufe,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  the 
rebels,  he  confiscated  all  their  eftates,  and  banifhed  them 
the  kingdom  c.  This  fuccefs  gave  authority  to  his  nego- 
tiations with  Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  whom  he  de- 
tached from  the  confederates  :  And  as  his  powerful  fleet, 
joined  to  the  indolent  conducl  of  Robert,  prevented  the 

«  Chron.  S3X,  ?.  195.     Order,  Vital,  p.  663. 
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CHAP,  arrival  of  the  Norman  fuccours,  all  the  other  rebels  fount?. 
\__,     '-     i  no  refource  but  in  flight  or  fubmiflion.     Some  of  them 
10S7.      received   a  pardon ;  but  the  greater  part  were  attainted  j 
•-and  the  king  bellowed  their  eftates  on  the  Norman  ba- 
rons, who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 


J0S9.  William,  freed  from  the  danger  of  thefe  infurrec~tions, 

took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his  promifes  to  the  Englifhj 
who  ftill  found  thernfelves  expofed  to  the  fame  oppref- 
fions,  which  they  had  undergone  during  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  which  were  rather  augmented  by  the  vio- 
lent, impetuous  temper  of  the  prefent  monarch.  The 
death  of  Lanfranc,  who  retained  great  influence  over  him  j 
gave  foon  after  a  full  career  to  his  tyranny ;  and  all  orders 
of  men  found  reafoii  to  complain  of  an  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal adminiftration.  Even  the  privileges  of  the  church, 
held  facred  in  thofe  days,  were  a  feeble  rampart  againft 
his  ufurpations.  He  feized  the  temporalities  of  all  the 
vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbies ;  he  delayed  the  appointing 
of  fucceflbrs  to  thofe  dignities,  that  he  might  the  longer 
enjoy  the  profits  of  their  revenue  ;  he  beftowcd  fome  of 
the  church-lands  in  property  on  his  captains  and  favour- 
ites ;  and  he  openly  let  to  fale  fuch  {ees  and  abbies  as 
he  thought  proper  to  difpofe  of.  Though  the  murmurs 
of  the  ecclefiaftics,  which  were  quickly  propagated  to  the 
nation,  rofe  high  againft  this  grievance,  the  terror  of 
William's  authority,  confirmed  by  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
late  infurre&ions,  -retained  every  one  in  fubjec~tion,  and 
preferved  general  tranquillity  in  England. 

icoo.  The  king  even  thought  himftlf  enabled  to  difturb  his 

Normandy,  brother  in  the  pofleffion  of  Normandy.     The   loofe  and 

negligent  adminiftration  of  that  prince  had  emboldened 

the  Norman  barons  to  affect  a  great  independancy  ;  and 

their  mutual  quarrels  and  devaluations  had  rendered  that 

whole 
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whole  territory  a  fcene  of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  of c  H  A  p* 
them,  Walter  and  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  de-  t^^-v—j 
liver  the  fortrefles  of  St.  Valori  and  Albemarle  into  his.  lo8S» 
hands  :  Others  foon  after  imitated  the  example  j  while 
Philip,  king  of  France,  who  ought  to  have  protected  his 
vafTal  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  lief,  was,  after  making  fome 
efforts  in  his  favour,  engaged  by  large  prefents  to  remain 
neuter.  The  duke  had  alfo  reafon  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Henry.  This  young 
prince,  who  had  inherited  nothing  of  his  father's  great 
pofleflions  but  fome  of  his  money,  had  furnifhed  Robert, 
while  he  was  making  his  preparations  againft  England, 
with  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  marks  ;  and  in  return  for 
fo  (lender  a  fupply,  had  been  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  Co- 
tentin,  which  comprehended  near  a  third  of  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy.  Robert  afterwards  upon  fome  fufpicion 
threw  him  into  prifon  ;  but  finding  himfelf  expofed  to 
invallon  from  the  king  of  England,  and  dreading  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  brothers  againft  him,  he  now 
gave  Henry  his  liberty,  and  even  made  ufe  of  his  afliftance 
in  fuppreffing  the  infurreclions  of  his  rebellious  fubjects. 
Conan,  a  rich  burgefs  of  Rouen,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  deliver  that  city  to  William ;  but  Henry,  on 
the  detection  of  his  guilt,  carried  the  traitor  up  to  a  high 
tower,  and  with  his  own  hands  flung  him  from  the  bat- 
tlements. 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  art 
army  j  and  affairs  feemed  to  have  come  to  extremity 
between  the  brothers ;  when  the  nobility  on  both  fides, 
flrongly  connected  by  intereft  and  alliances,  interpofed 
and  mediated  an  accommodation.  The  chief  advantage 
of  this  treaty  accrued  to  William,  who  obtained  poffef- 
fion of  the  territory  of  Eu,  the  towns  of  Aumale,  Fef- 
camp,  and  other  places  :  But  in  return  he  promifed,  that 
he  would  amft  his  brother  in  fubduing  Maine,  which  had 
rebelled  3  and  that  the  Norman  barons,  attainted  in  Ro- 

Vol,  I,  U  bert's 
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C  HA  P.  bert's  caufe,  fhould  be  reftored  to  their  efbatcs  in  Eng- 
<L_, — ,— ,_j  land.  The  two  brothers  alfo  ftipulated,  that,  on  the  de- 
icgb.  jpjre  cf  gjthgj-  without  ifTue,  the  furvivor  fhould  inherit 
all  his  dominions  ;  and  twelve  of  the  moft  powerful  ba- 
rons on  each  fide  fwore,  that  they  would  employ  their 
power  to  infure  the  effectual  execution  of  the  whole 
treaty  d  j  A  ftrong  proof  of  the  great  independance  and 
authority  of  the  nobles  in  thofe  ages  ! 

Prince  Henry,  difgufted,  that  fo  little  care  had  been 
taken  of  his  interefls  in  this  accommodation,  retired  to 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of 
Normandy,  and  infefted  the  neighbourhood  with  his  in- 
curfions.  Robert  and  William  with  their  joint  forces 
befieged  him  in  this  place,  and  had  nearly  reduced  him  by 
the  fcarcity  of  water  j  when  the  elder,  hearing  of  his 
diftrefs,  granted  him  permifllon  to  fupply  himfelf,  and 
alfo  fent  him  fome  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table.  Be- 
ing reproved  by  William  for  this  ill-timed  generofity,  he 
replied,  JVkat,jhall  I  fujfermy  brother  to  die  of  thirjl?  IVbere 
flail  vje  find  another^  tvhen  he  is  gone  ?  The  Icing  alfo,  du- 
ring this  fiege,  performed  an  act  of  generofity,  which  was 
lefs  fuitable  to  his  character.  Riding  out  one  day  alone, 
to  take  a  furvey  of  the  fortrefs,  he  was  attacked  by  two 
foldicrs,  and  difmounted.  One  of  them  drew  his  fword 
in  order  to  difpatch  him  ;  when  the  king  exclaimed,  Hold 
knave  !  J  am  the  king  of  England.  The  foldier  fufpended 
his  blow  ;  and  raifing  the  king  from  the  ground,  with 
expreflions  of  refpect,  received  a  handfome  reward,  and 
was  taken  into  his  fervice.  Prince  Henry  wan  foon  after 
obliged  to  capitulate  -t  and  being  defpoiled  of  all  his  pa- 
trimony, wandered  about  for  fome  time  with  very  few 
attendants,  and  often  in  great  poverty. 

t  Chron.  Sax.  p  ir-.  W.  Malm,  p,  in.  Hovcd;n,  p.  431,  M.Pa- 
ris, p.  11.  Anna).  Wa.nl.  p.  lj;,  W.  .TierTjij):$.  p.  -Cj.  Sim.  Dunelm. 
f.  2*6.     Biompton,  p.  936. 
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The  continued  interline  difcord  among  the  barons  was  c  H  A  p» 
hlone  in  that  age  deftructive :  The  public  wars  were  com-  q_^v-^/ 
monly  fhort  and  feeble,  produced  little  bloodfhed,  and      I09'» 
Were  attended  with  no  memorable  event.     To  this  Nor- 
man war,  which  was  fo  foon  concluded,  there  fucCeeded 
hoftilities  with  Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer  dura- 
tion.    Robert  here  commanded  his  brother's  army,   and 
obliged  Malcolm  to  accept  of  peace  and  do  homage  to 
the  crown  of  England.  This  peace  was  not  more  durable. 
Malcolm,  two  years  after,  levying  an  army,  invaded  Eng- 
land j  and  after  ravaging  Northumberland,  he  laid  fiege 
to  Alnwic,  where  a  party  of  earl  Moubray's  troops  fall- 
ing upon  him  by  furprize,  a  fharp  action  enfued,  in  which 
Malcolm  was  ilain.     This  incident  interrupted  for  fome 
years  the  regular  fuccefiion  to  the  Scottiih  crown.  Though 
Malcolm  left  legitimate  fons,  his   brother,  Donald,  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  thefe  princes,  was  advanced  to 
the  throne  ;  but  kept  not  long  pofTefHon  of  it.     Duncan, 
natural  fon  of  Malcolm,  formed  a  confpiracy  again fl  him ; 
and  being  aflifted  bv  William  with  a  final  1  force,  mack 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom.     New  broils  enfued  v/ith 
Normandy.     The  frank,  open,  remifs  temper  of  Robert 
was  ill  fitted  to  withftand  the  interested,  rapacious  cha- 
racter  of  William,    who,    being    fupported    by  greater 
power,  was  flill  encroaching  on  his  brother's  poflefuons, 
and  inftigating  his   turbulent  barons  to  rebellion  againft 
him.     The  king,  having  gone  over  to  Normandy  to  fup-      1094. 
port  his  partizans,  ordered  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be  conducted  to  the 
fea-coaft,  as  if  they  were  inflantly  to  be  embarked.    Here 
Ralph  Flambard,   the  king's  minifter,   and  the  chief  in- 
ftrument  of  his  extortions,  exacted  ten  millings  a-piece 
from  them,  in  lieu  of  their  fervice,   and  then  difmifled 
them   into  their  feveral   counties.     This  money  was  [o 
Skilfully  employed  by  William,  that  it  rendered  him  bet- 
U  2  ter 
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CHAP,  ter  fervice  than  lie  could  have  expected  from  the  army. 

< _J___  He  engaged  the  French  king  by  new  prefents  to  depart 

?c9+'  ,  from  the  protection  of  Robert ;  and  he  daily  bribed  the 
Norman  barons  to  defert  his  fervice  :  But  was  prevented 
from  pufhing  his  advantages  by  an  incurfion  of  the  Welfh, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  England.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  but  was  not  able  to 
make  any  confiderable  impreflion  on  a  country,  guarded 
by  its  mountainous  fituation.  A  confpiracy  of  his  own 
barons,  which  was  detected  at  this  time,  appeared  a  more 
ferious  concern,  and  engrofTed  all  his  attention.  Robert 
Mcubray,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  combination  ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  the  count  d'Eu, 
Richard  de  Tunbrige,  Roger  de  Laccy,  and  many  others. 
The  purpofe  of  the  confpirators  was  to  dethrone  the 
king,  and  to  advance  in  his  ftead,  Stephen,  count  of  Au- 
male,  nephew  to  the  Conqueror.  William's  difpatch  pre- 
vented the  defign  from  taking  effect,  and  difconcerted 
the  confpirators.  Moubray  made  fome  refiftance  ;  but 
being  taken  prifoner,  was  attainted,  and  thrown  into  con- 
finement, where  he  died  about  thirty  years  after.  The 
1C9S.  count  d'Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in  the  plot ;  and  to 
juftify  himfelf,  fought,  in  the  prefencc  of  the  court  at 
Windfor,  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Barnard,  who  accufed 
him.  But  being  worfted  in  the  combat,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  caftrated,  and  to  have  his  eyes  put  out. 
William  de  Aldcri,  another  confpirator,  was  fuppofed  to 
be  treated  with  more  rigour,  when  he  was  fentenced  to 
be  hanged. 

The  C  u-         BTJT  ^e  noife  of  thefe  petty  wars  and  commotions  was 

fades.  quite  funk  in  the  tumult  of  the  Crufades,  which  now 

engroffed  the  attention   of  Europe,  and  have  e\'cr  fince 

gaged  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  as  the  mofl  fignal  and 

mod  durable  monument  of  human   folly,  that  has  yet 

appeared  in  any  age  or  nation,     After  Mahomet  had,  by 
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means  of  his  pretended  revelations,  united  the  difperfed  c  H  A  p« 
Arabians  under  one  head,  they  ifiued  forth  from  their  y_,— ^^_j 
defarts   in  great  multitudes ;    and   being   animated  with      I096* 
zeal  for  their  new  religion,  and  fupported  by  the  vigour 
of  their  new  government,  they  made  deep  impreffion  on 
the  eaffern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the  decline,  with 
regard  both  to  military  difcipline  and  to  civil  policy.     Je- 
rufalem,  by  its  fituation,  became  one  of  their  raoft  early 
conquefts ;  and  the  Chriftians  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  holy  fepulchre,  and  the  other  places,  confecrated  by  the 
prefence  of  their  religious  founder,  fallen  into  the  poffef- 
fion  of  infidels.      But  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  were   fo 
employed  in  military  enterprizes,  by  which  they  fpread 
their  empire,    in  a  few  years,    from    the  banks  of    the 
Ganges,  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  that  they  had  no 
leifure  for  theological  controverfy :  And  though  the  Al- 
coran, the  original   monument  of  their  faith,  feems  to 
contain   fome    violent    precepts,    they    were  much   lefs 
infected  with  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  perfecution  than 
the  indolent  and  fpeculative  Greeks,  who  were  continually 
refining  on  the  feveral  articles  of  their  religious  fyftem. 
They  gave  little  difturbance  to  thofe  zealous  pilgrims, 
who  daily  flocked  to  Jerufalem  ;  and  they  allowed  every 
man,  after  paying  a  moderate  tribute,  to  vifit  the  holy 
fepulchre,  to  perform  his  religious  duties,  and  to  return 
in  peace.     Eut  the  Turcomans  or  Turks,    a   tribe    of 
Tartars,    who    had    embraced    Mahometanifm,     having 
wrefted  Syria  from  the  Saracens,  and  having  in  the  year 
1065,  made  themfelves  maffers  of  Jerufalem,    rendered 
the  pilgrimage  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to  the 
Chriftians.      The  barbarity  of  their  manners,    and  the 
confufions  attending  their  un fettled  government,  expofed 
the  pilgrims  to  many  infults,  robberies,  and  extortions ; 
-  and  thefe  zealots,   returning  from  their  meritorious  fa- 
tigues and  fufterings,  filled  all  Chriftendom  with  indigna- 
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tion  againff.  the  infidels,  who  profaned  the  holy  city  by 
thsir  prefence,  and  derided  the  facred  myfteries  in  the 
very  place  of  their  completion.  Gregory  VII.  among 
the  other  vaft  ideas  which  he  entertained,  had  formed  the 
defign  of  uniting  all  the  weftern  Christians  againft  the 
Mahometans  ;  but  the  egregious  and  violent  invafions  of 
that  pontiff  on  the  civil  power  of  princes,  had  created  him 
fo  many  enemies,  and  had  rendered  his  fchemes  fo  fufpi- 
cious,  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this 
undertaking.  The  work  was  referved  for  a  meaner  in- 
strument, whofe  low  condition  in  life  expofed  him  to  no 
jealoufy,  and  whofe  folly  was  well  calculated  to  coincide 
with  the  prevailing  principles  of  the  times. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerufa- 
lem.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers,  to  which 
that  act  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as 
with  the  instances  of  oppreflion,  under  which  the  eaftern 
Christians  laboured,  he  entertained  the  bold,  and  in  all 
appearance,  impracticable  project  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  fartheft  extremities  of  the  weft,  armies  fufficient 
to  fubdue  thofe  potent  and  warlike  nations,  which  now 
held  the  holy  city  in  flavery  and  fubjection  e.  He  pro- 
pofed  his  views  to  Martin  II.  who  filled  the  papal 
chair,  and  who,  though  fenfible  of  the  advantages., 
which  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion  muft  reap  from 
a  religious  war,  and  though  he  cfteemed  the  blind  zeal 
of  Peter  a  proper  means  for  effecting  the  purpofe  f,  rc- 
folvcd  not  to  interpofc  his  authority,  till  he  faw  a  greater 
probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fummoncd  a  council  at  Pla,- 
tia,  which  confiffed  of  four  thoufand  ecclcfiaftics  and 
thirty  thoufand  feculars;  and  which  was  fo  numerous, 
that  no  hall  could   contain  the    multitude,  and  it  was 

I.Tyrius,  lib    i.  cap,  II,     M.  Paris,  p.  17.  »  Gul.  TjriuJ, 
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jrecefTary  to  hold  the  afTembly  in  a  plain.  The  harangues  CHAP, 
of  the  pope,  and  of  Peter  himfelf,  reprefenting  the  dif-  ,_,— „—  _j 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  eaft,  and  the  indig-      I096« 
nity,  fufFcred  by  the  Chriftian  name,  in  allowing  the  holy 
city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  here  found  the 
minds  of  men  Co  well  prepared,  that  the  whole  multitude, 
fuddenly  and  violently,  declared  for  the  war,  andfolemnly 
devoted  themfelves  to  perform  this  fervice,  fo  meritorious, 
as  they  believed  it,   to  God  and  religion. 

But  though  Italy  feemed  thus  to  have  zealoufly  em- 
braced the  defign,  Martin  knew,  that,  in  order  to  infure 
fuccefs,  it  was  necefTary  to  inlift  the  greater  and  more 
warlike  nations  in  the  fame  engagement ;  and  having 
previouflv  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities  and 
fovereigns  of  Chriftendom,  he  fummoned  another  council 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  ?.  The  fame  of  this  great  and 
pious  defign,  being  now  univerfally  difFufed,  procured 
the  attendance  of  the  greater!:  prelates,  nobles,  and 
princes ;  and  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  renewed 
their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  afTembly,  as  if 
impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  not  moved  by 
their  preceding  impreffions,  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 
//  is  the  zuill  of  God,  It  is  the  will  of  God :  Words  deemed 
fo  memorable,  and  fo  much  the  refult  of  a  divine  influ- 
ence, that  they  were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous 
and  battle  in  all  the  future  exploits  of  thofe  adventurers  \ 
Men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmoft  ardour; 
and  an  exterior  fyrnbol  too,  a  circumftance  of  chief 
moment,  was  here  chofen  by  the  devoted  combatants. 
The  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  had  been  hitherto  fo  much 
revered  among  Chriftians,  and  which,  the  more  it 
was  an  object  of  reproach  to  the  pagan  world,  was  the 
more   pailionately  cheriihed  by  them,  became  the  badge 

5  Concii.  torn.  rr    Concil.  Clarom,  Matth.  PariSj  p.  16.   M.  Weft.  p.  233. 
h  Hiftoria  Bell.  Saai,   com.  i,  Mufaei  Ital. 
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C  HA  P.  0f  union>  and  Was  affixed  to  their  right  fhoulder,   by  all 
C— -v-o  who  enlifted  themfelves  in  this  facred  warfare  '". 
1096.  Europe  was  at  this  time  funk  into  profound  ignorance 

and  fuperftition :  The  ecckfiaftics  had  acquired  the 
greateft  afcendant  over  the  human  mind :  The  people, 
who,  being  little  reftrained  by  honour  and  lefs  by  law, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  the  worft  crimes  and  diforders, 
knew  of  no  other  expiation  than  the  obfervances  impofed 
on  them  by  their  fpiritual  paftors :  And  it  \va3  eafy  to 
reprefent  the  holy  war  as  an  equivalent  for  all  penances  fc, 
and  an  atonement  for  every  violation  of  juflice  and  hu- 
manity. But  arnidfr.  the  abject  fuperftition,  which  now 
prevailed,  the  military  fpirit  alfo  had  univerfally  diffufcd 
itfelf}  and  though  not  fupported  by  art  or  difcipline, 
was  become  the  general  palnon  of  the  nations,  governed 
by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  poffefled  the  right 
of  peace  and  war :  They  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
hoftilities  with  each  other  :  The  open  country  was  be- 
come a  fcene  of  outrage  and  diforder  :  The  cities,  ftill 
mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by  walls,  nor  pro- 
tected by  privileges,  and  were  expofed  to  every  infult  : 
Individuals  were  obliged  to  depend  for  fafety  on  their 
own  force,  or  their  private  alliances  :  And  valour  was 
the  only  excellence,  which  was  held  in  efteem,  or  gave 
one  man  the  pre-eminence  above  another.  When  all  the 
particular  fuperftitions,  therefore,  were  here  united  in 
one  great  object,  the  ardour  for  military  enterprizes  took 
the  fame  direction  j  and  Europe,  impelled  by  its  two 
ruling  pafnons,  was  loofened,  as  it  were,  from  its  founda- 
tions, and  feemed  to  precipitate  itfelf  in  one  united  body 
upon  the  eaft. 

All  orders  of  men,  deeming  the  cru&des  the  only 
road  to  heaven,    inlifted  themfelves   under  the ib  facred 

i  Hift.  Bell.  Sacri,  torn.  I.  Muf.  Ital.     Order.  Vital,  p.  7:1.         k  Order. 
Vital,  p.  7»ot 
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banners,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way  with  their  c 
fword  to  the  holy  city.      Nobles,    artizans,    peafants, 
even  priefts  !  inrolled  their  names  ;  and  to  decline  this      l°36, 
meritorious   fervice  was  branded  with  the  reproach   of 
impiety,  or  what  perhaps  was  efteemed   ftill   more  dif- 
graceful,  of  cowardice  and  pufiljanimity  m.     The  infirm 
and  aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefents  and 
money ;  and  many  of  them,  not  fatisfied  with  the  merit 
of  this  atonement,  attended  it  in  perfon,  and  were  deter-* 
mined,  if  pofiible,  to  breathe  their  laft,  in  fight  of  that 
city  where  their  Saviour  had   died   for  them.     Women 
themfelves,  concealing  their    fcx   under  the  difguife  of 
armour,  attended  the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot  ftill 
more  the  duty  of  their  fex,    by  proftituting  themfelves, 
without  referve,  to  the  army  n.     The  greateft  criminals 
were  forward  in  a  fervice,  which  they  regarded  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  all  crimes  ;  and  the  moft  enormous  difordcrs 
were,  during  the  courfe  of  thofe  expeditions,  committed 
by  men,  enured  to  wickednefs,  encouraged  by  example, 
and  impelled  by  neceflity.     The  multitude  of  the  adven- 
turers  foon  became  fo  great,  that  their  more  fagacious 
leaders,    Hugh   count  of  Vermandois,    brother    to    the 
French  king,  Raymond  count  of  Tholoufe,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,    prince  of  Brabant,    and    Stephen    count   of 
Blois  %  became  apprchenfive  left  the  greatnefs  itfelf  of 
the  armament  mould  difappoint  its  purpofe ;  and  they 
permitted    an    undifciplined     multitude,     computed    at 
300,000  men,  to  go  before  them,  under  the  command  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Walter  the  Moneylefs  p.     Thefe 
men  took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  j  and  trufting,  that  heaven,  by  fupcr- 
natural  afiiftance,  would  fupply  ail  their  necefTities,  they 

1  Order.  Vital,  p.  720.  m  W.  Malm,  p.  133.  n  Vertot 
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chap,  made  no  provifion  for  fubfiftance  on  their  march.  They 
l_,_v'_^  foon  found  themfelves  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder  what 
IP9^«  they  had  vainly  expected  from  miracles ;  and  the  enraged, 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  pafied, 
gathering  together  in  arms,  attacked  the  diforderly  multi- 
tude, and  put  them  to  flaughter  without  rcfiftance.  The 
more  difciplined  armies  followed  after ;  and  pafling  the 
flreights  at  Conftantinople,  they  were  muftcred  in  the 
plains  of  Ana,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number 
pf  700,000  combatants  "3. 

Amjdst  this  univerfal  frenzy,  which  fpread  itfclf  by 
contagion  throughout  Europe,  efpecially  in  France  and 
Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  pre- 
fent  interefls  ;  and  both  thofe  who  went  on  this  expedi- 
tion, and  thofe  who  flayed  behind,  entertained  fchemes 
of  gratifying,  by  its  means,  their  avarice  or  their  ambi- 
tion. The  nobles  who  enlifted  themfelves  were  moved, 
from  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent 
eflablifhments  in  the  eafr,  the  chief  feat  of  arts  and 
Commerce  during  thofe  ages;  and  in  purfuit  of  thefe 
chimerical  projects,  they  ibid  at  the  lowcfl  price  their 
ancient  caftles  and  inheritances,  which  had  now  loft  all 
value  in  their  eyes.  The  greater  princes,  who  remained 
at  home,  befides  eftablifhing  peace  in  their  dominions  by 
giving  occupation  abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial 
difpofition  of  their  fubjects,  took  the  opportunity  of  an- 
nexing to  their  crown  many  confiderable  fiefs,  either  by 
purchafe  or  by  the  extinction  of  heirs.  The  pope  fre- 
quently turned  the  zeal  of  the  crufaders  from  the  infidels 
againft  his  own  enemies,  whom  he  represented  as  equally 
criminal  with  the  enemies  of  (Thrift.  The  convents 
and  other  religious  focieties  bought  the  pofllflions  of  the 
adventurers  •,  and  as  the  contributions  of  the  faithful 
were  commonly  cntruflcd    tp   their  management,    they 

"  Matth.  Paris,  p.  20,  21. 
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often  diverted  to  this   purpofe  what  was  intended  to  beC  HA  p. 
employed  againft  the  infidels  r.      But  no  one  was  a  more  v_,/',%*'"NsJ 
immediate  gainer  by  this  epidemic  fury  than  the  king  of     *f9  .' 
England,    who  kept  aloof   from  all    connections   with 
thofe  fanatical  and  romantic  warriors. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandv,  impelled  by  the  bravery  Acquifition 

**        T  J  of  Nor- 

and  rniftaken  generofity  of  his  fpirit,  had  early  inlifted  miady. 
himfelf  in  the  crufade  ;  but  being  always  unprovided 
with  money,  he  found,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  him  to  appear  in  a  mannsr  fuitable  to  his  rank  and 
{ration,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  vafials  and  fubjccls, 
who,  tranfported  with  the  general  rage,  were  determined 
to  follow  him  into  Alia.  He  refolded,  therefore,  to 
mortgage  or  rather  to  fell  his  dominions,  which  he  had 
not  talents  to  govern  ;  and  he  offered  them  to  his  brother 
William,  for  the  very  unequal  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
marks  s.  The  bargain  was  fcon  concluded  :  The  king 
raifed  the  money  by  violent  extortions  on  his  fubjecls  of 
all  ranks,  even  on  the  convents,  who  were  obliged  to 
melt  their  plate  in  order  to  furniih  the  quota  demanded 
of  them  f :  He  was  put  in  pofTeilion  of  Normandy  and 
Maine  :  and  Robert,  providing  himfelf  with  a  magni- 
ficent train,  fet  out  for  the  holy  land,  in  purfuit  of 
glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of  fecuring  his  eternal 
falvation. 

The  fmallnefs  of  this  fum,  with  the  difficulties  which 
William  found  in  raifing  it,  fufHces  alone  to  refute  the 
account  which  is  heedlefsly  adopted  by  historians,  of  the 
enormous  revenue  of  the  conqueror.  Is  it  credible,  that 
Robert  would  confjgn  to    the   rapacious   hands  of  his 

r  Padre  Paolo  Hift.  delle  benef.  ecclefiaft.  p.  n8.  *  W.   Malm. 

p.  123.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  24.  Annal.  Waver!,  p.  139.  W.  Hcrn- 
piing  p.  467.  Flor.  Wig,  p.  64.S.  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  222.  Knygbtop, 
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CHAP,  brother  fuch  confiderable  dominions,  for  a  fum,  which, 

v. 
i_          ._r  according  to  that  account,  made  not  a  week's  income  of 

i°96-  his  father's  Englifh  revenue  alone  ?  Or  that  the  king  of 
England  could  not  on  demand,  without  oppreffing  his  fub- 
jecls,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the  money  ?  The  con- 
queror, it  is  agreed,  was  frugal  as  well  as  rapacious ; 
yet  his  treafure,  at  his  death,  exceeded  not  60, coo 
pounds,  which  hardly  amounted  to  his  income  for 
two  months  :  Another  certain  refutation  of  that  exag- 
gerated account. 

The  fury  of  the  crufades,  during  this  age,  lefs  infec- 
ted England  than  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ;  probably 
becaufe  the  Norman  conquerors,  finding  their  fettlement 
in  that  kingdom  ftill  fomewhat  precarious,  durft  not 
abandon  their  own  houfes,  in  queft  of  diftant  adventures. 
The  felfifh  interefted  humour  alfo  of  the  king,  which 
kept  him  from  kindling  in  the  general  flame,  checked  its 
progrefs  among  his  fubjecls  ;  and  as  he  is  accufed  of 
open  profanenefs  u,  and  was  endued  with  a  fharp  wit  w, 
it  is  likely  that  he  made  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
crufaders  the  objecl:  of  his  perpetual  raillery.  As  an  in- 
flance  of  his  irreligion,  we  are  told,  that  he  once  accepted 
of  fixty  marks  from  a  Jew,  whofe  eldeft  fon  had  been 
converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  who  engaged  him  by  that 
prefent  to  affift  him  in  bringing  back  the  youth  to  Ju- 
daifm.  William  employed  both  menaces  and  perfuafion 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  finding  the  convert  obftinate  in 
his  now  faith,  he  fent  for  the  father,  and  told  him,  that 
as  he  had  not  fucceeded,  it  was  not  juft  that  he  fhould 
keep  the  prefent ;  but  as  he  had  done  his  iitmoft,  it  was 
but  equitable  that  he  fhould  be  paid  for  his  pains  ;  and 
he  would  therefore  retain  only  thirty  marks  of  the 
money  x.     At  another  time,  it  is  faid,  that  he  fent  for 

u  G.  Newbr.  p.  358.     W.  Geir,:t,  p.  iga.  *  Y/.  Malm.  p.  J23. 
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fome  learned  Chriftian  theologians  and  fome  rabbies,  and  c  H  A  p» 
bade  them  fairly  difpute  the  queftion  of  their  religion  in  l-^-  j 
his  prefence  :  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  between  them  ;      I096, 
had  his  ears  open  to  reafon  and  conviction ;  and  would 
embrace  that  doctrine,  Vvrhich  upon  comparifon  mould  be 
found  fupported  by  the  moil  folid  arguments  r.     If  this 
ftory  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to  amufe 
himfelf  by  turning  both  into  ridicule  :    But  we  muft  be 
cautious  of  admitting  every  thing  related  by  the  monkifh 
hiftorians  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  prince  :  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  ecclefiaftics, 
particularly  with  Anfelm,  commonly  called  St.  Anfelm, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  his  me- 
mory mould  be  blackened  by  the  hiftorians  of  that  order. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king,  for  feveral  Quarrel 
years,  retained  m  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canter-  fe]mj  the 
bury,  as  he  did  thofe  of  many  other  vacant  bifhoprics  ;  Pnmate- 
but  falling  into  a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  was  feized  with 
remorfe,  and  the  clergy  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  eternal  perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did 
not  make  atonement  for  thofe  multiplied  impieties  and 
facrileges,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  7.  He  refolved 
therefore  to  fupply  inftantly  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury  5 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  for  Anfelm,  a  Piedmontefe 
by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety.  The  abbot  earneft- 
ly  refufed  the  dignity,  fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and  en- 
treated the  king  to  change  his  purpofe  a ;  and  when  he 
found  the  prince  obftinate  in  forcing  the  paftoral  ftaff 
upon  him,  he  kept  his  fill  fo  faft  clenched,  that  it  requir- 
ed the  utmoft  violence  of  the  byftanders  to  open  it,  and 
force  him  to  receive  that  enfign  of  fpiritual  dignity b. 
William  foon  after  recovered ;  and  his  paflions  regaining 

y  W.  Malm.  p.  123.  z  Eadrner,  p.  16.    Chron.  Sax.  p.  198. 
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C  H  A  P.?  their  wonted  force  and  vigour,  he  returned  to  his  former 
u~>"v— «~^  violence  and  rapine.  He  detained  in  prifon  feveral  per- 
1096.  f0I^s  wnorn  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during  the  time  of 
his  penitence  ;  he  ftil!  preyed  upon  the  ecclcfiaftical  be- 
nefices ;  the  fale  of  fpiritual  dignities  continued  as  open 
as  ever ;  and  he  kept  pofTeilion  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  cw  But 
he  found  in  Anfelm  that  perfevering  oppofition,  which 
he  had  reafon  to  expect  from  the  oftentatious  humility, 
which  that  prelate  had  d'ifplayed  in  refufing  his  promo- 
tion. 

The  oppofition,  made  by  Anfelm,  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  character  of  piety,  which  he  foon 
acquired  in  England,  by  his  great  zeal  againft  all  abufes, 
particularly  thofe  in  drefs  and  ornament.  There  was  a 
mode,  which,  in  that  age,  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
both  among  men  and  women,  to  give  an  enormous  length 
to  their  (hoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a  fharp  pointy  and  to 
aflix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  or  fome  fuch  orna- 
ment, Which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which  was  often 
fuftained  by  gold  cr  filver  chains  tied  to  the  knee  d.  The 
ecclefiaftics  took  exception  at  this  ornament,  which,  they 
faid,  was  an  attempt  to  bely  the  Scripture,  where  it  is 
affirmed,  that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  ftature  ;  and 
they  declaimed  againft  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay 
afTembled  fome  fynods,  who  abfolutely  condemned  it. 
But,  fuch  are  the  flrange  contradictions  in  human  nature  ! 
though  the  clergy,  at  that  time,  could  overturn  thrones, 
and  had  authority  fufHcient  to  (end  above  a  million  of 
men  on  their  errand  to  the  defarts  of  Afia,  they  could 
never  prevail  againft  thefe  long-pointed  fhocs :  On  the 
contrary,  that  caprice,  contrary  to  all  other  modes,  main- 
tained its  ground  during  feveral  centuries  ;  and  if  the 
clergy  had  not  at  la  ft  defifted  from  their  perfec 
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tl,    it  might  ftill  have  been  the   prevailing  fafhion  in c  H  A  P« 
Europe.  v—- ^-— j 

But  Anfelm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the  par-  io96« 
ticular  mode,  which  was  the  objecl:  of  his  avcrfion,  and 
which  probably  had  not  taken  fuch  fail  hold  of  the  affec- 
tions  of  the  people.  He  preached  zealoufly  againfr.  the 
long  hair  and  curled  locks,  which  were  then  fafhionabld 
among  the  courtiers  ;  he  refufed  the  afhes  on  Aih-Wed- 
nefday  to  thofe  who  were  fo  accoutered  ;  and  his  autho- 
rity and  eloquence  had  fuch  influence,  that  the  young 
men  univerfally  abandoned  that  ornament,  and  appeared 
in  the  cropt  hair,  which  was  recommended  to  them  by 
the  fermons  of  the  primate.  The  noted  hiftorian  of  An- 
felm, who  was  alfo  his  companion  and  fecretary,  cele- 
brates highly  this  effort  of  his  zeal  and  piety  e. 

When  William's  profanenefs  therefore  returned  to 
him  with  his  health,  he  was  foon  engaged  in  controverfies 
with  this  auftere  prelate.  There  was  at  that  time  a  fchifm 
in  the  church,  between  Urban  and  Clement,  who  both 
pretended  to  the  papacy  f ;  and  Anfelm,  who,  as  abbot  of 
Bee,  had  already  acknowledged  the  former,  was  deter- 
mined, without  the  king's  confent,  to  introduce  his  au- 
thority into  England  2.  William,  who,  imitating  his 
father's  example,  had  prohibited  his  fubjecls  from  recog- 
nizing any  pope,  whom  he  had  not  previoufly  received, 
was  enraged  at  this  attempt ;  and  fummoned  a  fynod  at 
Rockingham,  v/ith  an  intention  of  depofing  Anfelm  :  But 
the  prelate's  fufFragans  declared,  that,  without  the  papal 
authority,  they  knew  of  no  expedient  for  inflicang  that 
punifhment  on  their  primate  h.  The  king  was  at  laft  en- 
gaged by  other  motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urban's 
title ;  Anfelm  received  the  pall  from  that  pontiff;  and 
matters  feemed  to  be  accommodated  between  the  kino-  and 

.     e  Eadmcr.  p.  23.  f  Hoveden,V  463,  g  EaJmer,  p.  25, 
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the  primate ',  when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afrefh  from  a 
new  caufe.  William  had  undertaken  an  expedition  againft: 
1096,  Wales,  and  required  the  archbifhop  to  furnifh  his  quota 
of  foldiers  for  that  fervice  ;  but  Anfelm,  who  regarded 
the  demand  as  an  oppreffion  on  the  church,  and  yet  durft 
not  refufe  compliance,  fent  them  fo  miferably  accoutered, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  difpleafed,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  profecution  k.  Anfelm,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  pofitively,  that  all  the  revenues  of  his  fee 
fliould  be  reftored  to  him  ;  appealed  to  Rome  againft  the 
king's  injuftice  ' ;  and  affairs  came  to  fuch  extremities, 
that  the  primate,  finding  it  dangerous  to  remain  in  the 
kingdom,  defired  and  obtained  the  king's  permiflion  to 
retire  beyond  fea.  All  his  temporalities  were  feized  m  ; 
but  he  was  received  with  great  refpeel  by  Urban,  who 
confidered  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  and 
even  menaced  the  king,  on  account  of  his  proceedings 
againft  the  primate  and  the  church,  with  the  fentence  of 
excommunication.  Anfelm  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Bari, 
where,  befides  fixing  the  controverfy  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  concerning  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  n,  the  right  of  election  to  church  preferments  was 
declared  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and  fpiritual  cen- 
fures  were  denounced  againft  all  ecclefiaftics,  who  did 
homage  to  laymen  for  their  kes  or  benefices,  and  againft 
all  laymen  who  exacted  it  °.  The  right  of  homage,  by 
the  feudal  cuftoms,  was,  that  the  vaflal  fhould  throw 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  ihould  put  his  joined  hands  between 
thofe  of  his  fuperior,  and  fliould  in  that  pofture  fwear 
fealty  to  him  p.  But  the  council  declared  it  execrable, 
that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God,  and  could 
r  him  up  as  a  facrifice  for  the  falvation  of  mankind, 
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(hould  be  put,  after  this   humiliating  manner,  between  chap. 
profane  hands,  which,  befides  being  inured  to  rapine  and  ^,.__^ 
bloodfhed,  were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  pur-      I<:)96' 
pofes  and  oblcene  contacts  i.     Such  were  the  reafonings 
prevalent  in  that  age ;  reafonings,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  paffed  over   in  filence,  without  omitting  the 
molt  curious  and,  perhaps,  not  the  leaft  inftructive  part 
cf  hifcory,  can  fcarcely  be  delivered  with   the  requifite 
decency  and  gravity. 

The  ceflion  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  duke  Robert  I097« 
encreafed  the  king's  territories  ;  but  brought  him  no 
great  encreafe  of  power,  becaufe  of  the  unfettled  ftate  of 
thofe  countries,  the  mutinous  difpcfition  of  the  barons, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  French  king,  who  fupported  them 
in  all  their  infurreclions.  Even  Helie,  lord  of  ia  Fleche, 
a  fmall  town  in  Anjou,  was  able  to  give  him  inquietude ; 
?nd  this  great  monarch  was  obliged  to  make  feveral  ex- 
peditions abroad^  without  being  able  to  prevail  over  fo 
petty  a  baron,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  and  af- 
fections of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine.  He  was,  however, 
fo  fortunate,  as  at  laft  to  take  him  prifoncr  in  a  ren- 
counter ;  but  having  releafed  him,  at  the  intercefficn  of 
the  French  king  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  he  found  the 
province  of  Maine  frill  expofed  to  his  intrigues  2nd  in- 
curfions.  Helie,  being  introduced  by  the  citizens  into 
the  town  of  Mans,  befieged  the  garrifon  in  the  citadel : 
William,  who  was  hunting  in  the  new  foreft,  when  he  1099, 
received  intelligence  of  this  hoftile  attempt,  was  fo  pro- 
voked, that  he  immediately  turned  about  his  horfe,  and 
galloped  to  the  fea-fhore  at  Dartmouth ;  declaring,  that 
he  would  not  If  op  a  moment  till  he  had  taken  vengeance 
for  the  offence.  He  found  the  weather  fo  cloudy  and 
tempeftuous,    that  the    mariners    thought   it  dangerous 

1  W.  Heming,*p.  467.     Flor.  Wigcrn.   p.  649.     Sun,  Dur.elm.  p.  2:4, 
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chap.  i0  pUt  to  fe& .  ]gut  ^  },:]ng  'hurried  on  board,  and  or- 

i_  _v i  tiered  them  to  fet  fail  inflantly;   telling  them  that  they 

*°S9«  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  that  was  drowned  r.  By  this 
vigour  and  celerity,  he  delivered  the  citadel  of  Mans  from 
its  prcfent  danger ;  and  purfuing  Helie  into  his  own  ter- 
ritories, he  laid  fiege  to  Majol,  a  fmall  caftle  in  thofe 
noo.  parts :  Bat  a  wound,  which  he  received  before  this 
place,  obliged  him  to  raifc  the  fiege ;  and  he  returned 
to  England. 

The  weaknefs  of  the  greatefi  monarchs,  during  this 
age,  in  their  military  expeditions  againft  their  neareft 
neighbours,  appears  the  more  furprifing,  when  we  con- 
sider the  prodigious  numbers,  which  even  petty  princes, 
feconding  the  enthufiaftic  rage  of  the  people,  were  able 
to  a/Temble,  and  to  conduct  in  dangerous  enterprizes  to 
the  remote  provinces  of  Afia.  William,  earl  of  Poitiers 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  enflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not 
difcouraged  by  the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended  the 
former  adventurers  in  the  crufades,  had  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  an  immenfe  multitude,  computed  by  fome  hifto- 
rians  to  amount  to  60, ceo  horfe,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  foot  %  and  he  propofed  to  lead  them  into  the 
Holy  Land  againft  the  infidels.  He  wanted  money  to 
forward  the  preparations  rcquifite  for  this  expedition,  and 
he  offered  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions  to  William, 
without  entertaining  any  fcruple  on  account  of  that  rapa- 
cious and  iniquitous  hand,  to  which  he  refolvcd  to  con- 
fign  them  '.  The  king  accepted  the  offer ;  and  had  pre- 
pared a  fleet,  and  an  army,  in  order  to  efcort  the  money, 
and  take  pofleflion  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and 
zdAu£.uft.  Poiftouj  when  an  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
to  all  his  ambitious  projects.     He  was  engaged  in  hunt- 

r   W.  Malm.  p.    124.     H.    Hunt.   p.    -,;S.      M.   Paris,  p.  30.     Ypod. 
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incr,  thefole  amufement,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation  c  nvA  p« 
of  princes  in  thofe  rude  times,  when  fociety  was  little  ^^^^^f 
cultivated,  and  the  arts  afforded  few  objects  worthy  of  *»oo. 
attention.  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  re- 
markable for  his  addrefs  in  archery,  attended  him  in  this 
recreation,  of  which  the  new  foreft  was  the  fcene  ;  and  as 
William  had  dismounted  after  a  chace,  Tyrrel,  impa- 
tient to  mow  his  dexterity,  let  fly  ah  arrow  at  a  ftag, 
which  Suddenly  ftarted  before  him.  The  arrow,  glanc- 
ing from  a  tree,  ftruck  the  king  in  the  bread,  and  in- 
ftantly  flew  him  " ;  while  Tyrrel,  without  informing  any  DeatH 
one  of  the  accident,  put  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  haflened  to 
the  fea-fhore,  embarked  for  France,  and  joined  the  cru- 
fade  in  an  expedition  to  Jerufalem  ;  a  penance  which  he 
impofed  on  himfelf  for  this  involuntary  crime.  The  body 
of  William  was  found  in  the  foreft  by  the  country-people, 
and  was  burled  without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  at  Win- 
chefrer.  His  courtiers  were  negligent  in  performing  the 
laft  duties  to  a  mafter  who  was  fo  little  beloved  ;  and 
every  one  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  intereiling  object: 
of  fixing  his  fucceffor,  to  attend  the  funerals  of  a  dead 
fovereign. 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  tranfmitted  to  us  with  and  c^ra,c" 
little  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom  he  had  offend- liam  Ru  us. 
ed  ;  and  though  we  may  fufpect  in  general,  that  their 
account  of  his  vices  is  fomewhat  exaggerated,  his  conduct 
affords  little  reafon  for  contradicting  the  character  which 
they  have  afligned  him,  or  for  attributing  to  him  any  very 
eftimable  qualities.  He  feems  to  have  been  a  violent  and 
tyrannical  prince  ;  a  perfidious,  encroaching,  and  dan- 
gerous neighbour ;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  relation. 
He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  treafury  ;  and  if  he  poffeffed  abilities,  he  lay 
fo  much  under  the  government  of  impetuous  palJions, 
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CHAP,  that  he  made  little  ufe  of  them  in  his  adminiftration  ;  and 
he  indulged,  without  referve,  that  domineering  policy^ 
which  fuited  his  temper,  and  which,  if  fupported,  as  it 
was  in  him,  with  courage  and  vigour,  proves  often  more 
fuccefsful  in  diforderly  times,  than  the  deepeft  forefight 
and  moft  refined  artifice. 

The  monuments  which  remained  of  this  prince  in 
England  are  the  Tower  j  Weftminfter-hall,  and. London- 
bridge,  which  he  built.  The  moft  laudable  foreign  en- 
terprise which  he  undertook,  was  the  fending  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  three  years  before  his  death,  into  Scotland  with 
a  fmall  army,  to  reftore  prince  Edgar  the  true  heir  of  that 
kingdom,  fon  of  Malcolm,  and  of  Margaret,  fifter  of 
Edgar  Atheling  ;  and  the  enterprize  proved  fuccefsful. 
It  was  remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard,  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  William's,  perifhed  by  an  accident  in  the  new 
foreft;  Richard,  his  nephew,  natural  fon  of  duke  Robert, 
loft  his  life  in  the  fame  place,  after  the  fame  manner  :  And 
all  men,  upon  the  king's  fate,  exclaimed,  that,  as  the 
Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  in  expel- 
ling all  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  diftricl:,  to  make 
room  for  his  game,  the  juft  vengeance  of  heaven  was  fig- 
nalized,  in  the  fame  place,  by  the  flaughtcr  of  his  pofte- 
rity.  William  was  killed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 
reigri,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age.  As  he  was  ne- 
ver married,  he  left  no  legitimate  iffue. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus  king  of 
Norway,  made  a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Anglefca  ;  but  was 
repulfed  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewibury.  This  is  the  laft 
attempt  made  by  the  northern  nations  upon  England. 
That  reftlefs  people  feem  about  this  time  to  have  learned 
the  ufe  of  tillage,  which  thenceforth  kept  them 
home,  and  freed  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  the 
iftations  fpread  over  them  by  thofe  ;  .1  invaders. 

This  proved  one  great  caufe  of  tin  lUtlcmcnt 

and  improvement  of  the  fouthern  nati 
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CHAP.     VI. 

HENRY       1/ 

The  Crufades AcceJJion  of  Henry — — Marriage  of 

the  king lnvafion  by  duke  Robert Accom- 
modation with  Robert Attack  of  Normandy 

Conqueft  of  Normandy Continuation  of  the  quar- 
rel with  Anfelm,  the  primate Compromife  ivith 

him Wars  abroad Death  of  prince  William 

King's   fecond  marriage Death — — and 

charatler  of  Henry. 

AFTER  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war  were  afTern-  chap. 
bled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  oppofite  to       VI- 
Conftantinople,   they  proceeded  on  their  enterprize  ;  but      ,1C0i 
immediately  experienced   thofe  difficulties,    which  their  The  «u- 
zeal  had  hitherto  concealed  from  them,  and  for  which, 
even  if  they  had  forefeen  them,  it  would  have  been  almofl: 
impoflible   to  provide   a  remedy.      The  Greek  emperor, 
Alexis  Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  weftern  Chris- 
tians for  fuccour  againft  the  Turks,  entertained  hopes, 
and  thofe  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  fuch  a  moderate 
fupply,    as,    acting   under   his   command,    might  enable 
him  to  repulfe  the  enemy  :   But  he  was  extremely  afto- 
nifhed  to  fee  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  on  a  fudden, 
by    fuch  an  inundation    of  licentious   barbarians,    who, 
though  they  pretended  friendfhip,    defpifed  his  fubjecls  as 
unwarlike,  and  detefted  them  as   heretical.     By  all  the 
arts  of  policy,  in  which  he  excelled,  he  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  torrent ;  but  while  he  employed    profeffions, 
careffes,  civilities,  and  feeming  fervices  towards  the  lead- 
eis  of  the  crufade,  he  fecretly  regarded  thofe  imperious 

X  3  allies, 
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allies  as  more  dangerous  than  the  open  enemies,  bv  whom 
his  empire  had  been  formerly  invaded.  Having  effectu- 
ated that  difficult  point  of  difembarlcing  them  fafely  in 
Afia,  he  entered  into  a  private  correfpondence  with  Soli- 
man,  emperor  of  the  Turks  ;  and  pracrifed  every  infidious 
?rt,  which  his  genius,  his  power,  or  his  fituation  enabled 
him  to  employ,  for  difappointing  the  enterprize,  and 
difcouraging  the  Latins  from  making  thenceforward  any 
fuch  prodigious  migrations.  His  dangerous  policy  was 
feconded  by  the  diforders,  infeparable  from  fo  vaft  a  mul- 
titude, who  were  not  united  under  one  head,  and  were 
conducted  by  leaders  of  the  mod  independant,  intractable 
fpirit,  unacquainted  with  military  difcipline,  and  deter- 
mined enemies  to  civil  authority  arid  fubmiflion.  The 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  the  exceffv.s  of  fatigue,  the  influence 
of  unknown  climates,  joined  to  the  want  of  concert  in 
their  operations,  and  to  the  fword  of  a  warlike  enemy, 
deftroyed  the  adventurers  by  thoufands,  and  would  have 
abated  the  ardour  of  men,  impelled  to  war  by  lefs  power- 
ful motives.  Their  zeal,  however,  their  bravery,  and 
their  irrefiftible  force*  ftill  carried  them  forward,  and  con- 
tinually advanced  them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enter- 
prize. After  an  obfKnate  fiege,  they  took  Nice,  the  feat 
of  the  Turkim  empire ;  they  defeated  Soliman  in  two 
great  battles  ;  they  made  themfelvcs  mailers  of  Antioch  ; 
and  entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had  fo 
long  retained  thofe  countries  in  fubjection.  The  foldan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted,  re- 
covered, on  the  fall  of  the  Turkifh  power,  his  former 
authority  in  Jerufalem  :  He  informed  them  by  his  ami 
fadors,    that,    if  I  tie  cH farmed   to  that  city,  they 

t  now  perform  their  religious  vows,  and  that  all 
Chriftian  pilgrims,  who  mould  thenceforth  vifit  the  holy 
fepulchrc,  m      .  me  good  treatment,  which 

they  had  ever  received  from  his  predeceffors.     The  offer 

was 
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was  rejected  ;  the  foldan  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city 
to  the  Chriftians  ;  and  on  his  refufal,  the  champions  of 
the  crofs  advanced  to  the  fie^e  of  Jerufalem,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  confummation  of  their  labours.  By  the 
detachments  which  they  had  made,  and  the  difafters 
which  they  had  undergone,  they  were  diminished  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thou/and  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe ; 
but  thefe  were  ftill  formidable,  from  their  valour,  their 
experience,  and  the  obedience,  which,  from  the  experience 
of  pah1  calamities,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to  their  leaders. 
After  a  fiege  of  five  weeks,  they  took  Jerufalem  by  affault  j 
and,  impelled  by  a  mixture  of  military  and  religious  rage, 
they  put  the  numerous  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  the 
fword  without  diftinclion.  Neither  arms  defended  the 
valiant,  nor  fubmifllon  the  timorous  :  No  age  or  {ex  was 
fpared  :  Infants  on  the  bread  were  pierced  by  the  fame 
blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy  :  Even 
a  multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  perfons,  who 
had  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners,  and  were  promifed 
quarter,  were  butchered  in  cool  blood  by  thofe  ferocious 
conquerors  w.  The  Streets  of  Jerufalem  were  covered 
with  dead  bodies  x ;  and  the  triumphant  warriors,  after 
every  enemy  was  fubdued  and  Slaughtered,  immediately 
turned  themfelves,  with  the  fentiments  of  humiliation- 
and  contrition,  towards  the  holy  fepulchre.  They  threw 
afide  their  arms,  ftill  Streaming  with  blood :  They  advanc- 
ed with  reclined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  heads  to  that 
facred  monument :  They  fung  anthems  to  their  Saviour, 
who  had  there  purchafed  their  falvation  by  ■his  death  and 
agony  :  And  their  devotion,  enlivened  by  the  prefence  of 
the  place  where  he  had  fuffered,  fo  overcame  their  fury, 
that  they  diffolved  in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
every  foft  and  tender  fentiment.     So  inconfiitent  is  hu- 

w  Vertor,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  *  M,  Paris,  p.  34.     Order.  Vital. 

f.  756.     Di«eto,  p.  <jgS. 
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C  "vf  P'  man  nature  w*tn  itfelf !    And  fo  eafily  does  the  moft  effc- 
Vb/"'v*"n-'  minate  fu  perflation  ally,  both  with  the  moft  heroic  cou- 
uco.      rage,  and  with  the  fierceft  barbarity  ! 

"-This  great  event  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July  in  the 
laft  year  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Chriftian  princes 
and  nobles,  after  chufing  Godfrey  of  Boiiillion  king  of 
Jerufalem,  began  to  fettle  themfelves  in  their  new  con- 
quefls  ;  while  fomc  of  them  returned  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  enjoy  at  home  that  glory,  which  their  valour  had  ac- 
quired them  in  this  popular  and  meritorious  enterprize. 
Among  thefe,  was  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  who,  as 
he  had  relinquifhed  the  greateft  dominions  of  any  prince, 
that  attended  the  crufade,  had  all  along  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  the  moft  intrepid  courage,  as  well  as  by  that  affable 
difpofition  and  unbounded  generofity,  which  gain  the 
hearts  of  foldiers,  and  qualify  a  prince  to  mine  in  a  mili- 
tary life.  In  paffing  through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he  efpoufed : 
Indulging  himfclf  in  this  new  paffion,  as  well  as  fond  of 
enjoying  eafe  and  pleafure,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  many 
rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a  twelvemonth  in  that  de- 
licious climate ;  and  though  his  friends  in  the  north 
looked  every  moment  for  his  arrival,  none  of  them  knew 
when  they  could  with  certainty  expect  it.  By  this  delay, 
he  loft  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  he 
had  acquired  during  the  crufades,  as  well  as  his  undoubt- 
ed title,  both  by  birth,  and  by  the  preceding  agreement 
with  his  deceafed  brother,  would,  had  he  been  prefent, 
have  infallibly  fecurcd  to  him. 
Accrffionof  Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  new 
Henry.  fore  ft,  when  intelligence  of  that  monarch's  death  was 
brought  him  ;  and  being  fenfible  of  the  advantagt 
ing  the  conjuncture,  he  hurried  to  Wi  in  order 

to  fecure  the  roj .  ,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  necef- 
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iary  implement  for  facilitating  his  defigns  on  the  crown.  c 
He  had  fcarcely  reached  the  place  when  William  de  Bre- 
teuil,  keeper  of  the  treafure,  arrived,  and  oppofed  him- 
felf  to  Henry's  pretenfions.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  lame  party  of  hunting,  had  no  fconer 
heard  of  his  mailer's  death,  than  he  haftened  to  take  care 
of  his  charge ;  and  he  told  the  prince,  that  this  treafure, 
as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged  to  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  now  his  fovereign  ;  and  that  he  himfelf,  for  his  part, 
was  determined,  in  fpite  of  all  other  pretenfions,  to  main- 
tain his  allegiance,  to  him.  But  Henry,  drawing  his 
fword,  threatened  him  with  inftant  death,  if  he  dared  to 
difobey  him  ;  and  as  others  of  the  late  king's  retinue,  who 
came  every  moment  to  Winchefrer,  joined  the  prince's 
party,  Breteuil  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  oppofition, 
and  to  acquiefce  in  this  violence  y. 

Henry,  without  lofing  a  moment,  baftcned  with  the 
money  to  London  j  and  having  afiernbled  fome  noble- 
men and  prelates,  whom  his  addrefs,  or  abilities,  or  pre> 
fents,  gained  to  his  fide,  he  was  fuddenly  elecled,  or 
rather  faluted  king  ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
exercife  of  royal  authoity.  In  lefs  than  three  days 
after  his  brother's  death,  the  ceremonial  of  his  corona- 
tion was  performed  by  Maurice,  bifhop  of  London,  who 
was  perfuaded  to  officiate  on  that  occafion  z  ;  and  thus, 
by  his  courage  and  celerity,  he  intruded  himfelf  into  the 
vacant  throne.  No  one  had  fufficient  fpirit  or  fenfe  of 
duty  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  abfent  prince  :  All  men 
wrere  feduced  or  intimidated  :  Prefent  potteflion  fupplied 
the  apparent  deficiencies  in  Henrv's  title,  which  was  in- 
deed founded  on  plain  ufurpation  :  And  the  barons,  as 
well  as  the  people,  acquiefced  in  a  claim,  which,  though 
it  could  neither  be  juflihed  nor  comprehended,  could  now, 

-      y  Order.  Vital,  p.  7S1.  z  Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  2c2.     Order.  Vital, 

p.  383. 
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CHAP,  they  found,  be  oppofed  through  the  perils  alone  of  civil 
war  and  rebellion. 

But  as  Henry  eafily  forefaw,  that  a  crown,  ufurpec! 
againftall  rules  of  juftice^  would  fit  unfteady  on  his  head, 
herefolved,  by  fair  profefiions  at  leaft,  to  gain  the  affections 
of  all  his  fubjecls.  Befides  taking  the  ufual  coronation-oath 
to  maintain  the  laws  and  execute  jufticc,  he  pafTed  a  char- 
ter, which  was  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous 
©ppreffions,  which  had  been  complained  of  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  a.  He  there  promifed,  that, 
at  the  death  of  any  bifhop  or  abbot,  he  never  would  feize 
the  revenues  of  the  fee  or  abbey  during  the  vacancy,  but 
would  leave  the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the  fuccefTor  j  and 
that  he  would  never  let  to  farm  any  ecclefiaflical  benefice, 
nor  difpofe  of  it  for  money.  After  this  conceffion  to  the 
church,  whofe  favour  was  of  fo  great  confequence,  he 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  grievances,  which  he 
purpofed  to  redrefs.  He  promifed,  that,  upon  the  death 
of  any  earl,  baron>  or  military  tenant,  his  heir  mould 
be  admitted  to  the  pofleflion  of  his  eftate,  on  paying  a  j  uft 
and  lawful  relief;  without  being  expofed  to  fuch  violent 
exactions  as  had  been  ufual  during  the  late  reigns  :  He 
remitted  the  wardmip  of  minors,  and  allowed  guardians 
to  be  appointed,  who  mould  be  anfwerable  for  the  truft  : 
He  promifed  not  to  difpofe  of  any  heirefs  in  marriage,  but 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  barons  ;  and  if  any  baron  in- 
tended to  give  his  daughter,  filler,  niece,  or  kinfwoman, 
in  marriage,  it  mould  only  be  neceffary  for  him  to  con- 
fult  the  king,  who  promifed  to  take  no  money  for  his 
confent,  nor  ever  to  refufe  permifiion,  unlefs  the  perfon, 
to  whom  it  was  propofed  to  marry  her,  fhould  happen  to 
be  his  enemy :  He  granted  his  barons  and  military  te- 

»  Chron.  Sax,  p.  xo8.     Sim,  Dunelm,  p.  225, 
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Hants  the  power  of  bequeathing  by  will  their  rr.oney  or 
perfonal  eftates;  and  if  they  neglected  to  make  a  will,  he 
promifed,  that  their  heirs  fhould  fucceed  to  them  :  He 
renounced  the  right  of  impofing  moneyage,  and  of  levy- 
ing taxes  at  pleafure  on  the  farms,  which  the  barons  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  b  :  He  made  fome  general  pro- 
feflions  of  moderating  fines ;  he  offered  a  pardon  for  all 
offences ;  and  he  remitted  all  debts  due  to  the  crown  : 
He  required,  that  the  vaffals  of  the  barons  fhould  enjoy- 
the  fame  privileges,  which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons ; 
and  he  promifed  a  general  confirmation  and  obfervance 
of  the  laws  of  king  Edward,  This  is  the  fubftance  of 
the  chief  articles  contained  in  that  famous  charter0. 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  thefe  concelTions, 
Henry  lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  fome  abbey  of  each 
county ;  as  if  defirous,  that  it  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
view  of  all  his  fubjects,  and  remain  a  perpetual  rule  for 
the  limitation  and  direction  of  his  government :  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that,  after  the  prefent  purpofe  wasferved,  he  never 
once  thought,  during;  his  reio-n,  of  obfervinp;  one  fingle 
article  of  it ;  and  the  whole  fell  fo  much  into  neglect  and 
oblivion,  that,  in  the  following  century,  when  the  barons, 
who  had  heard  an  obfcure  tradition  of  it,  defined  to  make 
it  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  which  they  exacted  from 
king  John,  they  could  with-  difficulty  find  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  kingdom.  But  as  to  the  grievances  here  propofed  to 
•fee  redreffed,  they  were  frill  continued  in  their  full  extent; 
and  the  royal  authority,  in  all  thofe  particulars,  lay  under 
no  manner  of  reftriction.  Reliefs  of  heirs,  fo  capital  an 
article,  were  never  effectually  fixed  till  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta  d ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  general  promife  here 

given, 

b  See  Appendix  II,  c  Matth.  Paris,  p.  3?.     Hoveden,  p.  468. 

.  Brompton,  p.  iczj.     Haeulftad,  p.  310.  d  Clanv.  lib.  2.  cap.  36. 

What  is  called  a  relief  in  the  Conqueror's  laws,  preserved  by  Ingulf,  fee.r.sto 

&2ve  been  the  herrior.  j  fir.cc  reliefs,  as  well  a:  the  other  burdens  of  the  feudal 

law 
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CHAP,  given,  of  accepting  a  juft  and  lawful  relief,  ought  tr> 
<_-„-_■  have  been  reduced  to  more  precifion,  in  order  to  give 
iico.  fecurity  to  the  fubject.  The  oppreffion  of  wardfnip  and 
marriage  was  perpetuated  even  till  the  age  of  Charles  II.  : 
And  it  appears  from  Glanville  e,  the  famous  jufticiary  of 
Henry  II.  that,  in  his  time,  where  any  man  died  intef- 
tate,  an  accident  which  muft  have  been  very  frequent, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  fo  little  known,  the  king,  or 
the  lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  feize  all  the  moveables, 
and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even  the  children  of  the  de- 

ceafed  :  A  fure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. 

The  Normans  indeed,  fettled  in  England,  were,  during 
this  age,  fo  violent  and  licentious  a  people,  that  they  may 
be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  true  or  regular  liberty  ; 
which  requires  fuch  improvement  in  knowledge  and  mo- 
rals, as  can  only  be  the  refult  of  reflection  and  experi- 
ence, and  muft  grow  to  perfection  during  feveral  ages  of 
fettled  and  eftablifhed  government.  A  people,  fo  infen- 
fible  to  the  rights  of  their  fovereign,  as  to  disjoint,  with- 
out neceffity,  the  hereditary  fucceffion,  and  permit  a 
younger  brother  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  place  of 
the  elder,  whom  they  efteemed,  and  who  was  guilty  of 
no  crime  but  being  abfent,  could  not  expert,  that  that 
prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to  their  privileges, 
or  allow  his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  debar 
him  from  any  considerable  intereft  or  convenience.  They 
had  indeed  arms  in  their  hands,  which  prevented  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  total  defpotifm,  and  left  their  pofterity 
fufrkient  power,  whenever  they  fhould  attain  a  Cui'- 
ficient  degree  of  reafon,  to  aflume  true  liberty  :  But 
their  turbulent  difpofiticn   frequently  prompted   them  to 

law  were  unknown  in  the  ige  of  the  CcnfcfTor,   whu/e  laws  theft  oii^iiully 
were. 

e  Lib.  n-   cad.  16.     This  practice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  king  Ed- 
,  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  [ngulf,  p.  91.     But  taws 
bad  at  that  time  very  Utile  influence :  Power  and  violea 

make; 
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make  fuch  ufe  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  more  fitted  c  ha  p. 
to  obflruct  the  execution  of  juftice,  than  to  flop  the  ca-  s^^.,-^ 
reer  of  violence  and  opprefficn.  The  prince,  finding  "0I« 
that  greater  oppofition  was  often  made  to  him  when  he 
enforced  the  laws,  than  when  he  violated  them,  was  apt 
to  render  his  own  will  and  pleafure  the  fole  rule  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  on  every  emergence  to  confider  more  the 
power  of  the  perfons  whom  he  might  offend,  than  the 
rights  of  thofe  whom  he  might  injure.  The  very  form 
of  this  charter  of  Henry  proves,  that  the  Norman  barons 
(for  they,  rather  than  the  people  of  England,  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  it)  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  or 
limited  monarchy,  and  were  ill  qualified  to  conduct,  in 
conj  unction  with  their  fovereign,  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  an  act  of  his  fole  power,  is  the  refult  of  his 
free  grace,  contains  fome  articles  which  bind  others  as 
well  as  himfelf,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of 
any  one  who  poiTefTes  not  the  whole  legiflative  power, 
and  who  may  not  at  pleafure  revoke  all  his  conceflions. 

Henry,  farther  to  encreafe  his  popularity,  degraded 
and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph  Flambard,  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  liad  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  opprefnon 
under  his  brother  f  :  But  this  act  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther, which  was  a  direct  violation  of  his  own  charter,  and 
was  a  bad  prognoflic  of  his  fincere  intentions  to  obferve  it : 
He  kept  the  fee  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and 
during  that  time  retained  pofieflion  of  all  its  reve- 
nues. Senfible  of  the  great  authority,  which  Anielm 
had  acquired  by  his  character  of  piety,  and  by  the  pe:-!'-"- 
cutions  which  he  had  undergone  from  William,  he  fenf 
repeated  melTages  to  him  at  Lyons,  '  led,  and 

invited  him  to  return  and  take  poffeffion  of  hi  ;s  s. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prelate,  he  propofed  to  him  the  re- 

f  Chron.  Sax.  p.  208.  W.  Malm.  "p.  156.  Mattb.  Parir,  p.  39.  Alur. 
Eeverl.   p.  14.3,  g  Chron.  Sax.  p.  208-     Order.  Vital,  p   ; 

Match.  Paris,  p.  39,     T.  Rudbc-r.ie,  p.  £73, 
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c  rfr^  Pr  riewal  of  that  homage  which  he  had  done  his  brother,  and 

vi.  °  .  * 

{/-VSw  which  had  never  been  refilled  by  any  Englilh  bifhop  : 
i  ioo.  gut  Anfelm  had  acquired  other  fentiments  by  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  gave  the  king  an  abfolute  refufal.  He  ob- 
jected the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Bari,  at  which  he 
himfelf  had  affiired  ;  and  he  declared  that,  fo  far  from 
doing  homage  for  his  fpiritual  dignity,  he  would  not  fo 
much  as  communicate  with  any  ecclefiaflic,  who  paid 
that  fubmiflion,  or  who  accepted  of  inveftitures  from  lay- 
men. Henry,  who  propofed,  in  his  prefent  delicate  fitua- 
tion,  to  reap  great  advantages  from  the  authority  and 
popularity  of  Anfelm,  durft  not  infift  on  his  demand  s  ; 
He  only  defired  that  the  controverfy  might  be  fufpended ; 
and  that  meflengcrs  might  be  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
accommodate  matters  with  the  pope,  and  obtain  his  con- 
firmation of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  England. 

There  immediately  occurred  an  important  affair,  in 

Marruge  of  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  au- 

theking.  °  ° 

thority  of  Anfelm.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  had,  on 
her  father's  death,  and  the  fubfequent  revolutions  in  the 
Scottifh  government,  been  brought  to  England,  and  edu- 
cated under  her  aunt,  Chriftina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rum- 
fey.  This  princefs  Henry  propofed  to  marry  ;  but  as  (he 
had  worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken  the  vows,  doubts 
might  arife  concerning  the  lawfulncfs  of  the  act ;  and  it 
behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  fhock,  in  any  par- 
ticular, the  religious  prejudices  of  his  fubjedts.  The  af- 
fair was  examined  by  Anfelm  in  a  council  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles,  which  was  fummoned  at  Lambeth  :  Matilda 
there  proved,  that  fhe  had  put  on  the  veil,  not  with  a 
view  of  entering  into  a  religious  life,  but  merely  in  con- 
fluence of  .1  cuftom,  familiar  to  the  Englilh  ladies,  who 

E  W,  Malm,  p.  1:5, 
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protected  their  chaflity  from  the  brutal  violence  of  thec  **  A  p« 
Normans,  by  taking  melter  under  that  habit  %  which,  ^^-y-%^ 
amidft  the  horrible  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  was  yet  5i*°* 
generally  revered.  The  council,  fenfible  that  even  a 
princefs  had  otherwife  no  fecurity  for  her  honour,  ad- 
mitted this  reafen  as  valid  :  They  pronounced,  that  Ma- 
tilda was  flill  free  to  marry '  j  and  her  efpoufals  with 
Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anfelm  with  great  pomp  and 
foIemnityk„  No  aft  of  the  king's  reign  rendered  him 
equally  popular  with  his  Englifh  fubjec~ts,  and  tended 
more  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne.  Though  Matilda, 
during  the  life  of  her  uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  fhe  was  become  very  dear  to  the  Englifh 
on  account  of  her  connexions  with  it ;  And  that  people, 
who,  before  the  conqueft,  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  indif- 
ference towards  their  ancient  royal  family,  had  felt  fo 
feverely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that  they  rejected 
with  extreme  regret  on  their  former  liberty,  and  hoped 
for  a  more  equal  and  mild  adminiftration,  when  the 
blood  of  their  native  princes  fhould  be  united  with  that  of 
their  new  fovereigns  K 

But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Henry,   which,    Iflnvaisonfcy 
time  had  been  allowed  for  thefe  virtues  to  produce  their  j,erU 
full  effect,   would   have   fecured    him  poiTeffion  of  the 
crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being  fruftrated  by  the  fad- 
den  appearance  of  Robert,  who  returned  to  Normandy 
about  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  William. 
He  took  poffeffion,  without  oppofition,   of  that  dutchy ;      ik»« 
and  immediately  made  preparations  for  recovering  Eng- 
land, of  which,  during  his  abfences  he  had,  by  Henry's 
intrigues,,  hsxtn  fo  unjuftly  defrauded.     The  great  fame, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Eaft,  forwarded  his  preten- 
fions ;  and  the  Norman  barons,  f«  ,  F  the  corife- 

fc  Eadmer,  p.,  57,  *  Ibia.  *  Korecies,  j>,  468, 
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c  *l  A  p*  qtlences,  exprefTcd  the  fame  difcontent  at  the  reparation 
i  of  the  dutchy  and  kingdom,  which  had  appeared  on  the 
acceffion  of  William.  Robert  de  Belcfme,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Arundel,  William  de  la  Warenne,  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  Walter  Giffard,  Robert  de 
Ponteftaef,  Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  de  Grentmefnil,  and 
many  others  of  the  principal  nobility m,  invited  Robert 
to  make  up  an  attempt  on  England,  and  prornifed,  on 
landing,  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces.  Even  the  fea- 
men  were  affccrcd  with  the  general  popularity  of  his 
name,  and  they  carried  over  to  him  the' greateft  part  of  a 
fleet,  which  had  been  equipped  to  oppofe  his  pafTagc, 
Henry,  in  this  extremity,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  his 
life,  as  well  as  for  his  crown  ;  and  had  rccourfe  to  the 
fuperftitien  of  the  people,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  fenti- 
ment  of  juftice.  He  paid  diligent  court  to  Anfelm,  whofe 
fanctity  and  wifdom  he  pretended  to  revere.  He  confultea 
him  in  all  difficult  emergencies  ;  feemed  to  be  governed 
by  him  in  every  meafure;  prornifed  a  ftricl  regard  to  ec- 
clefiaiHcal  privileges  ;  profeiTed  a  great  attachment  to 
Rome,  and  a  refolution  of  perfevering  in  an  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  decrees  of  councils!,  and  to  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  pontiff.  By  thefe  careffes  and  declarations,  he 
entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the  primate,  whofe  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  and  authority  with  the  barons, 
were  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  him,  in  his  pre  fen  t  fitua- 
tion.  Anfelm  fcrupled  not  to  allure  the  nobles  of  the 
king's  fincerity  in  thofe  profeffions  which  he  made,  of 
avoiding  the  tyrannical  and  opprefli  nment  of  his 

father  and  brother  :  He  even  rode  through  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  recommended  to  the  foldiers  the  d<  fence  of  their 
prince,  reprefented  the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  of  al- 
legiance, and  prognosticated  to  them  th<  ft  happi- 

m  Order.  Vital,  p.  7.    . 
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nrfs  from  the  government  of  fo  wife  and  juft  a  foverergn. 
By  this  expedient,  joined  to  the  influence  of  the  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Mellent,  of  Roger  Bigod,  Richard  de  Red-  1IOI« 
vers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  powerful  barons,  who  ftili 
adhered  to  the  prefent  government,  the  army  was  retained 
in  the  king's  interefls,  and  marched,  with  feeming  union 
and  firmnefs,  to  Oppofe  Robert,  who  had  landed  with  his 
forces  at  Portfmouth. 

The  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  for  fome  Acebmrifo- 
days  without  coming  to  aclion;  and  both  princes,  being  R0be'it. 
apprehenfive  of  the  event,  which  would  probably  be  de- 
cifive,  hearkened  the  more  willingly  to  the  counfels  of 
Anfelm  and  the  other  great  men,  who  mediated  an  ac- 
commodation between  them.  After  employing  fome  ne- 
gotiation, it  was  agreed,  that  Robert  mould  refign  his 
pretenfions  to  England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an 
annual  penfion  of  3000  marks  ;  that,  if  either  of  the 
princes  died  without  iflue,  the  other  fhould  fucceed  to  his 
dominions  ;  that  the  adherents  of  each  fhould  be  par- 
doned, and  reftored  to  all  their  polTeffions  either  in  Nor- 
mandy or  England  ;  and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry 
fhould  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect  the  ene- 
mies of  the  other  n. 

This  treaty,  though  calculated  fo  much  for  Henry's  no*,; 
advantage,  he  was  the  firff.  to  violate.  He  reflored  indeed 
the  eftates  of  all  Robert's  adherents  ;  but  was  fecretly 
determined,  that  noblemen  fo  powerful  and  fo  ill  affe&cd, 
who  had  both  inclination  and  ability  to  difturb  his  go- 
vernment, fhould  not  long  remain  unmolefted  in  their 
prefent  opulence  and  grandeur.  He  began  with  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury,  who  was  watched  for  fome  time  by  fpies, 
and  then  indidled  on  a  charge,  confifting  of  forty-five 
articles.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  knowing  his  own- 
n  Ghron.  Sax,  p,  209.     W.  Malmsf.  p.  156, 
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C  rT-t  P"  gu'frj  as  we^   as   tne   prejudices   of  his  judges,  and  the 
^  power  of  his.  profecutor,  had  recourfe  to  arms  for  defence: 
1I02"    -P.ut  being  foon  fupprefTed  by  the  activity  and  addrefs  of 
Henry,  he  was  banifhed  the  kingdom,  and  his  great  eftate 
was  confifcated.     His  ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  bro- 
thers, Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  and  Roger  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter.    Soon  after  followed  the  profecution  and  condemna- 
tion of  Robert  de  Pontefradt.  and  Robert  de  Mallet,  who 
had  diltinguifhed   themfelves  among:  Robert's  adherents. 
S103.     William  de  Warenne  was  the  next  victim  :   Even  Wil- 
liam carl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  the 
king's   uncle,   having   given   matter  of  fufpicion  againft 
him,  loll  all  the  van;  acquifttions  of  his  family  in  Eng- 
land.    Though  the   ufual   violence   and  tyranny  of  the 
Norman  barons   afforded  a  plaufible  pretence  for  thofe 
profecutions,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  fentences, 
pronounced  againfr.  thefe  noblemen,  v/as  wholly  iniqui- 
tous ;■  men  eafily  faw  or  conjectured,  that  the  chief  part 
of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injuftice  or  illegality  of  their 
conduct.     Robert,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  im- 
prudently ventured  to  come  into  England;  and  he  remon- 
ftrated  with  his  .brother,   in   fevere  terms,    againft  this 
breach  of  treaty:  But  met  with  fo  bad  a  reception,   that 
he  began  to  apprehend   danger  to  his  own  liberty,  and 
was  glad  to  purchafe  an  cfcape,  by  rcfigning  his  penfion. 

The  indifcretion  of  Robert  foon  expofed  him  to  more 
fatal  injuries.  This  prince,  whofe  bravery  and  candor 
procured  him  refpect,  while  at  a  diftance,  had  no  fooncr 
attained  the  pofieflion  of  power,  and  enjoyment  of  peace,- 
than  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  rel;  ed  ;  nd  he  fell  into 
contempt  among  thofe  who  approached  his  perfon,  or  were 
fnbje&ed  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned  to  dif- 
folute  pleafures  and  to  womanim  .  >n,  he  was  fo 

remifs,  both  in  the  care  of  his  treafureand  the  cxercife  of 
his  government,  that  his  fervants  piliaged  his  money  with 

S  imp-... 
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impunity,  ftole  from  him  his  very  clothes,  and  proceeded  C  H  a  P. 
thence  to  practife  every  fpecies  of  extortion  on  his  de-  V-/^/-sj 

rencelefs  fubiects.     The  barons,  whom  a  fevere  admini-      "°3- 

n  •    Anack  of 

fixation  alone  could  have  reftrained,  gave  reins  to  their  Noimandy. 

unbounded  rapine  upon  their  vaflals,  and  inveterate  ani- 
mofities  againft  each  other ;  and  all  Normandv,  during 
the  reign  of  this  benign  prince,  was  become  a  fcene  of 
violence  and  depredation.  The  Normans  at  lad,  obferv- 
ing  the  regular  government,  which  Henry,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  ufurped  title,  had  been  able  to  efrabiifh  in  Eng- 
land, applied  to  him,  that  he  might  ufe  his  authority  for 
the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  diforders  ;  and  they  thereby  af- 
forded him  a  pretence  for  interpofmg  in  the  affairs  of 
Normandy.  Inftead  of  employing  his  mediation,  to  ren- 
der his  brother's  government  refpeclable,  or  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  the  Normans  ;  he  was  only  attentive  to  fup- 
port  his  own  partizans,  and  to  encreafe  their  number  by 
every  art  of  bribery,  intrigue,  and  in  fin  nation.  Having 
found,  in  a  vifit,  which  he  made  to  that  dutchy,  that 
the  nobility  were  more  difpofed  to  pay  fubrnifTion  to  him 
than  to  their  legal  fovereign  ;  he  collected,  by  arbitrary 
extortions  on  England,  a  great  army  and  treafure,  and 
returned  next  year  to  Normandy,  in  a  fituation  to  obtain, 
either  by  violence  or  corruption,  the  dominion  of  that 
province.  He  took  Bayeux  by  ftorm  after  an  obftinate  uoj» 
fiege  :  He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Caen  by  the  voluntary 
fubmimon  of  the  inhabitants  :  But  being  repulfed  at  Fa- 
laife,  and  obliged,  by  the  winter  feafon,  to  raife  the 
ilege,  he  returned  into  England  ;  after  giving  affurances 
to  his  adherents,  that  he  would  perfevere  in  fupporting 
and  protecting  them. 

Next  year,  he  opened  the  campaign  with  the  fiege  of     jio5. 
Tenchebray  ;  and  it  became  evident,  from  his  prepara-  N°"^a  jj! 
tions  and  progrefs,  that  he  intended   to  ufurp  the  entire 
Y  2  poileflion 
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CHAP.  poiTcffion  of  Normandy.     Robert  was  at  laft  rouzed  from 
i^^^j  his  lethargy  ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  earl  of  Mor- 
Ixo6-  ^  taigne  and  Robert  de  Bellefme,  the  king's  inveterate  ene- 
mies, he  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  and  approached  his 
.brother's  camp,  with  a  view  of  finifhing,  in  one  decifive 
battle,  the  quarrel  between  them.     He  was  now  entered 
on  that  fcene  of  action,  in  which  alone  he  was  qualified 
to  excel ;  and  he  fo  animated  his  troops  by  his.  example, 
that  they   threw  the    Englifh  into   confuficn,   and  had 
nearly  obtained  the  victory  c  ;  when  the  flight  of  Bel>- 
lefme  fpread  a  panic  among  the  Normans,  and  occafioned 
their  total  defeat.     Henry,  befides  doing  great  execution 
on  the  enemy,  made  near  ten  thoufand  prifoners  ;  among 
whom  was  duke  Robert  himfelf,  and  all  the  moft  confi- 
derable barons,  who  adhered  to  his  interefts  p.    This  vic- 
tory was  followed  by  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy  : 
Rouen  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror  :  Falaife, 
after  fome  negotiation,  opened  its  gates  ;  and  by  this  ac- 
quifitiori,  befides  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of  an  important 
fortrefs,  he  got  into  his  hands  prince  William,  the  only 
fon  of  Robert :  He  aflembled   the  flares  of  Normandy  ; 
and  having  received  the  homage  of  all  the  vafTals  of  the 
dutchy,  having  fettled  the  government,  revoked  his  bro- 
ther's donations,  and  difmantled  the  eaftles,  lately  built, 
he  returned  into  England,  and  carried  along  with  him  the 
duke  as  prifoner.     That  unfortunate  prince  was  detained 
in  cuflody  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
no  lefs  than  twenty-eight  years,  and  he  died  in  the  caftle 
of  Cardiff  in  Glamcrganfhire  j  happy  if,  without  lofing 
his  liberty,  he  could  have  relinquished  that  power,  which 
he  was  not  qualified  either  to  hold  or  exercife.     Prince 
William  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen 
who  had  married  Robert's  natural  daughter,   and  who> 

*  11.  Hunt.  p.  379.     M.  Paris,  p.  43,     Brompton,  p.  iooz. 
P  Eadmcr,  p.  90,     Chroc  Sax,  p.  214.     Order,  Vital,  p.  Sai, 
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being  a  man  of  probity  and  honour,  beyond  what  was  c  H  ^  P. 
ufual  in  thofe  ages,  executed  the  truft  with  great  affec-  ^r\.~*j 
tion  and  fidelity.  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  followed  li;6« 
Robert  in  the  expedition  to  Jerufalem,  and  who  had  lived 
with  him  ever  fince  in  Normandy,  was  another  illuftrious 
prifoner,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebray  <?.  Henry 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fettled  a  fmall  penfion  on  him, 
with  which  he  retired  ;  and  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in 
England,  totally  neglected  and  forgotten.  This  prince 
was  diftinguifhed  by  perfonal  bravery  :  But  nothing  can 
be  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  mean  talents  in  every  other  re- 
fpecl,  than  that,  notwithftanding  he  pofleffed  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Englifh,  and  enjoyed  the  only  legal  title  to 
the  throne,  he  was  allowed,  during  the  reigns  of  fo  many 
violent  and  jealous  ufurpers,  to  live  unmolefted,  and  go 
to  his  grave  in  peace. 

A  little  after  Henry  had  completed  the  conquefl  of     1107. 
Normandy,  and  fettled  the  government  of  that  province,  tionofthe 
hefinifhed  a  controverfy,  which  had  been  long;  depending  quarrel  with 

•  ,  ,  ,       -         n  Anfelm  the 

between  him  and  the  pope,  with  regard  to  the  mveftitures  primate. 
in  ecclefiaftical  benefices  j  and  though  he  was  here  ob- 
liged to  relinquifh  fomeof  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown, 
he  extricated  himfelf  from  the  difficulty  on  eaiier  terms 
than  moft  princes,  who,  in  that  age,  were  fo  unhappy  as 
to  be  engaged  in  dilputes  with  the  apoftolic  fee.  The 
king's  fituation,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  obliged 
him  to  pay  great  court  to  Anfelm  :  The  advantages, 
which  he  had  reaped  from  the  zealous  friendfhip  of  that 
prelate,  had  made  him  fenfible  how  prone  the  minds  of 
his  people  were  to  fuperftition,  and  what  an  afcendant 
the  ecclefiaftics  had  been  able  to  afl'ume  over  them.  He 
had  feen,  on  the  acceflion  of  his  brother  Rufus,  that, 
though  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  then  violated, 

•9  Chron,  Sax,  p,2i4.     Ann.Waverl,  p,  144, 

Y  3  and 
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CHAP.  ancI  the  inclinations  of  almoft   all  the  barons  thwarted, 

VI. 

^^  ~j  yet  the  authority  of  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  had  pre- 
1107.  vailed  over  all  other  confiderations  :  His  own  cafe,  which 
was  ftill  more  unfavourable,  afforded  an  inftance,  in 
which  the  clergy  had  more  evidently  mown  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.  Thefe  recent  examples,  while  they 
made  him  cautious  not  to  offend  that  powerful  body, 
convinced  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  was  extremely 
his  intereft  to  retain  the  former  prerogative  of  the  crown 
in  filling  offices  of  fuch  vafl  importance,  and  to  check 
the  ecclefiaftics  in  that  independance  to  which  they  vifibly 
afpired.  The  choice,  which  his  brother,  in  a  fit  of 
penitence,  had  made  of  Anfelm,  was  fo  far  unfortunate 
to  the  king's  pretenfions,  that  this  prelate  was  celebrated 
for  his  piety  and  zeal  and  aufterity  of  manners  ;  and 
though  his-  monkifh  devotion  and  narrow  principles  prog- 
nosticated no  great  knowledge  of  the  world  or  depth  of 
policy,  he  was,  on  that  very  account,  a  more  dangerous 
inftrument  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  retained  a 
greater  afcendant  ever  the  bigotted  populace.  The  pru- 
dence and  temper  of  the  king  appear  in  nothing  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  management  of  this  delicate 
affair ;  where  he  was  always  fenfible  that  it  had  be* 
neceffary  for  him  to  rifque  his  whole  crown,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  moft  invaluable  jewel  of  it  p. 

elm  had  no  fooner  returned  from  baniihmentj 
than  his  refufal  to  do  homage  to  the  king  raifed  a  difpute, 
which  Henry  evaded  at  that  critical  juncture,  by  pro- 
mising to  fend  a  meffenger,  in  order  to  compound  the 
matter  with  Pafcal  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal  throne. 
Th2  meffenger,  as  was  probabl  .   n,    returned  with 

an   abfolute   refufal   of  the   king's  demands  <)  ;  and    that 
forfifted.   by  many  reafons,  which  were  well  qualified  to 
rate   on   the    understandings   of  men    in    thole   a 

i  0 

mer,  p.  56.  .  Malm.  p.  :2c. 
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Pafcal  quoted   the  fcriptures  to  prove  that  ChriiT  was  tbec  H  A  P. 

door  ;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  all  eccIefiafHcs.  mud  y_  -v-,_/ 

enter  into  the  church  through  Chrifi  alone,  not  through      1,.°7« 

the  civil  magiftrate,  or  any  profane  laymen  r.      "  It  is 

"  monftrous,"  added  the   pontiff,  "   that  a   ion  fhould 

"  pretend  to  beget  his  father,  or  a  man   to  create  his 

"  God  :  Prieils  are  called   Gods   in  fcripture,  as  being 

<c  the  vicars  of  God:  And  will  you,  by  your  abominable 

"  pretcnfions  to  grant  them  their  inveftiture,-   affume  the 

"  right  of  creating  them  3  ?" 

But  how  convincing  foever  thefe  arguments,  they 
could  not  perfuade  Henry  to  refign  fo  important  a  pre- 
rogative ;  and  perhaps,  as  he  was  pofTeued  of  great 
reflection  and  learning,  he  thought,  that  the  abfurdity  of 
a  man's  creating  his  God,  even  allowing  priefes  to  be 
gods,  was  not  urged  with  the  bell  grace  by  the  Roman 
pontiff.  But  as  he  defired  ftill  to  avoid,  at  leaft  to  delay, 
the  coming  to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  the  church, 
he  perfuaded  Anfelm,  that  he  mould  be  able,  by  farther 
negociation,  to  attain  feme  compofition  with  Pafcal  ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  he  ilifpatched  three  bifhops  to 
Rome,  while  Anfelm  fent  two  meiTengers  of  his  own,  to 
be  more  fully  afTured  of  the  pope's  intentions  c.  Pafcal 
wrote  back  letters  equally  pofitive  and  arrogant  both  to 
the  king  and  primate  ;  urging  to  the  former,  that,  by 
affirming  the  right  of  invefritures,  he  committed  a  kind 
of  fpiritual  adultery  with  the  church,  who  was  the  fpoufe 
of  Chrift,  and  who  muft  not  admit  of  fuch  a  commerce 
with  any  other  perfon  u  ;  and   infilling  with  the  latter, 

T  Eadmer,  p.  60.  This  topic  is  farther  enforced  in  p.  73,  74..  See  alfo 
W.  Malm.   p.  163. 

«  Eadmer,  p.  61.  I  much  fufpeft,  that  this  te:ct  of  fcrirjture  is  a  forgery 
of  his  hoiinefs  :  For  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  Yet  it  pafTed  current 
in  thofe  age?,  and  was  ofien  quoted  by  the  clergy  as  the  foundation  of  their 
power.     See  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  365. 

*  Eadmer,  p.  62.     W,  Malin.  p.225!  u  Eadmer,  p.  63. 

Y  4  that 
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c  H  A  p-  that  the  pretenfions  of  kings  to  confer  benefices  was  the 
V— -v—^  fource  of  all  fimony  ;  a  topic  which  had  but  too  much 
I107'      foundation  in  thofe  acres  w. 

*  Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to  fupprefs 
the  letter  addrefTed  to  himfclf,  and  to  perfuade  the  three 
bifhops  to  prevaricate,  and  affert,  upon  their  epifcopal 
faith,  that  Pafcal  had  allured  them  in  private  of  his  good 
intentions  towards  Henry,  and  of  his  refolution  not  to 
refent  any  future  exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting 
invefHtures ;  though  he  himfelf  fcrupled  to  give  this 
affurance  under  his  hand,  left  other  princes  fhould  copy 
the  example  and  afuime  a  like  privilege  x.  Anfelm's 
two  mefTengers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  to  him,  that 
it  was  impoflible  this  ftory  could  have  any  foundation  : 
But  their  word  was  not  deemed  equal  to  that  of  three 
bifhops  ;  and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his 
caufe,  proceeded  to  fill  the  fees  of  Hereford  and  Salif- 
bury,  and  to  invefl  the  new  bifhops  in  the  ufual  manner  y. 
But  Anfelm,  who,  as  he  had  good  reafon,  gave  no  credit 
to  the  afTeveration  of  the  king's  mefTengers,  refufed  not 
only  to  confecrate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with 
them  ;  and  the  bifhops  themfelves,  finding  how  odious 
they  were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the  enfigns  of  their 
dignity.  The  quarrel  every  day  encreafed  between  the 
kin<r  and  the  primate  :  The  former,  notwithstanding-  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  threw  out  me- 
naces againft  fuch  as  fhould  pretend  to  oppofe  him  in 
exerting  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  crown  :  And 
Anfelm,  fenfible  of  his  own  dangerous  fituation,  defircd 
leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the  cafe 
before  the  fovereign  pontiff.  Henry,  well  pleafed  to  rid 
bimfejf  without  violence  of  fo  inflexible   an  antagoiiift, 

"*  Eadmer,  p.  64,  66.  *  Earner,  ;>   65.      W.  Malm.  p.  2:5. 

y  Eadmer,  p.  66.    W.  Malm.  p.  215.    Ho/cJen,  p.  460,     Sim.  Dunelm. 
p.  22S. 
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readily  granted  him  permiflion.    The  prelate  was  attended  c  ^  A  P. 
to  the  fea-coaft  by  infinite  multitudes,  not  only  monks  u~^— j 
and  clergymen,  but  people  of  all  ranks,  who  fcrupled  not     1,CI-7, 
in  this  manner  to  declare  for  their  primate  againft  their 
fovereign,  and  who  regarded  his   departure  as  the  final 
abolition  of  religion  and   true   piety  in  the  kingdom  % 
The  king,  however,  feized  all  the  revenues  of  his  fee  ; 
and  fent  William  de  Warelwaft  to  negociate  with  Pafcal, 
and  to  find  forne  means  of  accommodation  in  this  delicate; 
affair. 

The  Englifh  minifter  told  Pafcal,  that  his  matter 
would  rather  lofe  his  crown  than  part  with  the  right  of 
granting  inveftitures.  "  And  I,"  replied  Pafcal,  "  would 
"  rather  lofe  my  head  than  allow  him  to  retain  it  \" 
Henry  fecretly  prohibited  Anfelm  from  returning,  unlefs 
he  refolved  to  conform  himfelf  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
f.he  kingdom  ;  and  the  primate  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Lyons,  in  expectation,  that  the  king  would  at  lafi  be 
obliged  to  yield  the  point,  which  was  the  prefent  object. 
of  controverfy  between  them.  Soon  after,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  monaftery  at  Bee  in  Normandy  ; 
and  Henry,  befides  reftoring  to  him  the  revenues  of  his 
fee,  treated  him  with  the  greatest,  refpeel:,  and  held  feveral 
conferences  with  him,  in  order  to  foften  his  oppofition, 
and  bend  him  to  fubmiffion  b.  The  people  of  England, 
who  thought  all  differences  now  accommodated,  were 
inclined  to  blame  their  primate  for  abfenting  himfelf  fo 
long  from  his  charge  ;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from 
his  partizans,  reprefenting  the  neceflky  of  his  fpeedy 
return.  The  total  extinction,  they  told  him,  of  religion 
and  Chriftianity  was  likely  to  enfue  from  the  want  of  his 
fatherly  care  :  The  moft  mocking  cuftoms  prevail  1 
England:    And  the   dread   of   his    feverity   being   now 

a  Eadmer,  p.  71.  a  Eadmer,  p.  73.        \V.  Malm.  p.  225. 

M.  Paris,  p,  40,  b  Hoyejden,  p.  471. 

rem„ .  -d, 
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CHAP,  removed,  fodomy  and  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair 
\_—  y— ,_/  rrn'm   ground   among  all  ranks  of  men,  and  thefe  enor- 
*l''7'     mities  openly  appear  every  where,  without  fenfe  of  fhame 
or  fear  of  punimmentc. 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly  been 
much  admired ;  and  men,  judging  by  fuccefs,  have 
bellowed  the  higheft  eulogies  on'  that  prudence  by  which 
a  power,  from  fuch  (lender  beginnings,  could  advance, 
without  force  of  arms,  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal  and 
almoft  abfolute  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  wifdom 
of  fo  long  a  fucceilion  of  men,  who  filled  the  papal 
throne,  and  who  were  of  fuch  different  ages,  tempers, 
and  interefts,  is  not  intelligible,  and  could  never  have 
place  in  nature.  The  instrument,  indeed,  with  which 
they  wrought,  the  ignorance  and  fupcrflition  of  the 
people,  is  fo  grofs  an  engine,  of  fuch  univerfal  preva- 
lence, and  fo  little  liable  to  accident  or  diforder,  that  it 
may  be  fuccefsful  even  in  the  mofr.  unfkilful  hands  ;  and 
fcarce  any  indifcretion  can  fruitratc  its  operations. 
While  the  court  of  Rome  was  openly  abandoned  to  the 
moft  flagrant  diforders,  even  while  it  was  torn  with 
fchifms  and  factions,  the  power  of  the  church  daily 
made  a  fenfible  progrefs  in  Europe  ;  and  the  temerity  of 
Gregory  and  the  caution  of  Pafcal  were  equally  fortunate 
in  promoting  it.  The  clergy,  feeling  the  neceffity,  which 
they  lay  under,  of  being  protected  againfr.  the  violence  of 
princes,  or  vigour  of  the  laws,  were  well  pleafed  to 
adhere  to  a  foreign  head,  who,  being  removed  from  the 
fear  of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely  employ  the  power 
of  the  whole  church  in  defending  her  antient  or  ufurped 
properties  and  privileges,  when  invaded  in  any  particular 
country  :  The  monks,  defirous  of  an  independance  on 
their  diocefans,  profefied  a  ftill  more  devoted  attachment 
to  the  triple  crown  ;  and  the  ftupid  people  po  fie  fed  no 
nee  or  reafon,  which  they  could  oppofe  to  the  moft 

i  E  dmcr,  p.  8 1. 
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exorbitant  pretenfions.     Nonfenfe  paffed  for  chinonftra-  chap. 

tion  :   The  more  criminal  means  were  iamtirkd  by  the  ( ^^.j 

piety   of  the  end  :     Treaties   were  not   fuppofed   to    be      "Qj. 
binding,  where   the   interefts   of  Gcd    were  ccnceriv     : 
The  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  ftates  had  no  au1 
aoainft  a  divine  right  :    Impudent  i  were  received 

as  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity  :  And  the  cham- 
pions of  holy  church,  if  fuecefsful,  were  celebrated  as 
heroes  ;  if  unfortunate,  were  worshipped  as  martyrs ;  and 
all  events  thus  turned  out  equally  to  the  advantage  of 
clerical  ufurpations.  Pafcal  himfeif,  the  reigning  po;:, 
was,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very  controverfy  concerning 
inveftitures,  involved  in  circumftances,  and  neceffitated 
to  follow  a  conduit,  which  would  have  drawn  difgrace: 
and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince,  that  had  been  fo  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  a  like  Situation.  Kis  perfon  was 
fcized  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  he  was  obliged,  by 
a  formal  treaty,  to  refign  to  that  monarch,  the  right  of 
granting  inveflitures,  for  which  they  had  fo  long  contend- 
ed ':.  In  order  to  add  greater  folemnity  to  this  agreement, 
the  emperor  and  pope  communicated  together  on  the  fame 
hofre ;  one  half  of  which  was  given  to  the  prince,  the 
other  taken  by  the  pontiff:  The  mod  tremendous  impre- 
cations v/ere  publicly  denounced  on  eithei  of  them  who 
Should  violate  the  treaty  :  Yet  no  fooner  did  Pafcal 
recover  his  liberty,  than  he  revoked  ail  his  Gonceffions, 
and  pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication  agaiaft 
the  emperor,  who,  in  the  end,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  terms  required  of  him,  and  to  yield  up  all  his  pre- 
tenfions, which  he  never  could  relume  e. 

The  king  of  England  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the 
fame  dangerous  Situation  :   Pafcal  had  already  excommu- 

d  W.  Malm,  p.  167.  e  Padre  Paolo  Copra  henef.  ecc!e<".  p.  ijz. 

W.  Malmef.p.  170.   Chran.  Abb,  Si.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  O3.    Sim.  Duaelm, 
P-  a33- 
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CHAP,  nicated  the  earl  of  Mellent,  and  the  other  miniflers  of 

vi.  •        . 

t^_-v~^j  Henry,  who  were  inftrumental  in  fupporting  his  preten- 

U07.  fions  f :  He  daily  menaced  the  king  himfelf  with  a  like 
ferltence ;  and  he  fufpended  the  blow  only  to  give  him 
leifure  to  prevent  it  by  a  timely  fubmiffion.  The  malcon- 
tents waited  impatiently  for  the  opportunity  of  difturb- 
ing  his  government  by  confpiracies  and  infurrections  g : 
The  king's  beft  friends  were  anxious  at  the  profpedt  of 
£n  incident,  which  would  fet  their  religious  and  civil 
duties  at  variance  :  And  the  countefs  of  Blois,  his  fifter, 
a  princefs  of  piety,  who  had  great  influence  over  him, 
was  affrighted  with  the  danger  of  her  brother's  eternal 
damnation  h.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  feemed  deter- 
mined to  run  all  hazards,  rather  than  refign  a  prerogative 
of  fuch  importance,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his 
predeceilbrs ;  and  it  feemed  probable,  from  his  great  pru- 
dence and  ability,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fuftain  his 
rights,  and  finally  prevail  in  the  conteft.  While  Pafcal 
and  Henry  thus  flood  mutually  in  awe  of  each  other,  it 
Was  the  more  eafy  to  bring  about  an  accommodation 
between  them,  and  to  find  a  medium,  in  which  they 
might  agree. 
Ccmpromife  Before  bifhops  took  pofTeffion  of  their  dignities,  they 
ulm.  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  pafs  through  two  cere- 

monials :  They  received  from  the  hands  of  the  fovereign 
a  ring  and  crofier,  as  fymbols  of  their  office ;  and  this 
was  called  their  invcftlturc :  They  alfo  made  thofe  fub- 
miflions  to  the  prince,  which  were  required  of  vafTals  by 
the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  received  the  name 
of  homage.  And  as  the  king  might  refufc,  both  to  grant 
the  invejliiure  and  to  receive  the  homage^  though  the 
chapter  had,  by  fome  canons  of  the  middle  age,  been 
endowed  with  the  right  of  election,  the  fovereign  had 

f  Eailrr.er,  p,  79,  £  Ibid.  0.80.  h  Ibid.  p.  79. 

in 
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in  reality  the  fole  power  of  appointing  prelates.  Urban  c  ^L A  p« 
II.  had  equally  deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  of  grant- 
ing inveftiture  and  of  receiving  homage  * :  The  emperors 
never  were  able,  by  all  their  wars  and  negociations,  to 
make  any  diftinc"t.ion  be  admitted  between  them  :  The 
interpofition  of  profane  laymen,  in  any  particular,  was 
ftill  reprefented  as  impious  and  abominable:  And  the 
church  openly  afpired  to  a  total  independance  on  the 
ftate.  But  Henry  had  put  England,  as  well  as  Nor- 
mandy, in  fuch  a  fituation  as  gave  greater  weight  to  his 
negotiations  ;  and  Pafcal  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied  with 
his  refigning  the  right  of  granting  inveftitures,  by  which 
the  fpiritual  dignity  was  fuppofed  to  be  conferred ;  and 
he  allowed  the  bifhops  to  do  homage  for  their  temporal 
properties  and  privileges  k.  The  pontiff  was  well 
pleafed  to  have  made  this  acquifition,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  in  time  involve  the  whole  :  And  the  king,  anxious 
to  procure  an  efcape  from  a  very  dangerous  fituation,  was 
content  to  retain  fome,  though  a  more  precarious  autho- 
rity, in  the  election  of  prelates. 

Af.ter  the  principal  controverfy  was  accommodated, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  adjuft  the  other  differences.  The 
pope  allowed  Anfelm  to  commun.cr.te  with  the  prelates, 
who  had  already  received  inveftitures  from  the  crown  ; 
and  he  only  required  oi  them  fome  fubmiflions  for  their 
paft  mifconduct '.  He  alfo  granted  Anfelm  a  plenary 
power  of  remedying  every  other  diforder,  which,  he  faid, 
might  arife  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  country  m.  Such 
was  the  idea  which  the  popes  then  entertained  of  the 
Englifh  ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  mi- 
ferable  ignorance  in  which  that  people  were  then  plunged, 
than  that  a  man,  who  fat  on  the  papal  throne,  and  who 

i  Eadmer,      p.   91.       W.  Malm.   p.    163.        Sim.   Dunelm.     p.  330, 
k  Eadmer,  p.  91.   W.  Malm,  p,  164,  227.     Hoveden,  p.  471.     M.Paii», 

p.  43.     T.  Rudb.  p.  274.     Brorapton,  p.  1000.     Wilkins,  p.  303.    Chron. 

Dunft.  p.  21,  1  Eadmer,  p.  87,  m  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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C  H  A  P.  fuMfted  by  abfurdities  an'd  nonfenfe,  mould  think  him- 

vi  J  ,  . 

^/-\/~*v  felf  intitled  to  treat  them  as  barbarians. 

I107.  ^  During  the  courfe  of  thefe  controverficsj  a  fynod  Was 
held  at  Weftminfterj  where  the  king,  intent  only  on  the 
main  difpute,  allowed  fbrhe  canons  of  lefs  confcquence  fid 
be  enabled,  which  tended  to  promote  the  ufurpations  of 
the  clergy.  The  celibacy  of  priefts  was  enjoined  ;  a 
point  which  it  was  (till  found  very  difficult  to  carry  into 
execution  :  And  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
within  the  feventh  degree  of  affinity  p.  By  this  contri- 
vance, the  pope  augmented  the  profits,  which  he  reaped 
from  granting  difpenfationS  ;  and  likewife  thofe  from  di- 
vorces. For  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare,  and 
pariih  regifters  were  not  regularly  kept,  it  was  not  eafy 
to  afceftain  the  degrees  of  affinity  even  among  people  of 
rank  ;  and  any  man,  who  had  money  fufficieftt  to  pay  for 
it,  might  obtain  a  divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife  was 
more  nearly  related  to  him  than  .was  permitted  by  the 
tanons.  The  fynod  alfo  patted  a  vote,  prohibiting  the 
laity  from  wearing  long  hair  °.  The  averfion,  of  the  cler- 
gy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to  England.  When 
the    king   Went    to    Non  before    he    had    con- 

quered that  pros  (hop  of  Secz,    in  a  formal 

harangue,  earneftly  es  i  :  the  manifold 

diforders  under  which  the  government  laboured,  and  to 
oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hait  in  a  decent  form* 
Henry,  though  h  prerogatives  to 

the  church,  •   ;th  his  hi 

cut  it  in  the  form  which  tl  .  him,  and  obi    -  I 

all  the  courtiers  to  imitate  his  example 
w»rs  The  acquifition  of  Norn1  1  t  point  cf 

a  roa  ■       Hcniy'u  ami  being  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his 

l.imily,  and  the  only  in   his  pof- 

feilion,  gave  him  ghtorcoi  oon- 

h  EaJmer,  p.  6",  6S.     Speln  il,  ii.  p   «2.  °  E.»dm<rr, 

p.  63.  816. 
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linent  :  But  the  iniuftice  of  his  usurpation  was  the  fource  c  *f  A  P. 

J  VI, 

of  great  inquietude,  involved  him  in  frequent  wars,  ana  ^ 

obliged  him  to  impofe  on  his  Englifh  fubjects  thofe  many  no? 
heavy  and  arbitrary  taxes,  of  which  all  the  hiilorians  of 
that  age  unanimoufly  complain  •*.  His  nephew,  Wil- 
liam, was  but  fix  fears  of  age,  when  he  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
his  reafon  for  intrufting  that  important  charge  to  a  man 
of  fo  unblemifhed  a  character,  w*as  to  prevent  all  malig- 
nant fufpicions,  in  cafe  any  accident  fhculd  befal  the  life 
of  the  young  prince.  He  foon  repented  of  his  choice;  III0 
but  when  he  defired  to  recover  pofTeflion  of  William's 
perfon,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried  him  to  the 
court  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  him  protection  r. 
In  proportion  as  the  prince  grew  up  to  man's  eftate,  he 
difcovered  virtues  fuitable  to  his  birth  ;  and  wandering 
through  different  courts  of  Europe,  excited  the  friendly 
companion  of  many  princes,  and  raifed  a  general  indig- 
nation againft  his  uncle,  who  had  fo  unjufrly  bereaved 
him  of  his  inheritance.  Lewis  the  Grofs,  fon  of  Philip, 
was  at  this  time  king  of  France,  a  brave  and  generous 
prince,  who,  having  been  obliged,  during  the  life-time 
of  his  father,  to  fly  into  England,  in  order  to  efcape  the 
perfections  cf  his  ftep -mother  Bertrude,  had  been  pro- 
tected by  Henry,-  and  had  thence  conceived  a  peffonal 
friendfnip  for  him.  But  thefe  ties'  were  foon  diffolvLJ 
after  the  acceffion  of  Lewis,  who  found  his  kiterefrs  to  be 
in  fo  many  particulars  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh 
monarch,  and  who  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  annexation  of  Normandy  to  England.  He  joined, 
therefore,  the  counts  of  Anjou  and  Fhnders  in  giving  dif- 
quict  to  Henry's  government ;  and  this  monarch,  in  or- 
der to  defend  his  foreign  dominion:,  found  himfejf  obliged 

q  Eadmer,    p.    83.     Chron.    Sax.    p,  211,-  212,    aij,    2iQj  zzQ;  ?•- 
H.  Hunt,  p.  380.     Hoveiien,  p.  470,      Ann.  Waver.',  p.  143, 
*  Order.  Vical.  p,  Sj7- 

to 
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chap.  t0  g0  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  refided  two  year*:. 
\m^^^^J  The  war  which  enfued  among  thofe  princes  was  attended 

mo.  with  no  memorable  event,  and  produced  only  flight  fkir- 
rnifhes  on  the  frontiers,  agreeably  to  the  weak  condition 
of  the  fovereigns  in  that  age,  whenever  their  fubjects 
were  not  rouzcd  by  fome  great  and  urgent  occafion. 
Henry,  by  contracting  his  eldefl  fon,  William,  to  the 
daughter  of  Fulk,  detached  that  prince  from  the  alliance, 
and  obliged  the  others  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
him.  This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  ne- 
phew, William,  retired  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  efpoufcd  his  caufe  ;  and  the  king  of  France, 
having  foon  after,  for  other  reafons,  joined  the  party,  a 
new  war  was  kindled  in  Normandy,  which  produced  no 

jiiS.  event  more  memorable  than  had  attended  the  former.  At 
laft  the  death  of  Baldwin,  who  was  flain  in  an  aclion  near 
Eu,  gave  fome  refpite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him  to  car- 
ry on  war  with  more  advantage  againft  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himielf  unable  to  wreft  Normandy 
from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourfe  to  the  dan- 
gerous expedient,  of  applying  to  the  fpiritual  power,  and 
of  affording  the  ecclefiaftics  a  pretence  to  interpofe  in  the 
temporal  concerns  of  princes.  He  carried  young  Wil- 
liam to  a  general  council,  which  was  afiembled  at  Rheims 
by  pope  Calixtus  II.  prefented  the  Norman  prince  to 
them,  complained  of  the  manifeft  ufurpation  and  injufKce 
of  Henry,  craved  the  aflifcance  of  the  church  for  reinflat- 
ing  the  true  heir  in  his  dominions,  and  reprefented  the 
enormity  of  detaining  in  captivity  fo  brave  a  prince  as  Ro- 
bert, one  of  the  molt  eminent  champions  of  the  crofs, 
and  who,  by  that  very  quality,  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  holy  fee.  Henry  knew  how 
to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet 
with  dexterity.  He  had  fern  over  the  Engl  all  bifhops  to 
this  fynod  j  but  at  the  fame  time  had  \y.  rncJ  them^ 

if 
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if  any  farther  claims  were  flarted  by  the  pope  or  the  eccle- 
fiaftics,  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  England,  and  maintain  the  prerogatives  tranf-  ,n9« 
mitted  to  him  by  his  anceftors.  "  Go,"  faid  he  to  them, 
"  falute  the  .pope  in  my  name  ;  hear  his  apofcolical  pre- 
44  cepts ;  but  take  care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inven- 
"  tions  into  my  kingdom."  Finding,  however,  that  it 
would  be  eafier  for  him  to  elude  than  oppofe  the  efforts  of 
Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambafladors  orders  to  gain  the  pcpe 
and  his  favourites  by  liberal  prefents  and  promifes.  The 
complaints  of  the  Norman  prince  were  thenceforth  heard 
with  great  coldnefs  by  the  council ;  and  Calixtus  con- 
fefTed,  after  a  conference,  which  he  had  the  fame  fummer 
with  Henry,  and  when  that  prince  probably  renewed  his 
prefents,  that,  of  all  men,  whom  he  had  ever  yet  been, 
atquainted  with,  he  was,  beyond  companion,  the  moic 
eloquent  and  perfuafive. 

The  warlike  meafures  of  Lewis  proved  as  ineffectual  as. 
his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a  fcheme  for  furprifing  Noyon  ; 
but  Henrv,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  deiign, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  fuddenly  attacked 
the  French  at  Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards it.  A  fharp  conflict  enfued  ;  where  prince  Wil- 
liam behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  himfelf 
was  in  the  moil  imminent  danger.  He  was  wounded  in. 
the  head  by  Crifpin,  a  gallant  Norman  officer,  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  William  s ;  but  being  rather  ani- 
mated than  terrified  by  the  blow,  he  immediately  beat  his 
antagonift.  to  the  ground,  and  fo  encouraged  his  troops 
by  the  example,  that  they  put  the  French  to  total  rout, 
and  had  very  nearly  taken  their  king  prifoner.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  perfons,  engaged  in  this  fkirmifh,  rendered  it 
the  moft  memorable  action  of  the  war :  For  in  ether  re- 
spects, it  was  not  of  great  importance.     There  were  nine! 

*  H.  Hunt,  p,  3S1."     M,  Paris,  p.  47.     Diceto,  p.  503. 
Vol,   I,  Z  hundred 
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CHAP,  hundred  horfemen,  who  fought  on  both  fides  ;  yet  were 
i_^J^,  there  only  two  perfons  flain.     The  reft  were  defended  by 
"19.      that  heavy  armour,  worn  by  the  cavalry  in  thofe  times  *. 
An  accommodation  foon  after  enfued  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  ;  and  the  interefts  of  young  Wil- 
liam were  entirely  neglcdled  in  it, 

irso.  But  this  public  profperity  of  Henry  was  much  over- 

prince  Wil-  balanced  by  a  domeftic  calamity,  which  befel  him.     His 
m*  only  fon,    William,    had  now  reached    his   eighteenth- 

year  ;  and  the  king,  from  the  facility  with  which  he 
himfelf  had  ufurped  the  crown,  dreading  that  a  like  re- 
volution might  fubvert  h-is  family,  had  taken  care  to  have 
him  recognized  fucceflbr  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,- 
and  had  carried  him  over  to  Normandy,  that  he  might 
receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  dutchy.  Th? 
kino-,  on  his  return,  fet  fail  from  Barfleur,  and  was  foon 
carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  fight  of  land.  The  prince 
was  detained  by  fome  accident ;  and  his  failors,  as  well 
as  their  captain,  Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  having  fpent  the 
interval  in  drinking,  were  fo  fluttered,  that,  being  in  a 
hurry  to  follow  the  king,  they  heedlefsly  carried  the  fhip 
on  a  rock,  where  fhe  immediately  foundered.  William 
tvas  put  into-  the  long-boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  fhip  j 
when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  filler,  the  countefs 
of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  feamen  to  row  back  in  hopes  of 
faving  her :  But  the  numbers,  who  then  crowded  in, 
foon  funk  the  boat ;  and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue 
periihed.  Above  an  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen, 
of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Normandy,  were 
loft  on  this  occafion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen  was  the  only 
perfon  on  board  who  efcaped  ":  He  clung  to  the  niaft, 
*nd  was  taken   up  next  morning  by  fifhermen.     Fitz- 

e  Order.  Vital,  p.  854.  u  Sim.  Duntlm.  p.  a4»,     Alured  Be- 

vetl.  p.  I4;- 

Stephen*, 
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Stephens,  the  captain,  took  hold  alfo  of  the  mail;    but'C  HA  P. 
being  informed  by  the  butcher,  that  prince  William  had  x^^^J 
perifhed,  he  faid,  that  he  would  not  furvive  the  difafter  ;      1J2°« 
and  he  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the  fea  w.     Henry 
entertained  hopes  for  three  days,  that  his  fon  had  put  into 
fome  diitant  port  of  England  :    But  when  certain  intelli- 
gence of  the  calamity  was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away  ; 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  he  never  after  was  feen   to 
fmile,  nor  ever  recovered  his  wonted  chcarfulnefs  x. 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded,  in  one  refpecl, 
as  a  misfortune  to  the  Englifh ;  becaufe  it  was  the  im- 
mediate fource  of  thofe  civil  wafs,  which,  after  the  de- 
mife  of  the  king,  caufed  fuch  confufion  in  the  kingdom  : 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  young  prince  had  enter- 
tained a  violent  averfion  to  the  natives  ;  and  had  been 
heard  to  threaten,  that,  when  he  fhould  be  king,  he 
would  make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn  them 
into  beafts  of  burthen.  Thefe  prepofTeffions  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  who,  though  he  was  wont,  when  it 
might  ferve  his  purpofe,  to  value  himfelf  on  his  birth,  as 
a  native  of  England  y,  fhowed,  in  the  courfe  of  his  go- 
vernment, an  extreme  prejudice  againft  that  people.  All 
hopes  of  preferment,  to  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  dig- 
nities, were  denied  them  during  this  whole  reign  ;  and 
any  foreigner,  however  ignorant  or  worthlefs,  was  fure 
to  have  the  preference  in  every  competition  z.  As  the 
Englifh  had  given  no  difturbance  to  the  government  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  this  inveterate  antipathy,  in 
a  prince  of  lb  much  temper  as  well  as  penetration,  forms 
a  prefumption,  that  the  Englifh  of  that  age  were  ftill  a 
rude  and  barbarous  people  even  compared  to  the  Normans, 
and  impreffes  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon manners. 

w  Order.  Vital,  p.  868.  x  Hoveden,  p.  476.     Order.  Vital, 

p.  S69.  )'  Gul,  Neub.  lib,  1.  cap.  3.  z  Eadmer,  p.  no. 

Z  2  Prince 
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Prince  William  left  no  children  ;  and  the  kins  had 
not  now  any  legitimate  iffue  ;  except  one  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, whom,  in  1  no,  he  had  betrothed,  though  only  eight 
yeitrs  of  age  a,  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  whom  he 
had  then  fent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany  *•  But  as 
her  abfence  from  the  kingdom,  and  her  marriage  into  a 
foreign  family,  might  endanger  the  fucceffion,  Henry, 
who  was  now  a  widower,  was  induced  to  marry  in  hopes 
King's  fe-  of  having  male  heirs ;  and  he  made  his  addrefles  to  Adelais, 
daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lovaine,  and  niece  of  pope 
lIzt>  Calixtus,  a  young  princefs  of  an  amiable  perfon  b.  But 
Adelais  brought  him  no  children  ;  and  the  prince,  who 
was  moft  likely  to  difpute  the  fuccemon,  and  even  the 
immediate  pofTeffion  of  the  crown,  recovered  hopes  of 
fubverting  his  rival,  who  had  fucceffively  feized  all  his 
patrimonial  dominions.  William,  the  fon  of  duke  Ro- 
bert, was  ftill  protected  in  the  French  court  j  and  as 
Henry's  connections  with  the  count  of  Anjou  were  broken 
oft  by  the  death  of  his  fon,  Fulk  joined  the  party  of  the 
unfortunate  prince,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  affilted  him  in  raifing  difturbances  in  Normandy. 
But  Henry  found  the  means  of  drawing  off  the  count  of 
Anjou,  by  forming  anew  with  him  a  nearer  connexion 
than  the  former,  and  one  more  material  to  the  interefls  of 
1 127.  that  count's  family.  The  emperor,  his  fon-in-law,  dy- 
ing without  iflue,  he  beftowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Fulk,  and  endeavoured  to  enfure  her  fuc- 
cemon, by  having  her  recognized  heir  to  all  his  domi- 
nions, -and  obliging  the  barons  both  of  Normandy  and 
England  to  fwcar  fealty  to  her.  He  hoped,  that  the 
choice  of  this  hufband  would  be  more  agreeable  to  all  his 
fubjects  than  that  of  the  emperor  j  as  fecuring  them  from 
the  fears  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and  diftant 
potentate,  who  might  bring  them  into  fubjection,  and- 

•"*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  215.     W.  Malm.  p.  166.     Or<J«r,  Vital,  p.  8  3. 
*  See  note  [M  J  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
b  Chron.  Sax.  p.  223.     W,  M4m.  t>,  165, 
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reduce  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a  province  :  But  the  CHAP, 
barons  were  difpleafed,  that  a  ftep  fo  material  to  national  v^vxj 
intereils  had  been  taken  without  confuting  them0;  and  "a8> 
Henry  had  experienced  too  fenfibly  the  turbulence  of  their 
difpofition,  not  to  dread  the  effects  of  their  refentment. 
It  feemed  probable,  that  his  nephew's  party  might  gain 
force  from  the  encreafe  of  the  malcontents  :  An  acceffion 
of  power,  which  that  prince  acquired  a  little  after,  tended 
to  render  his  pretenfions  ftiil  more  dangerous.  Charles, 
earl  of  Flanders,  being  affaflinated  during  the  celebration 
of  divine  fervice,  king  Lewis  immediately  put  the  voung 
prince  in  poffeliion  of  that  county,  to  which  he  had  pre- 
tenfions, in  the  right  of  his  grandmother  Matilda,  wife  to 
the  Conqueror.  But  William  furvived  a  very  little  time 
this  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  feemed  to  open  the  way 
to  ftill  farther  profperity.  He  was  killed  in  a  fkirmifh 
with  the  landgrave  of  Alface,  his  competitor  for  Flan- 
ders ;  and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  prefent,  to  the 
jealoufy  and  inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government  confifts 
in  the  profound  tranquillity,  which  he  eftablifhed  and  main- 
tained throughout  all  his  dominions  during  the  greateft 
part  of  his  reign.  The  mutinous  barons  were  retained  an 
fubjeclion  ;  and  his  neighbours,  in  every  attempt  which 
they  made  upon  him,  found  him  fo  well  prepared,  that 
they  were  difcouraged  from  continuing  or  renewing  their 
enterprizes.  In  order  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Welfh,  he  brought  over  fome  Flemings  in  the  year  1 1 1  r, 
and  fettled  them  in  Pembrokefhire,  v/here  they  long  main- 
tained a  different  language,  and  cuftoms,  and  manners, 
from  their  neighbours.  Though  his  government  feems 
to  have  been  arbitrary  in  England,  it  was  judicious  and 
prudent  j  and  was  as  little  oppreflive  as  the  neceflity  of  his 

c  W.  Malm.  p.  ijr.  The  annals  of  Waverly,  p  ijo,  fay,  that  the  king 
alked  and  obtained  the  content  of  all  the  baions, 
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CHAP,  affairs  would  permit.  He  wanted  not  attention  to  the 
\__,.-  '_j  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  hiflorians  mention  in  particu- 
_.  1 1 28.  ]ar  the  levying  of  purveyance,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
moderate  and  reftrain.  The  tenants  in  the  king's  demefne 
lands  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  fupply  gratis  the  court 
with  provifions,  and  to  furnifh  carriages  on  the  fame  hard 
terms,  when  the  king  made  a  progrefs,  as  he  did  fre- 
quently, into  any  of  the  counties.  Thefe  exact  ions  were 
fo  grievous,  and  levied  in  fo  licentious  a  manner,  that 
the  farmers,  when  they  heard  of  the  court's  approach, 
often  deferted  their  houfes,  as  if  an  enemy  had  invaded 
the  country1'  ;  and  flickered  their  perfons  and  iamilics  in 
the  woods,  from  the  iniults  of  the  king's  retinue.  Henry 
prohibited  thofe  enormities,  and  punifhed  the  perfons 
guilty  of  them  by  cutting  off  their  hands,  legs,  or  other 
members e.  But  the  prerogative  was  perpetual ;  the  re- 
medy applied  by  Henry  was  temporary  ;  and  the  violence 
itfelf  of  this  remedy,  fo  far  from  giving  fecurity  to  the 
people,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the  povern- 
ment,  and  threatened  a  quick  return  of  like  abufes. 

One  great  and  difficult  object  of  the  king's  prudence 
was  the  guarding  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  pope,  in  the  year  nor,  had  fenjt  Guy, 
archbifhop  of  Vienne.  as  legate  into  Britain  ;  and  thouah. 
he  was  the  firft  that  for  many  years  had  appeared  there  in 
that  character,  and  his  commiffion  gave  general  furprizer, 
the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  and  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority.  But  in 
the  year  1116,  Anfelm,  abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  who  was 
coming  over  with  a  like  legantine  comrruiTion,  was  pro- 

*  li.'miT,  p.  94.     Chron,  Sax.  p.  zii.  e  Ead.ner,  p.  94. 

*  Jbid.  p.  58. 
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l>jbited  from  entering  the  kingdom  s  ;  and  pope  Calixtus,  C  HA  P. 
who  in  his  turn  was  then  labouring  under  many  difficul-  ^_ vr!^ 
ties,  by  reafon  of  the  pretenfions  of  Gregory,  an  anti-  »»**• 
pope,  was  obliged  to  promife,  that  he  never  would  for  the 
future,  except  when  folicited  by  the  king  himfelf,  fend 
-any  legate  into  England  \  Notwithstanding  this  engage- 
ment, the  pope,  as  foon  as  he  had  fupprefTed  his  antago- 
nift,  granted  the  cardinal  de  Crema  a  legantine  commif- 
fion  for  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  king,  who  by  reafon  of 
his  nephew's  intrigues  and  invafions,  found  himfelf  at 
that  time  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  exercife  of  this  commiflion  '.  A  fynod  was  called  by 
the  legate  at  London  ;  where,  among  other  canons,  a  vote 
paffed,  enacting  fevere  penalties  on  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  k.  The  cardinal,  in  a  public  harangue,  declared 
it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  that  a  prieft  mould 
dare  to  confecrate  and  touch  the  body  of  Chrifr.  imme- 
diately after  he  had  rifen  from  the  fide  of  a  ftrumpet :  For 
that  was  the  decent  appellation  which  he  gave  to  the  wives  of 
the  clergy.  But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next  night,  the 
officers  of  juflice,  breaking  into  a  diforderly  houfe,  found 
the  cardinal  in  bed  with  a  courtezan  '  ;  an  incident  which 
threw  fuch  ridicule  upon  him,  that  he  immediately  ftole 
out  of  the  kingdom  :  The  fynod  broke  up  ;  and  the  ca^ 
nons  againft  the  marriage  of  clergymen  were  worfe  exe-^ 
cuted  than  ever  m. 

Henry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  revolution 
of  conceflions  and  encroachments,  fent  William,  then, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  remonilrate  with  the  court 

E  Hoveden,  p.  474.  h  Earner,  p.  125,  137,  138. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  p.  2x9.  k   Spelm.  Cone.  vol.  i\.  p.  34. 

'  Hoveden,  p.  478.  M.  Paris,  p.  48.  Matth.  Weft,  ad  ana.  1115.  H, 
Huntingdon,  p.  381.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  laft  writer,  who  was  a 
Clergyman  as  well  as  the  others,  makes  an  apology  for  ufing  fuch  freedom  with 
th«  fathers  of  the  church  ;  tut  fays,  that  the  facl  was  notorieus,  and  ought 
jlQt  to  be  concealed,  *n  Chron.  Sax.  p.  134, 
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C  H  A  P.  of  Rome  a^ainft  thofe  abufes,  and  to  alTert  the  liberties 

vi.        I  7    ■  :  *■  '• 

^r-v,^,.  of  the  Englifh  church.    It  was  a  ufual  maxim  with  every 

u:8.  pope,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any 
psetenfion,  to  grant  princes  or  ftates  a  power  which  they 
had  always  exercifed,  to  refume  at  a  proper  juncture  the 
claim  v/hich  feemed  to  be  refigned,  and  to  pretend,  that 
the  civil  magiitrate  had  pofTeffed  the  authority  only  from 
a  fpecial  indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontiff".  After  this 
manner,  the  pope,  finding  that  the  French  nation  would 
not  admit  his  claim  of  granting  inveftitures,  had  pafTed  a 
bull,  giving  the  king  that  authority  ;  and  he  now  prac- 
tifed  a  like  invention  to  elude  the  complaints  of  the  king 
of  England.  He  made  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  his 
legate,  renewed  his  commiffion  from  time  to  time,  and 
flill  pretended,  that  the  rights,  which  that  prelate  had 
ever  exercifed  as  metropolitan,  were  entirely  derived  from 
the  indulgence  of  the  apoiLolic  fee.  The  Englifh  princes, 
.and  Henry  in  particular,  who  were  glad  to  avoid  any  im- 
mediate contefl  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature,  commonly  ac- 
quiefced  by  their  filence  in  thefe  pretentions  of  the  court 
©f  Rome  *. 

ijji.  As  every  thing  in  England  remained   in  tranquillity, 

Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  vifit  to  Norman- 
dy, to  which  he  was  invited,  as  well  by  his  affection  for 
that  country,  as  by  his  tendernefs  for  his  daughter,  the 
emprefs  Matilda,  who  was  always  his  favourite.     Some 

ii 33.  time  after,  that  princefs  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Henry  ;  and  the  king,  farther  to  en- 
lure  her  fucceffion,  made  all  the  nobility  of  England  and 
Normandy  renew  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  had  al- 
ready fvvorn  to  her  H.  The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the 
(nth  faction  which  he  reaped  from  his  daughter's  company, 
who  bore  fucceffively  two  other  fons,  made  his  refid 

note  [N]  at  U>c  end  of  die  volume,  *  W,  Mdm.  p.  J77. 
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in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to  him0  ;  and  he  feemed  de^  CHAP, 
termined  to  pafs   the  reft  of  his   days  in   that  country  j  v^-\<^s^ 
when  an  incurfipn  of  the  Welfh  obliged  him  to  think  of     JI35* 
returning  into  England.     He  was  preparing  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  at  St.  Denis  le  iftof  Dec, 
Forment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a  food. 
which  always  agreed  better  with  his  palate  than  his  con- 
ftitution  p.     He  died  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,     Death 
and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his   reign  ;    leaving  by  will   his 
daughter,  Matilda,    heir  of  all   his   dominions,  without 
making  any  mention  of  her  hufband  Geoffrey,   who  had 
given  him  feveral  caufes  of  difpleafure  °.. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  that  has  t"r  of  Henry, 
filled  the  Englifli  throne,  and  poffefTed  all  the  great  qua- 
lities both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which 
could  fit  him  for  the  high  ftation,  to  which  he  attained. 
His  perfon  was  manly,  his  countenance  engaging,  his 
eyes  clear,  ferene,  and  penetrating.  The  affability  of  his 
addrefs  encouraged  thofe  who  might  be  overawed  by  the 
fenfe  of  his  dignity  or  of  his  wifclom ;  and  though  he 
often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he  knew  how  to 
temper  it  with  difcretion,  and  ever  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
all  ifhlecent  familiarities  with  his  courtiers.  His  fuperior 
eloquence  and  judgment  would  have  given  him  an  afcen- 
dant  even  had  he  heen  born  in  a  private  ftation  ;  and  his 
perfonal  bravery  would  have  procured  him  refpec"r,  though 
it  had  been  lefs  fupported  by  art  and  policy.  By  his  great 
prpgrefs  in  literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Beau-derc 
or  the  fcholar  :  But  his  application  to  thofe  fedent?ry 
purfuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity  and  vigilance  of 
his  government ;  and  though  the  learning  of  that  age  was 
better  fitted  to  corrupt  than  improve  the  undejftanding, 
his  natural  good  fenfe  preferved  itfcif  untainted  both  from 

o  H.  Hunt.  p.  315.  p  H,  Hunt,  0.  385,     IvJ.  Paris,  p,  50* 

%  W,  Malm,  p.  17S, 
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CHAP.  (fcc  pedantry  and  fuperftition,  which  were  then  fo  preva- 
^.— ss-^j  lent  among  men  of  letters.  His  temper  was  fufceptible 
J335«  of  the  fentiments  as  well  of  friendfhip  as  of  refentment r ; 
and  his  ambition,  though  high,  might  be  deemed  mode- 
rate and  reafonable,  had  not  his  conduct  towards  his 
brother  and  nephew  fhowed  that  he  was  too  much  dif- 
pofed  to  facriiice  to  it  all  the  maxims  of  julHce  and; 
equity.  But  the  total  incapacity  of  Robert  for  govern- 
ment afforded  his  younger  brother  a  reafon  or  pretence  for 
feizing  the  fecpter  both  of  England  and  Normandy  ;  and 
when  violence  and  ufurpation  are  once  begun,  neceffity 
obliges  a  prince  to  continue  in  the  fame  criminal  courfc* 
and  engages  him  in  meafures,  which  his  better  judgment 
and  founder  principles  would  otherwife  have  induced  him 
to  reject  with  warmth  and  indignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addicted  to  women  ;  and  hif- 
torians  mention  no  lefs  than  feven  illegitimate  fons  and 
fix  daughters  born  to  him  s.  Hunting  was  alfo  one  of 
his  favourite  amufements  ;  and  he  exercifed  great  rigour 
againft  thofe  who  encroached  on  the  royal  forefts,  which 
were  augmented  during  this  reign  ',  though  their  number 
and  extent  were  already  too  great.  To  kill  a  frag  was  as 
criminal  as  to  murder  a  man  :  Pie  made  all  the  dogs  be 
mutilated,  which  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his  forefts : 
And  he  fometimes  deprived  his  fubjects  of  the  liberty  of 
hunting  on  their  own  lands,  or  even  cutting  their  own 
woods.  In  other  refpects,  he  executed  juftice,  and  that 
with  rigour;  the  beft  maxim  which  a  prince  in  that  age 
could  follow.  Stealing  was  fir  ft  made  capital  in"  this 
.-  '  reign  u :  Falfe  coining,  which  was  then  a  very  common 
crime,  and  by  which  the  money  had  been  extremely  debaild, 

»  Order.  Vital,  p.  805,  »  Cul.  Gemet.  lib.  8.  cap.  29. 

*  W.  Malm.  p.  179.  u  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  131.     Brompton, 

p.  ioco.     Flcr.  Wigsrn.  p.  653*     Hovcden,  p.  471. 
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was  punched  feverely  by  Kenry  w.     Near  fifty  criminals  C  H  a  p' 

of  this  kind  were  at  one  time  hanged  or  mutilated  ;  and  ^_^_^  ' , 

though  thefe  punifhments  feem  to  have  been  exercifed  in  "35* 
a  manner  fomewhat  arbitrary,  they  were  grateful  to  the 
people,  more  attentive  to  prefent  advantages,  than  jealous 
of  general  laws.  There  is  a  code,  which  pafTes  under 
the  name  of  Henry  I.  but  the  bed  antiquaries  have  agreed 
to  think  it  fpurious.  It  is  however  a  very  ancient  com- 
pilation, and,  may  be  ufeful  to  inftrucT:  us  in  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  times.  We  learn  from  it,  that  a  great 
diftin&ion  was  then  made  between  the  Englifh  and  Nor- 
mans, much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  x.  The  deadly 
feuds  and  the  liberty  of  private  revenge,  which  had  been 
avowed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  were  ftill  continued,  and 
were  not  yet  wholly  illegal  J\ 

Among  the  laws,  granted  on  the  king's  acceflion,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  re-union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  enacled  z.  But  this 
law,  like  the  articles  of  his  charter,  remained  without  ef- 
fe£t,  probably  from  the  oppofition  of  archbifhop  Anfelrr. 

Henry  on  his  acceffion,  granted  a  charter  to  London, 
which  fecms  to  have  been  the  firft  ftep  towards  rendering 
that  city  a  corporation.  Ey  this  charter,  the  city  was 
empowered  to  keep  the  farm  of  Middlefex  at  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  to  elect  its  own  fheriiTand  jufticiary, 
and  to  hold  picas  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  exempted 
from  Scot,  Danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the 
'king's  retinue,  Thefe,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  court  of  Huttings,  wardmotes,  and  com- 
mon  halls,  and  their  liberty  of  hunting  in  Middlefex  and 
Surrey,  are  the  chief  articles  of  this  charter2. 

w  Sim,  Dundm.  p.  23 1.    Erompton,  p.  icco.    Hcveden,  p.  471.  Anna!. 
Waved,  p.  149.  *  LL.  Hen.  1.  §  18,  75.  Y  LL.  Hen.  §  82. 

z  Spellm.  p.  305.     Bidckftone,  voj.  iii.  p.  63.     Coke,  2,  Inft.  70. 
*  Lambardi  Archaionoir.ia  ex  edit.  Twifden  Wilkins,  p.  435. 
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C  *v  A  P*  ^T  *s  ^"a^b»  t^"iat  ^^  Prmce?  from  indulgence  to  his 
V^ /""*»<  tenants,  changed  the  rents  of  his  demefnes,  which  were 
'^SS*  formerly  paid  in  kind,  into  money,  which  was  more  ea- 
sily remitted  to  the  Exchequer.  But  the  great  fcarcity  of 
coin  would  render  that  commutation  difficult  to  be  exe- 
cuted, while  at  the  fame  time  provifions  could  not  be  fent 
to  a  diftant  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  This  affords  a  pro- 
bable reafon,  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  fo  fre- 
quently changed  their  place  of  abode  :  They  carried  their 
court  from  one  palace  to  another,  that  they  might  confume 
upon  the  fpot  the  revenue  of  their  feveral  demefnes. 

fc  Dial,  de  Scaccario,  lib.  I,  cap.  7, 
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CHAP.      VII. 
STEPHEN. 

Acceffion  of  Stephen War  with  Scotland In- 

furreclion  in  favour  of  Matilda Stephen  taken 

prifoner Matilda  crowned Stephen  releafed 

— - — Refiored  to  the  crown Continuation  of  the 

civil  wars- Compromife  between  the  king  and 

prince  Henry Death  of  the  king. 

N  the  progrefs  and  fettlement  of  the  feudal  lav/,  the  c  H  A  p* 
male  fucceffion  to  fiefs  had  taken  place  fome  time  i_      ',_'.   j 
before  the  female  was  admitted  ;  andeftates,  being  confi-      J13S« 
dered  as  military  benefices,  not  as  property,  were  tranf- 
mitted  to  fuch  only  as  could  ferve  in  the  armies,  and 
perform  in  perfon  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
originally  granted.     But  when  the  continuance  of  rights^ 
during  fome  generations,  in  the  fame  family,  had,  in  a 
great  meafure,  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,  the  females 
were  gradually  admitted  to  the  pofTeffion  of  feudal   pro- 
perty ;    and  the  fame  revolution  of   principles,    which 
procured  them  the  inheritance  of  private  eftates,  naturally- 
introduced  their  fucceffion  to  government  and  authority. 
The  failure,  therefore,  of  male-heirs  to  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  dutchy  of  Normandy,  feemed  to  leave  the 
fucceffion  open,  without  a  rival,  to  the  emprefs  Matilda ; 
and  as  Henry  had   made  all  his   vafials   in  both   ftates 
fwear  fealty  to  her,  he  prefumed,  that  they  would  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  depart  at  once  from  her  hereditary 
right,  and  from  their  own  reiterated  oaths  and  engage- 
ments. But  the  irregular  manner,  in  which  he  himfelf  had 
acquired  the  crqwna  might  have  inftructed  him,  that  nei- 
ther 
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C  vit^  1>'t^er  his  Norman  nor  Engiiih  fubjects  were  as  yet  capable 

t_  -t    jof  adhering  to  a  Uriel:  rule  of  government ;  and  as  every 

ll3S'     jprecedent  of  this  kind  feems  to  give  authority  to  new 

ufurpations,  he  had  reafon  to  dread,  even  from  his  own 

family,  fome  invafion  of  his  daughter's  title,  which  he 

had  taken  fitch  pains  to  efrabliih. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  conqueror,  had 
been  married  to  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  and  had 
brought  him  feveral  fons ;  among  whom,  Stephen  and 
Henry,  the  two  youngeft,  had  been  invited  over  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  king,  and  had  received  great  honours, 
riches,  and  preferment  from  the  zealous  friendfhip,  which 
that  prince  bore  to  every  one,  that  had  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  acquire  his  favour  and  good  opinion.  Henry,  who 
had  betaken  himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  proreflion,  was 
created  abbot  of  Glaftenbury  and  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ; 
and  though  thefe  dignities  were  confiderable,  Stephen 
had,  from  his  uncle's  liberality,  attained  eftablimments 
Hill  more  folid  and  durable  a.  The  king  had  married 
him  to  Matilda,  who  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Euftace 
count  of  Boulogne,  and  who  brought  him,  befides  that 
feudal  fovereignty  in  France,  an  immenfe  property  in 
England,  which,  in  the  diftribution  of  lands,  had  been 
conferred  by  the  conqueror  on  the  family  of  Boulogne. 
Stephen  alfo  by  this  marriage  acquired  a  new  connexion 
with  the  royal  family  of  England  ;  as  Mary,  his  wife's 
mother,  was  fifter  to  David,  the  reigning  king  of  Scot- 
land, and.  to  Matilda,  the  firfr.  wife  of  Henry,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  emprefs.  The  king,  ftill  imagining,  that  he 
ftrengthened  the  intcrefts  of  his  family  by  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Stephen,  took  pleafure  in  enriching  him  by  the 
grant  of  new  poul-flions ;  and  he  conferred  on  him  the 
great  eftate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  in  England,  and 
that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  Normandy. 

»Cul.Neubr.    p.  360.     Brcmpton,  p.  1023. 

Stephen, 
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Stephen,  in  return,  profefTed  great  attachment  to  his c  HA  P. 
uncle;  and  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the  fuccefllon  of ^,— y — j 
Matilda,  that,  when  the  barons  fwore  fealty  to  that  n35«- 
princefs,  he  contended  with  Robert,  earl  of  Glocefter, 
the  king's  natural  fon,  who  fhculd  firft  be  admitted  to 
give  her  this  teftimony  of  devoted  zeal  and  fidelity  b. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  cultivate,  by  every  art  of 
popularity,  the  friendfhip  and  affection  of  the  Engliih 
nation  ;  and  many  virtues,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be 
endowed_,  favoured  the  fuccefs  of  his  intentions.  By  his 
bravery,  activity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  efteem  of 
the  barons  :  By  his  generofity,  and  by  an  affable  and 
familiar  addrefs,  unfual  in  that  age  among  men  of  his 
high  quality,  he  obtained  the  affections  of  the  people, 
particularly  of  the  Londoners  c.  And  though  he  dared 
not  to  take  any  fteps  towards  his  farther  grandeur,  left  he 
fhould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  jealoufy  of  fo  penetrating  a 
prince  as  Henry ;  he  ftill  hoped,  that,  by  accumulating 
riches  and  power,  and  by  acquiring  popularity,  he  might 
in  time  be  able  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  fooner«had  Henry  breathed  his  laft,  than  Stephen, 
infenfible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and 
blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  criminal  ambition, 
and  trufted,  that,  even  without  any  previous  intrigue, 
the  celerity  of  his  enterprize  and  the  boldnefs  of  his  at- 
tempt might  overcome  the  weak  attachment,  which  the 
Eraglifh  and  Normans  in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws,  and 
to  the  rights  of  their  fovereign.  He  haftened  over  to 
England  ;  and  though  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  thofe 
of  Canterbury,  apprized  of  his  purpofe,  fhut  their  gates 
againft  him,  he  flopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London, 
where  fome  of  the  lower  rank,  inftigated  by  hio  emiffaries, 
as  well  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immediately 
ihluted  him  king.      His  next  point  was  to  acquire  the 

*>   W.  Malm.  p.  19*.  c  Ibid.  p.  1-9.     Geft,  Steph.  p.  928. 
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CHAP,  good  will  of  the  clergy  ;  and  by  performing  the  cere- 

^ *     ,  rnony  of  his  coronation,  to  put  him/elf  in  poffciii'on  of 

1135.  the  throne,  from  which,  he  was  confident,  it  would  not 
be  eafy  afterwards  to  expel  him.  His  brother,  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  was  ufeful  to  him  in  thefe  capital  articles  : 
Having  gained  Roger,  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  who,  though 
he  owed  a  great  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour 
of  the  late  king,  preferved  no  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  that 
prince's  family,  he  applied,  in  conjunction  with  that 
prelate,  to  William,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  re- 
quired him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the  royal 
unction  to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as  all  the  others, 
had  fworn  fealty  to  Matilda,  refuted  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony ;  but  his  oppofition  was  overcome  by  an  expedient 
equally  difhonourable  with  the  other  fleps,  by  which  this 
revolution  was  effected.  Hugh  Bigod,  fteward  of  the 
houfehold,  made  oath  before  the  primate,  that  the  late 
king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  mown  a  difTatisfadtion  with 
his  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  exprefTed  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  dominions  d. 
William,  either  believing  or  feigning  to  believe  Bigod's 
teftimony,  anointed  Stephen,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
sad  Decern,  his  head:  From  this  religious  ceremony,  that  prince, 
without  any  fhadow  either  of  hereditary  title  or  confent 
of  the  nobility  or  people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
exercife  of  fovereign  authority.  Very  few  barons  attended 
his  coronation  e ;  but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpation,  how- 
ever unjuftor  flagrant.  The  fentimentof  religion,  which, 
if  corrupted  into  fupcrftition,  has  often  little  efficacy 
in  fortifying  the  duties  of  civil  fociety,  was  not  affected 
by  the  multiplied  oaths,  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda, 
and  only  rendered  the  people  obedient  to  a  prince,  who 
was  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  and  who  had  received 

d  Matth.  Paris,  p.  51.     Diceto,  p.  5C5.     Chron.  Dunft.  p.  23. 
e  Brompton,  p.  1023. 
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from  the  primate  the  rite  of  royal  unction  and  corlfe-  C  H  a  p. 
cration f.  1/V"XJ 

Stephen,  that  he  might  farther  fecure  his  tottering      I!3** 
throne,  palTed  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  liberal  pro- 
mifes  to  all  orders  of  men  ;  to  the  clergy,  that  he  would 
fpeedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices,  and  would  never  levy  the 
rents  of  any  of  them  during  the  vacancy  ;  to  the  nobility, 
that  he  mould  reduce  the  royal   forefts  to  their  ancient 
boundaries,  and  correct  all  encroachments ;  and  to  the 
people,   that  he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Danegelt  and 
reftore  the  laws  of  king  Edward  ?.     The  late  king  had  a 
great  treafure  at  Winchefter,  amounting  to  a    hundred 
thoufand  pounds  :  And  Stephen,  by  feizing  this  money, 
immediately  turned  againft  Henry's  family  the  precau- 
tion, which  that  prince  had  employed  for  their  grandeur 
and  fecurity :    An   event,   which  naturally  attends  the 
policy  of  amaffing  treafures.     By  means  of  this  money, 
the  ufurper   infured    the  compliance,    though    not   the 
attachment,  of  the  principal   clergy  and  nobility ;    but 
not  trufting  to  this  frail  fecurity,  he  invited  over  from 
the  continent,  particularly  from  Brittany  and  Flanders, 
great  numbers  of  thofe  bravos  or  diforderly  foldiers,  with 
whom  every  country  in  Europe,  by  reafon  of  the  general 
ill  police  and  turbulent  government,  extremely  abound- 
ed h.     Thefe  mercenary  troops  guarded  his  throne,  by 
the  terrors  of  the  fword  ;    and  Stephen,  that  he  might 
alfo  overawe  all  malcontents  by  new  and  additional  ter- 
rors of  religion,  procured  a  bull  from  Rome,  which  rati- 
fied his  title,  and  which  the  pope,  feeing  this  prince  in 
actual   poiTeflion  of  the  throne,  and  pleafed  with  an  ap- 

f  Such  ftrefs  was  formerly  laid  on  the  rite  of  coronation,  that  themonki/h 
writers  never  give  any  prince  the  title  of  king,  till  he  is  crowned  ;  though 
he  had  for  fome  time  been  in  pofleflion  of  the  crown,  and  exercifed  all  the 
powers  of  fovereignty. 

g  W.  Malmef.  p,  179.    Hoveden,  p.  48Z.  h  W,  Malm,  p.  179, 
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CHAP.  peaj  tG  h^  authority  in  fecuiar  controverfies,  very  readily 

VII,  J  j- 

V^yv  granted  him  s„ 

jI35,  *  Matilda  and  her  hufband,  Geoffrey,  were  as  unfor- 
tunate in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in  England.  The 
Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an  hereditary  animofity 
againft  the  Angevins,  firft  applied  to  Theobald,  count  of 
Blois,  Stephen's  elder  brother,  for  protection  and  affifl- 
ance ;  but  hearing  afterwards,  that  Stephen  had  got 
poffeilion  of  the  Englifh  crown,  and  having  many  of  them 
the  fame  reafens  as  formerly  for  defiling  a  continuance 
of  their  union  with  that  kingdom,  they  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  their 
government.  Lewis  the  younger,  the  reigning  king  of 
France,  accepted  the  homage  of  Euftace,  Stephen's  eldeft 
fon,  for  the  dutchy;.  and  the  more  to  corroborate  his  con- 
nexions with  that  family,  he  betrothed  his  fifter,  Con- 
ftantia,  to  the  young  prince.  The  count  of  Blois  refigned 
all  his  pretentions,  and  received  in  lieu  of  them,  an 
annual  penfion  of  two  thoufand  marks ;  and  Geoffrey 
himfe'f  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  for  two  years 
with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king's  paying  him, 
during  that  time,  a  penfion  of  five  thoufand  k.  Stephen,, 
who  had  taken  a  journey  to  Normandy,  finifhed  all  thefe 
tranfactions  in  perfon,  and  foon  after  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

PvOiiERT,  earl  of  Glocefter,  natural  fon  of  the  late 
king,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  ability ;  and  as  he  was 
much  attached  to  the  intcrefts  of  his  filter,  Matilda  and 
zealous  for  the  lineal  fucceffion,  it  was  chiefly  from  his 
intrigues  and  refinance,  that  the  king  had  reafon  to  dread 
a  new  revolution  of  government.  This  nobleman,  who 
was  in  Normandy  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Ste- 
phen's  acceflion,  found  himfelf  much  embarraffed   con- 

*  Hagulflad.  p.  159,  313.  k  M.  Paris,  p.  52. 
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cerning  the  "meafures,  which  he  fhould  purfue  In   that  c  H  A  P. 
difficult  emergency.      To  fwear  allegiance  to  the  ufurper  aM^s,-^^ 
appeared  to  him  difhonourable,  and  a  breach  of  his  oath      JI3^ 
to  Matilda  :   To  refufe  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity- 
was  to  banifh  himfelf  from  England,  and  be  totally  inca- 
pacitated from  ferving  the  royal  family,    or  contributing 
to  their  reftoration  '.      He  offered   Stephen  to  do  him 
homage  and  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty ;  but  with  an  ex- 
prefs   condition,    that  the  king  mould  maintain  all  his 
ftipulations,    and  mould  never  invade  any  of  Robert's 
rights  or  dignities  :    And  Stephen,   though  fenfible,    that 
this  referve,  fo  unufual  in  itfelf,  and  fo  unbefitting  the  duty 
of  a  fubjecl:,  was  meant  only  to  afford  Robert  a  pretence 
for  a    revolt  on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,    was 
obliged,  by  the  numerous  friends  and  retainers  of  that 
nobleman,  to  receive  him  on  thofe  terms".     The  clergy, 
who  could  fcarcely,   at  this  time,  be  deemed  fubjects  to 
the  crown,    imitated  that   dangerous   example :    They 
annexed  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  this  condition,  that 
they  were  only  bound  fo  long  as  the  king  defended  the 
ecclefiaftical  liberties,  and  fupported  the  difcipline  of  the 
church  n.     The  barons,  in  return  for  their  fubmiffion, 
exacted  terms  ftill  more  deftructive  of  public  peace,  as 
well  as   of  royal  authority  :  Many  of  them  required  the 
right  of  fortifying  their  caftles,  and  of  putting  themfelves 
in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  and  the  king  found  himfelf  totally 
unable  to  refufe  his  confent  to  this  exorbitant  demand  °. 
All  England  was  immediately  filled  with  thofe  fortreffes, 
Which  the  noblemen  garrifoned  either  with  their  vaffals, 
or  with  licentious  foldiers,  who  flocked  to  them  from  all 
quarters.      Unbounded  rapine  was   exercifed   upon   the 
people  for  the  maintenance  of  thefe  troops  ;  and  private 
animofities,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  retrained  by 

1  Malmef.  p,  179.  m  Ibid.     M.  Paris,   p.  51/  n  W.  Malm,' 

p.  179.  °    Ibid,  p,  1S0. 
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CHAP.  ]aw    now  breaking  out  without  controul,  rendered  Ens- 

VII.  .  . 

L       .*  _■  land  a  fcene  of  uninterrupted  violence  and  devaftation, 

1136.     Wars  between  the  nobles  were  carried  on  with  the  utmoft 
fury  in  every  quarter  ;   the  barons  even  aflumed  the  right 
of  coining  money,    and  of  exercifmg,  without  appeal, 
every  a£t  of  jurifdiction  p  ;  and   the  inferior  gentry,   as 
well   as  the  people,  finding  no  defence  from  the  laws, 
during  this  total  difiblution  of  fovereign  authority,  were 
obliged,   for  their  immediate  fafety,  to  pay  court  to  fome 
neighbouring  chieftain,  and  to  purchafe  his  protection, 
both  by  fubmitting  to  his  exactions,  and  by  aflifting  him 
in  his  rapine  upon  others.     The  erection  of  one  eaftle 
proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  building  many  others ;  and 
even    thofe,    who    obtained    not    the   king's  permifiion, 
thought  that  they  were  entitled,  by  the  great  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  to  put  themfelves  on  an  equal  footing 
with  their  neighbours,    who  commonly  were  alfo  their 
enemies  and  rivals.     The  ariftocratical  power,  which  is 
ufually  fo  tyrannical  and  oppreflive  in  the  feudal  govern- 
ments, had  now  rifen  to  its  utmoft  height,  during  the 
reign  of  a  prince,  who,  though  endowed  with  vigour  and 
ability,  had  ufurped  the  throne  without  the  pretence  of  a 
title,  and  who  was  neceffitated  to  tolerate  in  others  the 
fame  violence,  to  which  he  himfeif  had  been  beholden 
for  his  fovereignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a  difpofltion  to  fubmit  long 
to  thefe  ufurpations,  without  making  fome  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  royal  authority.  Finding  that  the  legal  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  were  refilled  and  abridged,  he  was 
alio  tempted  to  make  his  power  the  fole  meafure  of  his 
conduct;  and  to  violate  all  thofe  conceffions,  which  he 
himfeif  had  made  on  his  accefiion'',  as  well  as  the  antient 
privileges  of  his  fubjecls.     The  mercenary  foldiers,   who 

p  Trivet,  p.  1 .).  Gul.  Keub.  p.  371.  Chron,  Hemisg,  p.  4S7. 
JJiotupton,  p.  1035.  q  W.  Mjlm.  p.  1S0.      M.  Paris,  p.  51. 
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chiefly   fupported   his  authority,   having   exhaufled    the  CHAP. 
royal  treafure,  fubfifted  by  depredations  j  and  every  place       -y_  __f 
was  filled  with  the  beft  grounded  complaints  againfr.  the      li36« 
government.     The  earl  of  Glocefter,  having  now  fettled 
with  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  infurrection,  retired  beyond  21  IJ17< 
fea,  fent  the  king  a  defiance,    folemnly  renounced  his 
allegiance,  and  upbraided  him  with  the  breach  of  thofe 
conditions,  which  had  been  annexed  to  the  oath  of  fealty, 
fworn  by  that  nobleman  \      David,    king  of  Scotland, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  defence  of  his  niece's      1138. 1! 
title,    and  penetrating    into  Yorkfhire,    committed    the  Scotland, 
moft  barbarous  devaluations  on  that  country.      The  fury 
©f  his  maflacres  and  ravages  enraged  the  northern  nobility, 
who  might  otherwife  have  been  inclined  to  join  him ;  and 
William  earl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers,  William 
Piercy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  Moubray,  Ilbert  Lacy, 
Walter  d'Efpec,  powerful  barons  in  thofe  parts,  affembled 
an  army,  with  which  they  encamped  at  North-AUerton, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.     A  great  battle 
was  here  fought,  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from     d  Au 
a  high  crucifix,  erected  by  the  Englifh  on  a  waggon, 
and  carried  along  with  the  army  as   a  military  enflgn. 
The  king  of  Scots  was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,  as  well  as 
his  fon  Henry,  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli.      This  fuccefs  overawed  the  malcontents 
in  England,  and  might  have  given  fome  liability  to  Ste- 
phen's throne,  had  he  not  been  fo  elated  with  profperity 
as  to  engage  in  a  controverfy  with  the  clergy,    who  were 
at  that  time  an  overmatch  for  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  church,  in  ancient 
times,  weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  inter- 
rupted the  courfe  of  the  laws,  it  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, in  ages  of  fuch  violence  and  outrage,  it  was  not 
rather  advantageous  that  fome  limits  were  fet  to  the  power 
of  the  fword,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles, 

1  "W.  Malm,  p.  180. 
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CHAP'.  ancj  that  men  were  taught  to  pay  regard  to  fome  principles 
i^v-^j  and  privileges.  The  chief  misfortune  was,  that  the  pre- 
i  '39-  ktes,  on  fome  occafions,  acted  entirely  as  barons,  em- 
ployed military  power  againft  their  fovereign  or  their 
neighbours,  and  thereby  often  encreafed  thofe  difordcrs, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  reprefs.  The  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  imitation  of  the  nobility,  had  built  two  ftrong 
caftles,  one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  the  Devizes,  and 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  third  at  Malmefbury  :  His 
nephew,  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  had  erected  a 
fortrefs  at  Newark  :  And  Stephen,  who  was  now  fenfible 
frorn  experience  of  the  mifchiefs  attending  thefe  multi- 
plied citadels,  refolved  to  begin  with  deftroying  thofe  of 
the  clergy,  who  by  their  function  feemed  lefs  intitled  than 
the  barons  to  fuch  military  fecurities  s.  Making  pretence 
of  a  fray,  which  had  arifen  in  court  between  the  retinue 
of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Britanny, 
he  feized  both  that  prelate  and  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
threw  them  into  prifon,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to 
deliver  up  thofe  places  of  ftrength  which  they  had  lately 
erected  e. 

Henry,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  king's  brother, 
being  armed  with  a  legantine  commiffion,  now  conceived 
himftlf  to  be  an  ecclefiaftical  fovereign  no  lefs  powerful 
than  the  civil ;  and  forgetting  the  ties  of  blood  which 
connected  him  with  the  king,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  the 
clerical  privileges,  which,  he  pretended,  were  here  openly 
|oth  Aug.  violated.  He  affembled  a  fynod  at  Weftminfter,  and 
there  complained  of  the  impiety  of  Stephen's  meafures, 
who  had  employed  violence  againft  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  had  not  awaited  the  fentence  of  a  fpiritual 
court,  by  which  alone,  he  affirmed,  they  could  lawfully 
be  tried  and  condemned,  if  their  conduct  had  any  wife 
merited  cenfure  or  punifhtnent u.     The  fynod  ventured  to 

8  Gul.  Ncubn  p.  362.  «  Chron.  Sax.  p.  238.    W.  Malraef. 
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Fend  a  fummons  to  the  king,  charging  him  to  appear  be-  c  :5,,A  p* 
fore  them,  and  to  j uftify  his  measures  w ;    and  Stephen,    u**»yw 
inftead  of  refenting  this  indignity,  fent  Aubrey  de  Vere      llW' 
to  plead  his  caufe  before  that  affembly.     De  Vere  accufed 
the  two  prelates  of  treafon  and  fedition  ;  but  the  fynod 
refufed  to  try  the  caufe,  or  examine  their  conduct,  till 
thofe  caftles,  of  which  they  had  been  difpofTelTed,  were 
previoufiy  reftored   to  themx.     The  bilhap  of  Salifbury 
declared,  thac  he  would  appeal  to  the  pope ;  and  had  not 
Stephen  and  his  partizans  employed  menaces,  and  even 
ihown  a  difpofition  of  executing  violence  by  the  hands  of 
the  foldiery,  affairs  had  inftantly  come  to  extremity  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  mitre  ?. 

While  this  quarrel,  joined  to  fo  many  other  grie- 
vances, encreafed  the  difcontents  among  the  people,  the 
Emprefs,  invited  by  the  opportunity,  and  fecretly  en- 
couraged bv  the  legate  himfelf,  landed  in  England,  with2**3  SeP** 

°  J  &  .  .  Infurretfiou 

Robert  earl  of  Glocefter,  and   a  retinue  of  an  hundred  in  favour  of 
•and  forty  knights.     She  fixed  her  xefidence  at  Arundel  ** 

caftle,  whofe  gates  were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais,  the 
queen-dowager,  now  married  to  William  de  Albini,  earl 
of  SufTex  ;  and  fhe  excited  by  mefTengers  her  partizans  to 
take  arms  in  every  county  of  England.  Adelais,  who 
had  expected  that  her  daughter-in-law  would  have  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  with  a  much  greater  force,  became 
apprehenfive  of  danger  ;  and  Matilda,  to  eafe  her  of  her 
fears,  removed  firft  to  Briftol,  which  belonged  to  her 
brother  Robert,  thence  to  Glocefter,  where  fhe  remained 
under  the  protection  of  Milo,  a  gallant  nobleman  in  thofe 
parts,  who  had  embraced  her  caufe.  Soon  after,  Geof- 
frey Talbot,  William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel,  William 
Fitz-John,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Paganell,  and  many 
ether  barons,  declared  for  her  j    and  her  party,  which 

*  W.  Malm,  p.  1S2.     M.  Paris,  p.  53.,  «  W.  Malm,  p.  103. 

y  Ibid. 

A  a  a.  was 
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CHAP,  was  generally  favoured  in  the  kingdom,  feemed  every  day 
Vi/'V">-'  to  gam  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagonift. 

*?39'  ■»  Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  contemporary  and  authentic  hiftorians,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  fwell  our  accounts  of  this  reign  into  a  large 
volume :  But  thofe  incidents,  fo  little  memorable  in 
themfelves,  and  fo  confufed  both  in  time  and  place,  could 
afford  neither  inftrucYion  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  the  war  was  fpread  into  every 
quarter;  and  that  thofe  turbulent  barons,  who  had  already 
fhaken  off,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  reftraint  of  govern- 
ment, having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a  public 
caufe,  carried  on  their  devaluations  with  redoubled  fury, 
,  exercifed  implacable  vengeance  on  each  other,  and  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  oppreflions  over  the  people.  The  caftles 
of  the  nobility  were  become  receptacles  of  licenfed  rob- 
bers, who,  fallying  forth  day  and  night,  committed  fpoil 
on  the  open  country,  on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the 
cities  ;  put  the  captives  to  torture,  in  order  to  make  them 
reveal  their  treafures;  fold  their  perfons  to  flavery;  and 
fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  after  they  had  pillaged  them  of 
every  thing  valuable.  The  fiercenefs  of  their  difpofition* 
leading  them  to  commit  wanton  deftruction,  fruftrated 
their  rapacity  of  its  purpofe  ;  and  the  property  and  perfons 
even,  of  the  ecclefiaitics,  generally  fo  much  revered,  were 
at  lair  from  neceffitv,  expoled  to  the  fame  outrage, 
which  had  laid  waftethe  reft  of  the  kingdom.  The  land 
Was  left  untilled  ;  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  were  de- 
stroyed or  abandoned  •,  and  a  grievous  famine,  the  natural 
refuit  of  thofe  diforders,  affected  equally  both  parties,  and 
reduced  the  fpoilers,  as  well  as  the  dcfcncclefs  people,  to 
the  molt  extreme  want  and  indigence  \ 

£  ?  Chrcn.  Sax.  p.  j^?.     W.  M.!..    .      ■  i  .].     $:£.  Steyb.  p.  961. 
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After  feveral  fruitlefs    negotiations  and  treaties  of  c  H  A  P. 

...        vii. 
peace,  which  never  interrupted  thefe  deftructive  hoftili-  y_.  —  v—  ,_j 

ties,  there  happened  at  laft  an  event,  which  feemed  to      II4CV 

promife  fome  end  of  the  public  calamities,     Ralph,  earl 

of  Chefter,  and  his  half  brother,  William  de  Roumara, 

partizans  of  Matilda,  had  furprized  the  caftle  of  Lincoln ; 

but  the  citizens,  who  were  better  affected  to  Stephen, 

having  invited  him  to  their  aid,  that  prince  laid  clofe  fiege 

to  the  caftle,  in  hopes  of  foon  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of 

the  place,  either  by  affault  or  famine.     The  earl  of  Glo- 

cefter  haftened  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  his  friends ; 

and  Stephen,   informed   of  his   approach,  marched  into     ,I*T* 

the  field  with  a  refolution  of  giving  him  battle.     After  a  2d      * 

£3  to 

violent  fhock,  the  two  wings  of  the  royalifts  were  put  to 
flight;  and  Stephen  himfelf,  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
was  at  laft,  after  exerting  great  efforts  of  valour,  borne 
down  by  numbers,  and  taken  prifoner.     He  was  conduct- St,epJie,\ 

J  '  *  taken  pa-» 

ed  to  Glocefter ;  and  though  at  firft  treated  with  huma-  foner, 
nity,  was   foon  after,    on   fome  fufpicion,   thrown  into 
priibn,  and  loaded  with  irons. 

Stephen's  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  captivity 
of  their  leader,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily  from  all 
quarters,  and  did  homage  to  Matilda.  That  princefs, 
however,  amidft  all  her  profperity,  knew,  that  fhe  was 
not  fecure  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  fhe  could  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  clergy  -,  and  as  the  conduct  of  the  legate  had  been 
of  late  very  ambiguous,  and  fhowed  his  intentions  to  have 
rather  aimed  at  humbling  his  brother,  than  totally  ruin- 
ing him,  fhe  employed  every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in  her 
interefts.  She  held  a  conference  with  him  in  an  open2dMarch« 
plain  near  Winchefter^  where  fhe  promifed  upon  oath, 
that,  if  he  would  acknowledge  her  for  fovereign,  would 
recognize  her  title  as  the  fole  defcendant  of  the  late  king, 
and  would  again  fubmit  to  the  allegiance,  which  he,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  had  fworn  to  her,  he 

fhould 
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CHAP,  mould  in  return  be  entire  mailer  of  the  administration, 

vii,  .  . 

c— v— «^  and  in  particular  fhould,  at  his  pleafure,  difpcfe  of  all 

SI4!'  vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbies.  Earl  Robert,  her  brother, 
Brian  Fitz-Count,  Milo  of  Glocefter,  and  other  great 
men,  became  guarantees  for  her  obferving  thefe  engage- 
ments a ;  and  the  prelate  was  at  laft  induced  to  promife 
her  allegiance,  but  that  ftill  burdened  with  the  exprefs 
condition,  that  fhe  mould  on  her  part  fulfil  her  promifes. 
He  then  conducted  her  to  Winchefter,  led  her  in  pro- 
ceffion  to  the  cathedral,  and  with  great  folemnity,  in  the 
prefence  of  many  bifhops  and  abbots,  denounced  curfes 
againft  all  thofe  who  curfed  her,  poured  out  blefKngs  on 
thofe  who  bleffcd  her,  granted  abfolution  to  fuch  as  were 
obedient  to  her,  and  excommunicated  fuch  as  were  re- 
belliousb.  Theobald,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  foon 
after  came  alfo  to  court,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  the  em- 
prefs  c. 
Matilda  Matilda,  that  fhe  might  farther  enfure  the  attach- 

ment of  the  clergy,  was  willing  to  receive  the  crown  from 
their  hands  ;  and  inftead  of  aflembling  the  ftates  of  the 
kingdom,  the  meafure  which  the  conftitution,  had  it 
been  either  fixed  or  regarded,  feemed  necefTarily  to  re- 
quire, fhe  was  content,  that  the  legate  fhould  fummon 
an  ecclefiaftical  fynod,  and  that  her  title  to  the  throne 
fhould  there  be  recognized  and  acknowledged.  The  le- 
gate, addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  affembly,  told  them,  that, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  emprefs,  Stephen,  his  brother,  had 
been  permitted  to  reign,  and,  previoufly  to  his  afcending 
the  throne,  had  feduced  them  by  many  fair  promifes,  of 
honouring  and  exalting  the  church,  of  maintaining  the 
laws,  and  of  reforming  all  abufes  :  That  it  grieved  him 
to  obferve  how  much  that  prince  had  in  every  particular 
been  wanting  to  his  engagements ;  public  peace  was  in- 

»  W.  Malm,  p,  187.  b  Chron,  Sax,  p.  241,-    Contin.  Flor. 

Wig.  p.  676.  «  W.  MalmeC  p.  187, 
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tcrrupted,  crimes  were  daily  committed  with  impunity,  CHAP, 
bifhops  were  thrown  into  prilbn  and  forced  to  furrender ._  *  _j 
their  poffeflions,  abbies  were  put  to  fale,  churches  were  "41*' 
pillaged,  and  the  molt  enormous  diforders  prevailed  in  the 
administration  :  That  he  himfelf,  in  order  to  procure  a 
redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  had  formerly  fummoned  the 
king  before  a  council  of  bifhops  ;  but  inftead  of  inducing 
him  to  amend  his  conduct,  had  rather  offended  him  by 
that  expedient :  That,  how  much  foever  mifguided,  that 
prince  was  ftill  his  brother,  and  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions j  but  his  interefts,  however,  rnuft  be  regarded  as 
fubordinate  to  thofe  of  their  heavenly  father,  who  had 
now  rejected  him,  and  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  :  That  it  principally  belonged  to  the  clergy  to 
elect  and  ordain  kings  :  he  had  fummoned  them  together 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  having  invoked  the  divine  affift- 
ance,  he  now  pronounced  Matilda,  the  only  defcendant 
of  Henry,  their  late  fovereign,  queen  of  England.  The 
whole  affembly,  by  their  acclamations  or  filence,  gave, 
or  feemed  to  give,  their  arTent  to  this  declaration  d. 

The  only  laymen  fummoned  to  this  council,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  crown,  were  the  Londoners  ;  and 
even  thefe  were  required,  not  to  give  their  opinion,  but 
to  fubmit  to  the  decrees  of  the  fynod.  The  deputies  of 
London,  however,  were  not  fo  pailive  :  They  infifled, 
that  their  king  mould  be  delivered  from  prifon  ;  but  were 
told  by  the  legate,  that  it  became  not  the  Londoners, 
who  were  regarded  as  noblemen  in  England,  to  take  part 
with  thofe  barons,  who  had  bafely  forfaken  their  lord  in 
battle,  and  who  had  treated  holy  church  with  contumely  e. 
It  is  with  reafon  that  the  citizens  of  London  aflumed  fo 
much  authority,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by  Fitz- 

d  W.  Malmef.  p.  188.  This  author,  a  judicious  man,  was  prefent,  and 
fays,  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  what  palled.  This  fpeech,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  genuine, 

•  W.  Malmef.  p.  1S8. 

Stephen, 
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CHAP 
VII. 


Stephens,  a  contemporary  author,  that  that  city  could  at 
this  time  bring  into  the  field  no  lefs  than  80,000  combat- 
f'41'      ants f. 

x 

London,  notwithstanding  its  great  power,  and  its  at- 
tachment to  Stephen,  was  at  loft  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
Matilda ;  and  her  authority,  by  the  prudent  conduit  of 
earl  Robert,  feemed  to  be  eftablifhed  over  the  whole  king- 
dom :  But  affairs  remained  not  long  in  this  fituation. 
That  princefs,  befides  the  difadvantages  of  her  fex, 
which  weakened  her  influence  over  a  turbulent  and  mar- 
tial people,  was  of  a  paffionate,  imperious  fpirit,  and 
knew  not  how  to  temper  with  affability  the  harfhnefs  of 
a  refufal.  Stephen's  queen,  fcconded  by  many  of  the 
nobility,  petitioned  for  the  liberty  of  her  hufband  ;  and 
offered,  that,  on  this  condition,  he  mould  renounce  the 
crown,  and  retire  into  a  convent.  The  legate  defired, 
that  prince  Euftace,  his  nephew,  might  inherit  Boulogne 
and  the  other  patrimonial  eftatcs  of  his  father  ? :  The 
Londoners  applied  for  the  eftablifhment  of  king  Edward's 
laws,  inftead  of  thofe  of  king  Henry,  which,  they  faid, 
were  grievous  and  opprefTive  h.  All  thefe  petitions  were 
rejected  in  the  moft  haughty  and  peremptory  manner. 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  fincere  in 
his  compliance  with  Matilda's  government,  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  ill-humour  excited  by  this  imperious  conduct, 
and  fecretly  inftigated  the  Londoners  to  a  revolt.     A  con- 

f  P.  4.  Were  this  account  to  be  depended  on,  London  muft  at  th3t  time 
have  contained  near  400, oco  inhabitants,  which  is  above  double  the  num- 
ber it  contained  at  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  thefe  loofe  calcula- 
tions, or  rather  gueffes,  deferve  very  little  credit.  Peter  of  Blois,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  and  a  man  of  fen  it,  fays  there  were  then  only  forty  thou- 
fand  inhabitants  in  London,  which  js  much  more  likely.  See  Epift.  i$t. 
What  Fitz-Stephen  fays  of  the  prodigious  riches,  fplendor  and  commerce  of 
London,  proves  only  the  great  poverty  or  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

S  Brompton,  p.  lojt.  h  Centin,  Flor,  Wig,   p.  677.     Gervafe, 

P.  1355. 
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fpiracy  was  entered  into  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  em-  CHAP. 
prefs  ;  and  fhe  faved  herfelf  from  the  danger  by  a  preci-   ^m^j 
pitate  retreat.     She  fled  to  Oxford  :   Soon  after  fhe  went      "4s* 
to  Winchefter ;    whither  the  legate,  defirous  to  fave  ap- 
pearances, and  watching  the  proper  opportunity  to  ruin 
her  caufe,  had  retired.     But  having  afTembled  all  his  re- 
tainers, he  openly  joined  his  force  to  that  of  the  Lon- 
doners,  and  to  Stephen's  mercenary  troops,    who    had 
not  yet  evacuated  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  befieged  Matilda 
in  Winchefter.     That  princefs,  being  hard  prefTed  by  fa- 
mine, made  her  efcape ;  but  in  the  flight,  earl  Robert, 
her  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     This  no- 
bleman, though  a  fubjecl:,  was  as  much  the  life  and  foul  of 

his  own  party,  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other  ;  and  the  em-  Stephen  re- 

~   1  .  .  lealed. 

prefs,  fennble  of  his  merit  and  importance,  confented  to 

exchange  the  prifoners  on  equal  terms.     The  civil  war 

was  again  kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

Earl  Robert,  finding  the  fuccefles  on  both  fides  nearly     1 142. 
balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy,  which,  during  Ste- 
phen's captivity,  had  fubmitted  to  the  earl  of  Anjou ;  and 
he  perfuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow  his  eldeft  fon,  Henry,  a 
young  prince  of  great  hopes,  to  take  a  journey  into  Eng- 
land, and  appear  at  the  head  of  his  partizans.     This  ex-      IJ*> 
pedient,  however,  produced  nothing  decifive.     Stephen 
took  Oxford  after  a  long  fiege :    He  was  defeated  by  earl 
Robert  at  Wilton  :  And  the  emprefs,  though  of  a  maf- 
culine  fpirit,  yet  being  harafTed  with  a  variety  of  good 
and  bad  fortune,  and  alarmed  with  continual  dangers  to 
her  perfon   and  family,  at  laft  retired   into  Normandy,      ir46. 
whither  me  had  fent  her  fon  fome  time  before.     The  ^Z'lTL 
death  of  her  brother,  which  happened  nearly  about  the  dvi1  Wirs> 
fame  time,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  her  interefts,  had 
not  fome  incidents  occurred,  which  checked  the  courfe 
of  Stephen's  profperity.     This  prince,  finding,  that  the 

caftlcs 
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chap,  caftles  built  by  the  noblemen  of  his  own  party  encouraged 
^^^^^j  the  fpirit  of  independancc,  and  were  little  lefs  dangerous 
1*46-  than  thofe  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  a  furrender  of  thofe  for- 
trefles  ;  and  he  alienated  the  affections  of  many  of  them 
by  this  equitable  demand.  The  artillery  alfo  of  the 
church,  which  his  brother  had  brought  over  to  his  fide, 
had,  after  fome  interval,  joined  the  other  party.  Euge- 
nius  III.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne  ;  the  bilhop  of 
Winchefter  was  bereaved  of  the  legantine  commiffion, 
which  was  conferred  on  Theobald,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former  legate.  That 
pontiff  alfo,  having  fummoned  a  general  council  at 
Rheims  in  Champagne,  inflead  of  allowing  the  church  of 
England,  as  had  been  ufual,  to  elect,  its  own  deputies, 
nominated  five  Englifh  bifhops  to  reprefent  that  church, 
and  required  their  prefence  in  the  council.  Stephen, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  prefent  difficulties,  was  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  refufed  them  permiflion  to  at- 
tend 1 ;  and  the  pope,  fenfible  of  his  advantage  in  con- 
tending with  a  prince  who  reigned  by  a  difputed  title, 
took  revenge  by  laying  all  Stephen's  party  under  an  inter- 
1147.  diet  k.  The  difcontents  of  the  royalifts  at  being  thrown 
into  this  Situation,  were  augmented  by  a  companion  with 
Matilda's  party,  who  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  facred 
ordinances  ;  and  Stephen  was  at  laft  obliged,  by  making 
proper  fubmifiions  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  remove  the  re- 
proach from  his  party  '. 

114?.  The  wcaknefs  of  both  fides,  rather  than  any  decreafe 

of  mutual  animofity,  having  produced  a  tacit  ceflation  of 
arms  in  England,  many  of  the  nobility,  Roger  de  Mou- 
bray,  William  de  Warenne,  and  others,  finding  no  op- 
portunity to  exert  their  military  ardor  at  home,  inlifled 

i  F|ii>.  St.  Tljom.  p.  225.  k  chron.  W.  Thorn,  p.  jS;-. 

J  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  2:6. 

thcmfelves 
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themfelves  in  a  new  crufade,  which  with  furprifing  fuc-  c  *^A  P. 
cefs,   after  all  former  difappointments  and  misfortunes,  v^V"**' 
was  now  preached  by  St.  Barnard  m.     But  an  event  foon     "*8* 
after  happened,  which  threatened  a  revival  of  hoftilities 
in  England.     Prince  Henry,  who  had  reached  his  fix- 
teenth  year,    was  defirous  of  receiving   the  honour   of 
knighthood  ;  a  ceremony  which  every  gentleman  in  that 
age  paMed  through  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  which  was  even  deemed  requifite  for  the  great- 
eft  princes.     He  propofed  to  receive  his  admiflion  from 
his  great-uncle,  David  king  of  Scotland ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  he  palled  through  England  with  a  great  retinue^ 
and  was  attended  by  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  parti- 
zans.     He  ftaid  fome  time  with  the  king  of  Scotland  ; 
made  incurfions  into  England  ;  and  by  his  dexterity  and 
vigour  in  all  manly  exercifes,  by  his  valour  in  war,  and 
his  prudent  conduct  in  every  occurrence,  he  rouzed  the 
hopes  of  his  party,  and  gave  fymptoms  of  thofe  great 
qualities,  which  he  afterwards  difplayed  when  he  mounted 
the  throne  of  England.     Soon  after  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy, he  was,  by  Matilda's  confent,  inverted  in  that     riS°* 
dutchy ;    and  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Geoffrey, 
which  happened  in  the  fubfequent  year,  he  took  poflef- 
fion  both  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  concluded  a  marriage, 
which  brought  him  a  great  acceflion  of  power,  and  ren- 
dered  him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival.     Eleanor, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  William,  duke  of  Guienne,  and 
earl  of  Poidtou,  had  been  married  fixteen  years  to  Lewis 
VII.  king  of  France,  and  had  attended  him  in  a  crufade, 
which  that  monarch  conducted  againft  the  infidels  :   But 
having  there  loft  the  affections  of  her  hufband,   and  even 
fallen  under  fome  fufpicion  of  gallantry  with  a  handfome 
Saracen,  Lewis,  more  delicate  than  politic,   procured  a 

»  Hagulft.  p,  275,  276, 

divorcer 
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CHAP,  divorce  from  her,  and  reftored  her  thofe  rich  provinces, 
^^^>^\j  which  by  her  marriage  fhe  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
"52-  France.  Young  Henry,  neither  difcouraged  by  the  ine- 
quality of  years,  nor  by  the  reports  of  Eleanor's  gallan- 
try, made  fuccefsful  courtihip  to-  that  princefs,  and, 
efpoufing  her  fix  weeks  after  her  divorce,  got  poflcffion 
of  all  her  dominions  as  her  dowry.  The  luftre  which 
he  received  from  this  acquifition,  and  the  profpect  of  his 
rifing  fortune,  had  fuch  an  effect,  in  England,  that,  when 
Stephen,  defirous  to  enfure  the  crown  to  his  fon  Euftacc, 
required  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  to  anoint  that 
prince  as  his  fucceflbr,  the  primate  refufed  compliance, 
and  made  his  efcape  beyond  fea,  to  avoid  the  violence  and 
revenge  of  Stephen. 

,T53«  Henry,   informed  of  thefe  difpofitions   in  the  people, 

made  an  invafion  on  England  :   Having  gained  fome  ad- 
vantage over  Stephen  at  Malmefbury,   and  having  taken 
that  place,  he  proceeded  thence  to  throw  fuccours  into 
Wallingford,  which  the  king  had  advanced  with  a  fuperior 
army  to  befiege.     A  decifive  action  was  every  day  ex- 
pected ;  when  the  great  men  on  both  fides,  terrified  at  the 
profpect  of  farther  bloodfhed  and  confufion,  interpofed 
with  their  good  offices,  and  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation  be- 
tween thefe  rival  princes.     The  death  of  Euflace,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  conclufion  :    An 
ComproTTiife  accommodation  was  concluded,   by  which  it  was  agreed, 
king  and     ^at  Stephen  mould  poflTefs  the  crown  during  his  lifetime, 
j,nnre         that  iuilice  mould  be  adminiftered  in  his  name,  even  in 

Henry.  J 

the  provinces  which  had  fubmitted  to  Henry,  and  that 
this  latter  prince  mould,  on  Stephen's  demife,  fuccced  to 
the  kingdom,  and  William,  Stephen's  fon,  to  Boulogne, 
and  his  patrimonial  eftate.  After  nil  the  barons  had 
fvvorn  to  the  obfervance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  homage 
to  Henry,  as  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  prince  eva- 
4.  cuated 
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fcuated  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  chap- 
happened  next  year,  after  a  fhort  iilnefs,  prevented  all  ■_  -^-  _? 
thofe  quarrels  and  jealoufies,  which  were  likely  to  have  Death  of 

1  J  J  the  king. 

enfued  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation.  1154. 

England  fuffered  great  mifenes  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince  :  But  his  perfonal  character,  allowing  for  the 
temerity  and  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation,  appears  not  liable 
to  any  great  exception ;  and  he  feems  to  have  been  well 
qualified,  had  he  fucceeded  by  a  juft  title,  to  have  pro- 
moted the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  fubjects  n.  He 
was  pofTefTed  of  induftry,  activity,  and  courage,  to  a 
great  degree ;  though  not  endowed  with  a  found  judg- 
ment, he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities ;  he  had  the  talent  of 
gaining  men's  affections ;  and  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
carious fituation,  he  never  indulged  himfelf  in  the  exercife 
of  any  cruelty  or  revenge  °.  His  advancement  to  the 
throne  procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nor  happinefs  ; 
and  though  the  fituation  of  England  prevented  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  from  taking  any  durable  advantage  of  her 
confufions,  her  inteftine  wars  and  diforders  were  to  the 
laft  degree  ruinous  and  deftxuctive.  The  court  of  Rome 
ivas  alfo  permitted,  during  thofe  diforders,  to  make  far- 
ther advances  in  her  ufurpations ;  and  appeals  to  the 
pope,  which  had  always  been  ftric~T.ly  prohibited  by  the 
Englim  laws,  became  now  common  in  every  ecclefiafticai 
con tr over fy  p. 

s  W.  Malmef.  p;  180.  •  M,  Pari?,  p,  5T.     Hagul,  p«  311* 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

HENRY        II. 

State  of  Europe of  France Firfi  alls  of  Hen- 
ry* s  government Difputes  between  the  civil  and 

ecclejiaftical  powers Thomas  a  Beckett  arch- 

bifoop  of  Canterbury Quarrel  between  the  king 

and  Becket Confiitutions  of  Clarendon 

Banijhment  of  Becket Compromife  with  him 

— - — His  return  from  banifhment His  murder 

« Grief and  fubmiffion  of  the  king. 

C  H  A  P.  ^  |"  ^  H  E  extensive  confederacies,  by  which  the  Euro- 


v111,  JL  pean  potentates  are  now  at  once  united  and  fet  in 
1 1 54.  oppofition  to  each  other,  and  which,  though  they  are  apt  to 
otateot  diftufe  the  leaft  fparkof  diffention  through  the  whole,  are 
at  leaft  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  they  prevent  any 
violent  revolutions  or  conquefts  in  particular  ftates,  were 
totally  unknown  in  ancient  ages  ;  and  the  theory  of  fo- 
reign politics,  in  each  kingdom,  formed  a  fpeculation 
much  lefs  complicated  and  involved  than  at  prefent.  Com- 
merce had  not  yet  bound  together  the  moft  diftant  nations 
in  fo  clofe  a  chain  :  Wars,  finiihed  in  one  campaign  and 
often  in  one  battle,  were  little  affected  by  the  movements 
of  remote  ftates  :  The  imperfect  communication  among 
the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  fitua- 
tion,  made  it  impracticable  for  a  great  number  of  them  to 
combine  in  one  project:  or  effort :  And  above  all,  die  turbu- 
lent fpirit  and  independant  fituation  of  the  barons  or  great 
vaffals  i  a  each  ftatc  gave  (o  much  occupation  to  the  fovereign, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  his  attention  chiefly  to  his  own 
ftatc  and  his  own  fyftem  of  government,  and  was  more  in- 
different 
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tjiiterent  about  what  paffed  among  his  neighbours.  Religion  c  ^  A  p- 
alone,  not  politics,  carried  abroad  the  views  of  princes  ;  u*-vx^ 
while  it  either  fixed  their  thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land,      IJ-54« 
whofe  conqueft  and  defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  com- 
mon honour  and  intereft,  or  engaged  them  in  intrigues 
with   the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  they  had  yielded  the 
direction  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  who  was  every  day 
affuming  more  authority  than  they  were  willing  to  allow" 
him. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, this  ifland  was  as  much  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  fituation  ;  and  except  from' 
the  inroads  of  the  Danifh  pirates,  the  Englifh,  happily 
confined  at  home,  had  neither  enemies  nor  allies  on  the 
continent.  The  foreign  dominions  of  William  connected 
them  with  the  king  and  great  vaffals  of  France ;  and 
while  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  the  pope  and  emperor  in 
Italy  produced  a  continual  intercourfe  betv/een  Germany 
and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France  and 
England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  feparate 
fyftem,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  negotiations,  with- 
out meeting  either  with  oppofition  ox  fupport  from  the 
others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the  nobles,  State  °f 
in  every  province  of  France,  taking  advantage  cf  the  fo- 
vereign's  weaknefs,  and  obliged  to  provide,  each  for  his 
own  defence,  againft  the  ravages  of  the  Norman  free- 
booters, had  affumed,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs, 
an  authority  almoft  independant,  and  had  reduced,  within 
very  narrow  limits,  the  prerogative  of  their  princes.  The 
acceflion  of  Hugh  Capet,  by  annexing  a  great  nef  to  the 
crown,  had  brought  fome  addition  to  the  royal  dignity  ; 
but  this  fief,  though  confiderable  for  a  fubjec~l,  appeared 
a  narrow  bafis  of  power  for  a  prince  who  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  fo  great  a  community.  The  royal  demefnes 
B  b   2  OOflH 
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'•  confided  only  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Eftampes,  Compiegne, 
and  a  few  places,  fcattered  over  the  northern  provinces  > 
Jn  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  the  prince's  authority  was 
rather  nominal  than  real  :  The  vaffals  were  accuftomed, 
nay  intitled  to  make  war,  without  his  permiflion,  on  each 
other  :  They  were  even  entitled,  if  they  conceived  them-' 
felves  injured,  to  turn  their  arms  againft  their  fovereign  : 
They  exercifed  all  civil  jurifdiclion,  without'  appeal,  over 
their  tenants  and  inferior  vaflals :  Their  common  jealoufy 
of  the  crown  eafily  united  them  againft.  any  attempt  on 
their  exorbitant  privileges  ;  and  as  fome  of  them  had  at- 
tained the  power  and  authority  of  great  princes,  even  the 
fmalleft  baron  was  fure  of  immediate  and  effectual  pro- 
tection. Befides  fix  eeclcfiaftical  peerages,  which,  with 
the  other  immunities  of  the  church,  cramped  extremely 
the  general  execution  of  juftice  ;  there  were  fix  Jay  peer- 
ages, Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  Flanders,  To- 
loufe,  and  Champagne,  which  formed  very  extenfive  and 
puiffant  fovcreignties.  And  though  the  combination  of  all 
thofe  princes  and  barons  could,  on  urgent  occafions,  mufter 
a  mighty  power  :  Yet  was  it  very  difficult  to  fct  that  great 
machine  in  movement ;  it  was  almoft  ifnpofilble  to  pre- 
fcrve  harmony  in  its  parts  ;  a  fenfe  of  common  mtercf? 
alone  could,  for  a  time,  unite  them  under  their  fovereign 
againft  a  common  enemy  ;  but  if  the  king  attempted  to 
turn  the  force  of  the  community  againft  any  mutinous 
vaftal,  the  fame  fenfe  o?  common  intereft  made  th?  others 
oppofe  themfelvcs  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretcnfions.  Lewis 
Grois,  the  laft  fovereign,  marched,  atone  time,  to  his 
tiei  againft  the  Germans  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  but  a  petty  lord  of  Corbetf, 
of  Puifet,  cfCouci,  was  able,  at  another  period,  to  fct  that 
prince  at  defiance,  and  to  maintain  open  war  againft 
him. 

The 
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The  authority  of  the  Englifh  monarch  was  much  more  c  ^  A  H< 
■extenfive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  difproportion  much  \^v~*ji 
greater  between  him  and  the  moft  powerful  of  his  vaffals.  *J54« 
His  demefnes  and  revenue  were  large,  compared  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  ftate  :  He  was  accuftomed  to  levy  arbi- 
trary exadlions  on  his  fubjec/ts  :  His  courts  of  judicature 
extended  their  jurifdidlion  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom  : 
He  could  crufh  by  his  power,  or  by  a  judicial  fentence,  well 
or  ill  founded,  any  obnoxious  baron  :  And  though  the 
feudal  inftitutions  which  prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  had 
the  fame  tendency,  as  in  other  ftates,  to  exalt  the  arifto- 
cracy,  and  deprefs  the  monarchy,  it  required,  in  England, 
according  to  its  prefent  conftitution,  a  great  combination 
of  the  vafiais  to  oppofe  their  fovereign  lord,  and  there  had 
not  hitherto  arifen  any  baron  fo  powerful,  as  of  himfelf 
to  levy  war  againft  the  prince,  and  afford  protection  to 
the  inferior  barons. 

WmLe  fuch  were  the  differenj:  fituations  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  fo  many  advantages  above 
the  former;  the  acceffion  of  Hetiry  II.  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  pofTerTed  of  fo  many  rich  provinces  on  the  con- 
tinent, might  appear  an  event  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
the  French  monarchy,  and  fufHcient  to  break  entirely  the 
balance  between  the  ftates.  He  was  matter,  in  the  right 
of  his  father,  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine ;  in  that 
of  his  mother,  of  Normandy ;  in  that  of  his  wife,  of 
Guienne,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Auvergne,  perigord,  An- 
goumois,  the  Limoufin.  He  foon  after  annexed  Britanny 
to  his  other  ftates,  and  was  already  poflefTcd  of  the  fu- 
periority  over  that  province,  which,  on  the  fir  ft  ceffion 
of  Normandy  to  R.0II0  the  Dane,  had  been  granted  by- 
Charles  the  Simple  in  yaflalage  to  that  formidable  rava- 
ger.  Thefe  provinces  compofed  above  a  third  of  the 
whole  French  monarchy,  and  were  much,  fupcrior,  in 
extent  and  opulence,  to  thofe  territories,  which  were  fubr 
B  b  3  jelled 
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C  h  A  P.  jected  to  the  immediate  iurifdiclion  and  government  of 

viii.     J  „  & 

<_.—„-  _•  the  king.     The  vafial  was  here  more  powerful  than  his 

11 54*  liege  lord  :  The  fituation  which  had  enabled  Hugh  Capet 
toxdepofe  the  Carloyingian  princes,  feemed  here  to  be 
renewed,  and  that  with  much  greater  advantages  on  the 
fide  of  the  vaffal  :  And  when  England  was  added  to  fo 
many  provinces,  the  French  king  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
from  this  conjuncture,  fome  great  difafter  to  himfelf  and 
to  his  family.  But  in  reality,  it  was  this  circumftance, 
which  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  faved  the  Capetian 
race,  and,  by  its  confequences,  exah  d  ihem  to  that  pitch 
of  grandeur,  which  they  at  prefent  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal  con- 
ftitutions  prevented  the  king  of  England  from  employing 
with  advantage  the  force  of  fo  many  ftates,  which  were 
fubjecled  to  his  government ;  and  thefe  different  mem- 
bers, disjoined  by  fituation,  and  difagreeing  in  laws,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  were  never  thoroughly  cemented 
into  one  monarchy.  He  foon  became,  both  from  hisdif- 
tant  place  of  refidence  and  from  the  incompatibility  of 
intereftsj  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his  French  dominions  ; 
and  his  fubjeets  on  the  continent  confidered  their  allegi- 
ance as  more  naturally  due  to  their  fuperior  lord,  who 
lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  their  nation.  He  was  always 
at  hand  to  invade  them  ;  their  immediate  lord  was  often 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  protect  them  ;  and  any  difordcr 
in  any  part  of  his  difperfed  dominions  gave  advantages 
againft  him.  The  other  powerful  vaflals  of  the  French 
.  >wn  were  rather  pleafed  to  fee  the  expulfion  of  the  i 
li{h,  and  were  not  affected  with  that  jealoufy,  which  would 
have  arifen  from  the  oppremon  of  a  co-vailal,  who  was 
of  th  (ai  e  rank  with  themielves,  By  this  means,  the 
king  of  found  it  more  eafy  to  conquer  thofe  nu- 

merous provinces  from  England,  than  tofubdue  a  duke  of 
2  Normandy 
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Normandy  or  Guienne,  a  count  of  Anjou,  Maine,   or  c  H  A  p« 

Poictou.     And  after  reducing  fuch  extenfive  territories,  j -y-  _j 

which  immediately  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  mo-      u54- 
narchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in  uniting  to  the  crown 
the  other  great  fiefs,  which  ftili  remained  feparate  and  in- 
dependant. 

But  as  thefe  important  confequences  could  not  be 
forefeen  by  human  wifdom,  the  king  of  France  remarked, 
with  terror  the  rifing  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Anjou  or 
Plantagenet ;  and  in  order  to  retard  its  progrefs,  he  had 
ever  maintained  a  ftricl:  union  with  Stephen,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  fupport  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold 
ufurper.  But  after  this  prince's  death,  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  oppofing  the  fucceffion  of  Henry,  or  preventing  the 
performance  of  thofe  ftipulations,  which,  with  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made  with  his  predecefibr. 
The  Englifh,  harafled  with  civil  wars,  and  difgufted  with 
the  bloodfhed  and  depredations,  which,  during  the  courfe 
of  fo  many  years,  had  attended  them,  were  little  difpofed  to 
violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding  the  lawful  heir  from 
the  fucceffion  of  their  monarchy  *J.  Many  of  the  moil: 
confiderable  fortrefTes  were  in  the  hands  of  his  partizans  ; 
the  whole  nation  had  had  occafion  to  fee  the  noble  qua- 
lities with  which  he  was  endowed  r,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  mean  talents  of  William,  the  fon  of  Stephen  ; 
and  as  they  were  acquainted  with  his  great  power,  and 
were  rather  pleafed  to  fee  the  acceffion  of  fo  many  foreign 
dominions  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  never  enter- 
tained the  leaft  thoughts  of  refilling  him.  Henry  him- 
felf,  fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  his  prefent  fitua- 
tion  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in  England  ;  and  being 
eno-awed  in  the  fiege  of  a  caftle  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Stephen's  death, 
he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  depart  from  his  enter* 

%  Matth.  Puis,  p.  65.  r  Gul,  Neubr.  p.  381, 
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CHAP,  prjZe,  till  he  had  brought  it  to  an  IfTue.     He  then  fet  out 
i^^^^j  on  his  journey,  and  was  received  in  England  with  the 
"54-      acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men,  who  fwore  with  plea- 
sure, the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  him, 

-.  I-5^'  r      The  firft  a£t  of  Henry's  government  correfponded  to 

Firft  ath  or  _  •  . 

Henry's  go-  the  high  idea  entertained  of  his  vigour  and  abilities,  and 
•  ■"  prognosticated  the  re-eftablifhment  of  juftice  and  tran- 
quillity, of  which  the  kingdom  had  (o  long  been  bereaved. 
He  immediately  difmified  all  thofe  mercenary  foldiers, 
who  had  committed  great  diforders  in  the  nation  ;  and 
he  fent  them  abroad,  together  with  William  of  Ypres, 
their  leader,  the  friend  and  confident  of  Stephen  s.  He 
revoked  all  the  grants  made  by  his  predeceflbr  ',  even  thofe 
which  neceflity  had  extorted  from  the  emprefs  Matilda  ; 
and  that  princefs,  who  had  refigned  her  rights  in  favour 
cf  Henry,  made  no  oppofition  to  a  meafure  fo  necefTary 
for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  repaired 
the  coin,  which  had  been  extremely  debafed  during  his  pre- 
deceflbr's  reigii  y  and  he  took  proper  meafures  againft  the 
return  of  a  like  abufe  u.  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution 
of  juftice,  and  in  the  fuppreffion  of  robbery  and  violence; 
and  that  he  might  reftore  authority  to  the  laws,  he  caufed 
all  the  new  erected  caftles  to  be  demolished,  which  had 
proved  fo  many  fanftuaries  to  freebooters  and  rebels  *. 
The  earl  of  Albemarle,  Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger,  the 
fon  of  Milo  of  Gloceiter,  were  inclined  to  make  fome 
refinance  to  this  falutary  meafure  3  but  the  approach  of 
the  king  with  his  forces  foon  obliged  them  to  fubmit. 

E25S.  Every  thing  being  restored  to  full  tranquillity  in  Eng- 

land, Henry  v,\nt  abroad  in  order  to  oppofe  the  attempts 

i  Fiti-Steph.  p   13.  M    Pari?,  p.  65.    Neubr.  p.381.  Chron.  T.  Wykzs, 
p.  30.  t   Ncubr.  p.  3S7*  u  HnvcJcn,  p.  491. 

w  Hovcden,  p  4qi.  Fitz>S^pb.  p.  15.    M,  P.;i;r,  p.  65.  Ncubr.  p.  381. 
Eiorrp'.cr),  p.  jo; 3. 
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p{  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who,  during  his  abfence,  had  CHAP. 
made  an  incurfion  into  Anjou  and  Maine,  had  advanced  Li.  _*_j 
ibme  pretenfions  to  thofe  provinces,  and  had  got  poffef-  "57» 
fion  of  a  considerable  part  of  them  *.  On  the  king's  ap- 
pearance, the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance ;  and 
Geoffrey,  refigning  his  claim  for  an  annual  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  departed  and  took  pofTeffion  of  the 
county  of  Nantz,  which  the  inhabitants,  who  had  ex- 
pelled count  Hoel,  their  prince,  had  put  into  his  hands, 
Henry  returned  to  England  the  following  year  :  The  in- 
curfions  of  the  Welfh  then  provoked  him  to  make  an 
invafion  upon  them ;  where  the  natural  faftneffes  of  the 
country  occafioned  him  great  difficulties,  and  even  brought 
him  into  danger.  His  vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a  narrow 
pafs,  was  put  to  rout :  Henry  de  EiTex,  the  hereditary 
Hand ard -bearer,  feized  with  a  panic,  threw  down  the 
ftandard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed  that  the  king  was 
ilain  :  And  had  not  that  prince  immediately  appeared  in 
perfon,  and  led  on  his  troops  with  great  gallantry,  the 
confequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to  th,e  whole  army  x. 
For  this  mifbehaviour,  Eflex  was  afterwards  accufed  of 
felony  by  Robert  de  Montfort  ;  was  vanquifhed  in  fingle 
combat ;  his  eftate  wae  confiscated  ;  and  he  himfelf  was 
thruft  into  a  convent  ?.  The  fubmiffiens  of  the  Welfli 
procured  them  an  accommodation  with  England, 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  princes  in  that  age  en-      „,g 

gaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  in  every  enterprize, 
even  the  moft  frivolous  -t  and  their  feeble  authority  made 
\t  commouly  impracticable  for  them  to  delegate,  on  occa- 
fion,  the  command  to  their  generals.  Geoffrey,  the 
king's  brother,  died  foon  after  he  had  acquired  pofTeffion 
of  Nantz :   Though  he  had  no  other  title  to  that  county, 

*  See  note  [0]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  x  Newbr.  p.  3S3. 

£hron.  W.  Heming.  p.*49*«  v  M.  Paris,  p.  70.  Newbr.  p.  383. 
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chap,  than  the  voluntary  fubmifiion  or  election  of  the  inha- 

viii.  _ 

^      _,^jbitants  two  years  before,  Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory 

"5s-      as  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  he  went 
over  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms.     Conan, 
duke  or  earl  of  Britanny  (for  thefe  titles  are  given  indif- 
ferently by  hiftorians  to  thofe   princes)  pretended    that 
Nantz   had   been  lately  feparated  by  rebellion  from  his 
principality,  to  which  of  right  it  belonged  ;  and  imme- 
diately on   Geoffrey's   death,  he  took  pofleffion   of  the 
difputed  territory.     Left  Lewis,  the  French  king,  fhould 
interpofe  in  the  controverfy,  Henry  paid  him  a  vifit ;  and 
fo  allured  him  by  carefles  and  civilities,  that  an  alliance 
was  contracted  between  them ;    and   they  agreed,    that 
young  Henry,  heir  to  the  Englifh  monarchy,  fhould  be 
affianced  to  Margaret  of  France,  though  the  former  was 
only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  was  ftill  in  her  cra- 
dle.    Henry,  now  fecure  of  meeting  with  no  interruption 
on  this  fide,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Britanny ;  and 
Conan,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to  make  refiftance,   de- 
livered up  the  county  of  Nantz  to  him.     The  ability 
of   the  king  procured  him  farther  and  more    important 
advantages   from   this   incident.      Conan,    haraflcd  with 
the  turbulent  difpofition  of  his  fubjedls,  was  dtfirous  of 
procuring  to  himfelf  the  fupport  of  fo  great  a  monarch  j 
and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet  an  in- 
fant, to  Geoffrey,  the  king's  third  fon,  who  was  of  the 
fame  tender  years.     The  duke  of  Britanny  died  about 
feven  years  after ;  and  Henry,  on  pretence  of  being  guar- 
dian to  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law,  put  himfelf  in  pof- 
feflion  of  that  principality,  and  annexed  it  to  his  other 
great  dominions. 


1159. 


The  king  had  a  profpect  of  making  ftill  farther  acqui- 
fitions  ;  and  the  activity  of  his  temper  fuffered  no  oppor- 
tunity of  that  kind  to  efcape  him.     Philippa,  dutchefs  of 

Guienne, 
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Guienne,  mother  of  Queen  Eleanor,  was  the  only  iiTue  CHAP, 
of  William  IV.  count  of  Touloufe  ;    and  would   have  ,_,— ^—  j 
inherited  his  dominions,  had  not  that  pr'nce,  defirous  of     IJS9' 
preferving  the  fucceffion  in  the  male-line,  conveyed  the 
principality  to  his  brother,  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  by  a 
contract  of  fale  which  was  in  that  age  regarded  as  ficti- 
tious and  illufory.     By  this  means  the  title  to  the  county 
of  Touloufe  came  to  be  difputed  between  the  male  and 
female  heirs  ;  and  the  one  or  the  other,  as  opportunities 
favoured    them,    had    obtained    poffeffion.       Raymond, 
grandfon  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  was   the  reigning 
Sovereign  j  and  on.  Henry's  reviving  his  wife's  claim,  this 
prince  had  recourfe  for  protection  to  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  fo  much   concerned  in  policy  to    prevent  the 
farther  aggrandizement  of  the  Er.ojiih  monarch.     Lewis 

DO  O 

himfelf,  when  married  to  Eleanor,  had  afTerted  the  juftice 
of  her  claim,  and  had  demanded  poffeffion  of  Touloufe  z  5 
but  his  fentiments  changing  with  his  intereft,  he  now 
determined  to  defend,  by  his  power  and  authority,  the 
title  of  Raymond.  Henrv  found,  that  it  would  be  requi- 
fite  to  fupport  his  pretenfioris  againfr.  potent  antagonifts  ; 
and  that  nothing  but  a  formidable  army  could  maintain 
a  claim,  which  he  had  in  vain  afTerted  by  arguments  and 
manifestos. 

An  army,  compofed  of  feudal  vafTals,  was  commonly 
very  intractable  and  undifciplined,  both  becaufe  of  the 
independant  fpirit  of  the  perfons  who  ferved  in  it,  and 
becaufe  the  commands  were  not  given  either  by  the  choice 
of  the  fovereign  or  from  the  militarv  capacity  and  expe- 
rience of  the  officers.  Each  baron  conducted  his  own 
vafTals  :  His  rank  was  greater  or  lefs,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  his  property  :  Even  the  fupreme  command 
under  the  prince  was  often  attached  to  birth  :  And  as 
the  military  vafTals  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days 

a  Neubr,  p,  387,    Chron,  W,  Hemingt  p.  494s 
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C  vin  P*  at  ^eir  own    c^arge  5    though,    if  the    expedition  was 
^-v"%*  diftant,  they  were  put  to  great  expenee  ;  the  prince  reaped 
'**59«      little  benefit  from  their  attendance.     Henry,  fenfibie  of 
thefe  inconveniencies,    levied  upon  his  vaifals  in  Nor- 
mandy and  other  provinces,    which  were  remote  from 
Touloufe,  a  fum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  fervice ;  and 
this  commutation,  by  reafon  of  the  great  diftance,  was 
iiill  more  advantageous  to  his  Englifh  vaffals.     He  imr 
pofed,  therefore,  a  fcutage  of  180,000  pounds  on  the 
knight's  fees,  a  commutation,  to  which,  though  it  was 
unufual,  and  the  firft  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory  *, 
the  military  tenants  willingly  fubmitted  ;  and  with  this 
money,  he  levied  an  army  which  was  more  under  his 
command,  and  whofe  fervice  was  more  durable  and  con- 
stant.    Aflifted   by  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,    and 
Trincaval,  count  of  Nifmes,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his 
party,    he  invaded  the  county  of  Touloufe ;  and   after 
taking  Verdun,  Caftlenau,  and  other  places,  he  befieged 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  enterprise;  when  Lewis,  advancing  before  the  arrival 
of  his  main  body,  threw  himfelf  into  the  place  with  a 
fmall  reinforcement.     Henry  was  urged  by  fome  of  his 
minifters  to  profecute  the  fiege,  to  take  Lewis  prifoner, 
and  to  impofe  his  own  terms  in  the  pacification  j  but  he 
either  thought  it   fo  much   his  intereft  to  maintain  the 
feudal  principles,  by  which  his  foreign  dominions  were 
fecured,  or  bore  fo  much  refpeel:  to  his  fuperior  lord,  that 
he  declared  he  would  not  attack  a  place  defended  by  him 
in  perfon  ;  and  he  immediately  raifed   the  fiege a.     He 
marched  into  Normandy  to  protect  that  province  againlf. 
an  incurfion  which  the  count  of   Dreux,   inftigated   by 
king  Lewis,  his  brotbt-r.,  had  made  upon  it.      War  was 
now  openly  carried  on  between  the  two  monarchs,  but 

*  Madox,  £. 435.     Gemle,  p.  I381.     See  note   [P]   at  the  end  of  the 

vo'.jT.e.  '  Fits  S:;ph,  p,  C2,    Diceto,  p.  531. 
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produced  no  memorable  event :  It  foon  ended  in  a  cef-  c  "  A  P. 
fation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by  a  peace,  which  was  i^^^j 
not,  however,  attended  with  any  confidence  or  good 
correfpondence  between  thofe  rival  princes.  The  fortrefs  Il6°* 
df  Gifors,  being  part  of  the  dowry  flipulated  to  Margaret 
of  France,  had  been  configned  by  agreement  to  the 
knights  templars,  on  condition  that  it  mould  be  delivered 
into  Henry's  hands,  after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials. 
The  king,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  immediately 
demanding  the  place,  ordered  the  marriage  to  be  folern- 
nized  between  the  prince  and  princefs,  though  both 
infants  fc ;  and  he  engaged  the  grand-mafter  of  the  tem- 
plars, by  large  prefents,  as  was  generally  fufpected,  to 
put  him  in  poiTeflion  of  Gifors  c.  Lewis  refenting  this 
fraudulent  conduct,  banifhed  the  templars  from  France,  t\6u 
and  would  have  made  war  upon  the  king  of  England,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mediation  and  authority  of  pope  Alex- 
ander III.  who  had  been  chaced  from  Rome  by  the  anti- 
pope,  Victor  IV.  and  refided  at  that  time  in  France. 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  poffefTed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  during  thofe  ages,  it  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  two  kings  had,  the  year  before,  met 
the  pope  at  the  caftle  of  Torci  on  the  Loir ;  and  they 
gave  him  fuch  marks  of  refpeci,  that  both  dismounted  to 
receive  him,  and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the  reins 
of  his  bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  fide,  and  conducted 
him  in  that  fubmimVe  manner  into  the  caftle  d.  A  fpeciacle, 
cries  Baronius  in  an  ecftacy,  to  God,  angels,  and  men;  and 
jnch  as  bad  never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  world  ! 

b  Hoveden,  p,  492.  Neubr.  p.  400.  D;r:to,  p.  532.  Brcrrpton, 
P   '45°- 

c  Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  hiflory,  Lord  Lvttelton  has  publifhed 
*  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Lewis,  by  which  it  appears,  if  there 
were  no  fecret  article,,  that.. Henry  wai  r.ol  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  this  tranf. 
sftion. 

4  Trivet,  p   45, 
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chap.       Henry,  foon  after  he  had  accommodated  his  differences 

VIII. 

with  Lewis  by  the  pope's  mediation,   returned  to  Eng- 


"62.      land  ;  where  he  commenced  an  enterprize,  which,  though 

required  by  found  policy,    and  even  conducted  in   the 

main  with  prudence,  bred  him  great  difquietude,  involved 

him  in  danger,  and  was  not  concluded  without  fome  Iofs 

and  dishonour. 

Difputcs  be-      The  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had  at  iirft  been 

<ivii  and  ec-  gradual,  were  now  become  fo  rapid,  and  had  mounted  to 

defiafhcal    fa^  a  height,  that  the  conteft  between  the  regale  and 
powers,  o     '  © 

pontificale  was  really  arrived  at  a  crifis  in  England  ;  and 
it  became  neceiTary  to  determine  whether  the  king  or  the 
priefts,  particularly  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  mould 
be  fovcreign  of  the  kingdom  c.  The  afpiring  fpirit  of 
Henry,  which  gave  inquietude  to  all  his  neighbours,  was 
not  likely  long  to  pay  a  tame  fubmiffion  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  fubjects  ;  and  as  nothing  opens  men's  eyes  to 
readily  as  their  intereft,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling,- 
in  this  refpecl:,  into  that  abject  fuperftiticn,  which  retained 
his  people  in  fubjection.  From  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  in  the  government  of  his  foreign  dominions, 
as  well  as  of  England,  he  had  mown  a  fixed  purpofe  to 
reprefs  clerical  ufurpations,  and  to  maintain  thofe  prero- 
gatives, which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  pre- 
deccflbrs.  During  the  fchifm  of  the  papacy  between 
Alexander  and  Victor,  he  had  determined,  for  fome  timey 
to  remain  neuter  :  When  informed,  that  the  archbifhop- 
of  Rouen  and  the  bifhop  of  Mans  had,  from  their  own 
authority,  acknowledged  Alexander  as  legitimate  pope,, 
he  was  fo  enraged,  that,  though  he  fpared  the  archbifhop 
on  account  6f  his  great  age,  he  immedi;  :d  orders 

for  overthrowing  the  houfes  of  the  bifhop  of  Mans,  and 
archdeacon  of  Rouen  *  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  deli* 

e   Fitz-Srr;  li'-n,  p.  ?.-. 

*  See  note  [  Q^]  at  the  cn-i  of  the  volume! 
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berately  examined  the  matter,    by  thofe  views,    which  c  ha  p. 
ufually  enter  into  the  councils  of  princes,  that  he  allowed    %0^^^ 
that  pontiff  to  exercife  authority  over  any  of  his  domi-      1162.- 
nions.     In  England,  the  mild  character  and  advanced 
years  of  Theobald,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  together 
with  his  merits  in  refufing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Euftace,  fon  of  Stephen,  prevented  Henry,  during  the 
life-time  of  that    primate,     from   taking   any  meafures 
againft  the  multiplied  encroachments  of  the  clergy  :  But 
after  his  death,  the  king  refolved  to  exert  himfelf  with 
more  activity;  and  that  he  might  be  fecure  againft  any 
oppofition,  he  advanced  to  that  dignity  Becket,  his  chan- 
cellor,   on   whofe    compliance,    he   thought,    he  could 
entirely  depend. 

Thomas    a  Becket,    the   firft    man    of    Englifh  Thomas  a 
defcent,  who,  fince  the  Norman  conqueft,  had,  during  B-Cik,er' 
the  courfe  of  a  whole  century,  rifen  to  any  conuderable  0f  Canter- 
ftation,  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in  the  city  of  Lon-  u'^' 
don ;  and  being  endowed   both  with  induftry  and  capa- 
city, he  early  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  arch- 
bifhop Theobald,  and  obtained  from  that  prelate   fome 
preferments  and  offices.     By  their  means,  he  was  enabled 
to  travel  for  farther  improvement  to  Italy,     where  he 
■ftudied  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna  ;  and  on  his 
return,  he  appeared  to    have  made  fuch  proficiency  in 
knowledge,  that  he  was  promoted  by  his  patron  to  the 
archdeaconry  of   Canterbury,    an  office  of  confiderable 
truft  and  profit.    He  was  afterwards  employed  with  fuccefs 
by  Theobald  in  tranfacting  bufinefs  at  Rome  ;  and  on 
Henry's  acceffion,  he  was  recommended  to  that  monarch 
as  worthy  of  farther  preferment.      Henry,    who  knew 
that  Becket  had  been  inftrumental  in  fupporting  that  refo- 
lution  of  the  archbimop,  which  had  tended  fo  much  to 
facilitate  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne,  was  already 
prepoffeffed  in  his  favour ;  and  finding,  on  farther  ac- 
quaintance, that  his  fpirit  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 

any 
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c  ^  ^  p*  any  truit,  he  foon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor, one  of  the  firff.  civil  offices  in  the  kingdom.  The 
chancellor,  in  that  age,  befides  the  cuftody  of  the  great 
feal,  had  pofieffion  of  all  vacant  prelacies  and  abbies  j 
he  was  the  guardian  of  all  fuch  minors  and  pupils  as 
were  the  king's  tenants  5  all  baronies  which  efcheated  to 
the  crown  were  under  his*  adminiftration  ;  he  was  entitled 
to  a  place  in  council,  even  though  he  was  not  particu- 
larly fummoned  ;  and  as  he  exercifed  alfo  the  office  of 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  it  belonged  to  him  to  counterfign 
all  commiffions,  writs,  and  letters-patent,  he  was  a  kind 
of  prime  minifcer,  and  was  concerned  in  the  difpatch  of 
every  bufinefs  of  importance  f.  Befides  exercifing  this 
high  office,  Becket,  by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  arch- 
bifhop,  was  made  provoft  of  Beverley,  dean  of  Haftings, 
and  conftable  of  the  tower  :  He  was  put  in  pofTeffion  of 
the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  large  baronies  that  had 
efcheated  to  the  crown  :  And  to  complete  his  grandeur, 
he  was  entruftcd  with  the  education  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
king's  eldefr.  fon,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy  s.  The 
pomp  of  his  retinue,  the  fumptuoumefs  of  his  furniture, 
the  luxury  of  his  table,  the  munificence  of  his  prefents, 
correfponded  to  thefe  great  preferments  ;  or  rather  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  that  England  had  ever  before  feen  in 
anv  fubject.  His  hiftorian  and  fecretary,  Fitz-Stephcns  h, 
mentions,  among  other  particulars,  that  his  apartments 
were  every  day  in  winter  covered  with  clean  ftraw  or 
hay,  and  in  fummer  with  green  rufhes  or  boughs  j  left 
the  gentlemen,  who  paid  court  to  him,  and  who  could 
not,  by  reafon  of  their  great  number,  find  a  place  at 
table,  fhould  foil  their  fine  cloaths  by  fitting  on  a  dirty 
floor  '.     A  great  number  of  knights  were  retained  in  his 

fervice  ; 


f  Fita  Steph.  p.  iv        Utbid.  p.  fj.     Hift.  Qjjad.  p.  9, 14.       hP-'5» 
i  John  Baldwin  helJ  the  manor  of  Oterarsfee  in  Aylffburi  of  tfifc  kin 
fcccage,  by  the  fervice  of  finding  litter  for  the  king's  bee,  vift  in  ftommsr, 

grift 
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fervlce  ;  the  greater!  barons  were  proud  of  being  received  c  "  A  p* 
at  his  table  ;  his  houfe  was  a  place  of  education  for  the  ■_  -r—  .« 
fons  of  the  chief  nobility;  and  the  king  himfelf  fre-  Il62° 
quently  vouchfafed  to  partake  of  his  entertainments.  As 
his  way  of  life  was  fplendid  and  opulent,  his  amufements 
ztnd  occupations  were  gay,  and  partook  of  the  cavalier 
fpirit,  which,  as  he  had  only  taken  deacon's  orders,  he 
did  not  think  unbefitting  his  character.  He  employed 
himfelf  at  leifure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking*  gaming, 
and  horfemanfhip  ;  he  expofed  his  perfon  in  feveral  mili- 
tary actions  k  ;  he  carried  over,  at  his  own  charge,  feven 
hundred  knights  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Tou- 
loufe  ;  in  the  fubfequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  maintained,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  four  thoufand  of  their  train  '  ;  and  in  an 
embafly  to  France,  with  which  he  was  entrufted,  he 
aftonifhed  that  court  v/ith  the  number  and  magnificence 
of  his  retinue. 

Henry,  befides  committing  all  his  more  important 
bufmefs  to  Becket's  management,  honoured  him  with  his 
friendfhip  and  intimacy  ;  and  whenever  he  was  difpofed 
to  relax  himfelf  by  fports  of  any  kind,  he  admitted  his 
chancellor  to  the  party  "\  An  inflance  of  their  famili- 
arity is  mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephens,  which^  as  it  fhows 
the  manners  of  the  age,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate. 
One  day,  as  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were  riding  to- 
p-ether in  the  ftreets  of  London,  they  obferved  a  beggar, 
who  was  fhivering  with  cold.  Would  it  not  be  very 
praife- worthy,  faid  the  king,  to  give  that  poor  man  a 
warm  coat  in  this  fevere  feafon  ?  It  would,  furely,  re- 
plied the  chancellor;  and  you  do  Well,  Sir,  in  thinking 

frsfs  or  herbs,  and  two  grry  geefe,  and  in  winrer,  ftraw  anct"  three  eels, 
Unice  iii  the  year,  if  the  king  fhould  come  thri:e  in  the  year  to  Ayltlb.iry. 
Madox,   Bar.  Anglica,  p.  247. 

k  Fitz-Stcph,  f,  23.     Hift,  Q^ad.  p.  9.  1  Fka-Steph,   p.  79,  zo, 

21.  2.3.  *\  Ibid.  p.  16.  Hizh  Quao.  p.  S, 

Vol.  I.  C  c  of 
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c  H  a  P.  cf  fo^  gOCCJ  anions.     Then  he  fhall  have  one  prefentlw, 

k ^. »  cried  the  king  :  And  feizing  the  fkirt  of  the  chancellor's 

1  •  coat,  which  was  fcarlet,  and  lined  with  ermine,  began 
tc^pull  it  violently.  The  chancellor  defended  himfelf  for 
feme  time  ;  and  they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have  tum- 
bled off  their  horfes  in  the  ftreet,  when  Becket,  after  a 
\rchemcnt  ftruggle,  let  go  his  coat  3  which  the  king  be- 
llowed on  trie  beggar,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  quality 
of  the  perfons,  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  prefent n. 
Becket,  who,  by  his  complaifance  and  good-hu- 
mour, had  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and  by  his-  induftry 
and  abilities  ufeful,  to  his  maftcr,  appeared  to  him  the 
;■  ileit  perfon  for  fupplying  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death 
of  Theobald.  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king's 
intentions  c  of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within 
the  ancient  bound?,  all  ccclefiaftical  privileges,  and  al- 
ways fhowed  a  ready  difpofition  to  comply  with  them  p, 
Henry,  who  never  expected  any  refiftance  from  that  quar- 
ter, immedi:  ed  orders  for  electing  him  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury.  Eut  this  refolution,  which  was  taken, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Matilda,  and  many  of  the  mi- 
nisters ,  diw  it  very  unhappv  confequences  3  and 
never  prince  of  fo  great  penetration,  appeared,  in  the 
.  -,  to  have  fo  little  underftood  the  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  his  miniftef. 

No  fooncr  was  Becket  installed  in  this  high  dignity, 
which  rendered  him  for  life  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  king- 
dom, with  fome  pretenfions  of  afpiring  to  be  the  firf}, 
than  he  totally  altered  his  demeanor  and  conduct,  and 
endeavoured  to  acquire  the  character  of  fan&ity,  of  which 
tatious  courfe-  of  life  might,  In 
the  eves  of  the  people,  have  .  ..  [y  bereaved  him. 
Wj  afuk.'ng  the  king,  he  immediately  returned 

7->-  F-  16.  «  fbild.  p.  1-.  P  Ibid.  p.  23. 

I.   p.  -y..  ,   i\.  s'c.  T.V.:n.   p.  167, 
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into  his  hands  the  commiffion  of  chancellor  ;  pretending,  c  "  A  P, 

that  he  muff,  thenceforth  detach  himfelf  from  fecular  af- 1 %, — _> 

fairs,  and  be  folely  employed  in  the  exercife  of  his  fpi-  II53,  - 
ritual  function  ;  but  in  reality,  that  he  might  break  off 
all  connexions  with  Henry,  and  apprife  him,  that  Becket, 
as  primate  of  England,  was  now  become  entirely  a  new 
perfonage.  Ke  maintained,  in  his  retinue  and  attend- 
ants alone,  his  ancient  pomp  and  luftre,  which  was  ufeful 
to  ftrike  the  vulgar  :  In  his  own  perfon  he  affected  the 
greateft  aufterity,  and  rfidft  rigid  mortification,  which, 
he  was  fenfible,  would  have  an  equal  or  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  fame  end.  He  wore  fack-cloth  next  his  fkin, 
which,  by  his  affected  care  to  conceal  itj  was  necefTarily 
the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world  :  He  changed  it  (o 
feldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin  :  His  ufual 
tliet  was  bread  ;  his  drink  water,  which  he  even  rendered 
farther  unpalatable  by  the  mixture  of  unfavoury  herbs  I 
He  tore  his  back  with  the  frequent  difcipline  which  he 
inflicted  on  it :  He  daily  on  his  knees  warned,  in  imita- 
tion of  Chrifr,  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he 
afterwards  difmifTed  with  prefents"r  ~:  He  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  monks  by  his  frequent  charities  to  the  con- 
vents and  hofpitals  :  Every  one,  who  made  prcfeflion  of 
fanctity,  was  admitted  to  his  conversation,  and  returned 
full  of  panegyrics  on  the  humility,  as  well  as  en  the  piety 
and  mortification,  of  the  holy  primate  :  He  feemed  to  be 
perpetually  employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lec- 
tures, or  in  perufmg  religious  difcourfes  :  His  afpect  were 
the  appearance  of  ferioufnefs,  and  mental  fecolleclion, 
and  fecret  devotion  :  And  all  men  of  penetration  plainly 
faw,  that  he  was  meditating  feme  great  defign,  ancf  that ' 
the  ambition  and  ofteritafSori  of  his  character  had  turned 
itfelf  towards  a  new  and  fib  -  rous  object. 

'  FitJB-Stcph.  p.  25.     Hifti  Quid.  ;.  19. 
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Becket  waited  not  till  Henry  mould  commence 
projects  againil  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  which,  he  knew, 
1163.  nacj  been  fonned  by  that  prince  :  He  was  himfelf  the  af- 
tween  the  grefTbr;  and  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  king  by  the  in- 
Becket.  trepidity  and  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes.  He  fummoned 
the  earl  of  Clare  to  furrender  the  barony  of  Tunbridge, 
which,  ever  fince  the  conqueft,  had  remained  in  the  fa- 
mily of  that  nobleman,  but  which,  as  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his 
predecefibrs  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  to  alienate. 
The  earl  of  Clare,  befides  the  luftre  which  he  derived 
from  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  birth,  and  the  extent  of 
his  pofTefllons,  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in  the 
kingdom  ;  his  fifter,  who  was  a  celebrated  beauty,  had 
farther  extended  his  credit  among  the  nobility,  and  was 
even  fuppofed  to  have  gained  the  king's  affections  ;  and 
Becket  could  not  better  difcover,  than  by  attacking  fo 
powerful  an  intereft,  his  refolution  of  maintaining  with 
vigour  the  rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  fee  \ 

William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  was  patron  of  a  living,  which  belonged  to  a  ma- 
nor that  held  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  but 
Becket,  without  regard  to  William's  right,  prefented,  on 
a  new  and  illegal  pretext,  one  Laurence  to  that  living, 
who  was  violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  The  primate, 
making  himfelf,  as  was  ufual  in  fpiritual  courts,  both 
judge  and  party,  ifTued  out,  in  a  fummary  manner,  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againfr.  Eynsford,  who 
complained  Jp  the  king,  that  he,  who  held  in  cap'ite  of 
the  crown,  mould,  contrary  to  the  practice  cfrablifhcd  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  maintained  ever  imce  by  his  fucccf- 
fors,  be  fubjected  to  that  terrible  fentence,  without  the 
previous  cunfent  of  the  ibvercign  \      Henrv,   who  had 

"  Fhi-Sreph.  p.  28.     Gervife,  p.  13^4.  t  M.  Patis,  p.  7- 

now 
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now  broken  off  all  perfonal  intercourfe  with  Becket,  fentc  H^a  p. 
him,  by  a  meffenger,  his  orders  to  abfolve  Eynsford  ; 
but  received  for  anfwer,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king 
to  inform  him  whom  he  fhould  abfolve  and  whom  excom- 
municate u  :  And  it  was  not  till  after  many  remonftrances 
and  menaces,  that  Becket,  though  with  the  worft  grace 
imaginable,  was  induced  to  comply  with  the  royal  man- 
date. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himfelf  thus  grievoufly  mif- 
taken  in  the  character  of  the  perfon  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to  defift  from  his  former 
intention  of  retrenching  clerical  ufurpations.  He  was 
entirely  mailer  of  his  extenfive  dominions  :  The  prudence 
and  vigour  of  his  adminiftration,  attended  with  perpetual 
fuccefs,  had  raifed  his  character  above  that  of  any  of  his 
predeceflbrs  w  :  The  papacy  feemed  to  be  weakened  by 
a  fchifm,  which  divided  all  Europe  :  And  he  rightly 
judged,  that,  if  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  were 
neglected,  the  crown  muft,  from  the  prevalent  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  entire 
fubordination  under  the  mitre. 

#  The  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers  ferves 
extremely,  in  every  civilized  government,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order  ;  and  prevents  thofe  mutual 
incroachments,  which,  as  there  can  be  no  ultimate  judge 
between  them,  are  often  attended  with  the  mod  danger- 
ous  confequences.  Whether  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
who  unites  thefe  powers,  receives  the  appellation  of  prince 
or  prelate,  it  is  not  material  :  The  fupcrior  weight,  which 
temporal  interests  commonly  bear  in  the  apprehenfions  of 
men  above  fpiritual,  renders  the  civil  part  of  his  charac- 
ter moft  prevalent ;  and  in  time  prevents  thofe  grofs  im- 
poftures  and  bigotted  periecutions,  which,  in  all  falfe 
religions,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  clerical  authority. 
But  during  the  progrefs  of  ecclefiailical  ufurpations,  the 

u  FUz-Steph.  p.  2S,  w  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  130, 

C  C    3  ltiUe„ 
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C  vm  P'  ^ate'  ^7  ^s  rem^ance  °f  tne  civil  magiffrate,  is  naturally. 
^^v^,  thrown  into  convulfions  j  and  it  behoves  the  prince,  both 
J163.  for  his  own  intereft,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  to  pro- 
vide, in  time,  fufflcient  barriers  againfr,  fo  dangerous  and 
infidious  a  rival.  This  precaution  had  hitherto  been 
much  neglected  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other,  catholic 
countries  ;  and  affairs  at  lafc  feemed  to  have  ccme  to  a 
dangerous  crifis  :  A  fovereign  of  the  o-reateffc  abilities  was 
now  on  the  throne  :  A  prelate  of  the  moft  inflexible  and 
intrepid  character  was  pofTefied  of  the  primacy  :  The 
contending  powers  appeared  to  be  armed  with  their  full 
force,  and  it  was  natural  to  expe£t  fome  extraordinary 
event  to  refult  from  their  conflict. 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money,  the 
clergy  had  inculcated  the  ncceflity  of  penance  as  an  atone- 
ment for  fin  j  and  having  again  introduced  the  practice 
of  paying  them  large  funis  as  a  commutation,  or  {pedes 
of  atonement,  for  the  remiflion  of  thofe  penances,  the 
fins  of  the  people,  by  thefe  means,  had  become  a  revenue 
to  the  priefts  ;  and  the  king  computed,  that,  by  this  in- 
vention alone,  they  levied  more  money  upon  his  fubjecls, 
than  flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and  taxes,  into  the  royal 
exchequer  K.  That  he  might  eafe  the  people  of  fo  heavy 
and  arbitrary  an  impofition,  Henry  required,  that  a  civil 
officer  of  his  appointment  mould  be  prefent  in  all  ecclefi- 
aftical  courts,  and  mould,  for  the  future,  give  his  con- 
fent  to  every  compofition  which  was  made  with  finners 
for  their  fpiritual  offences. 

The  ecclefiaitics,  in  that  age,  had  renounced  all  im- 
mediate fubordination  to  the  magi  urate  :  They  openly 
pretended  to  an  exemption,  in  criminal  accufations, 
from  a  trial  before  courts  ofjuftice;  and  were  gradually 
introdiM  ike  exemption  in  civil  caufes  :  Spiritual 

penalties  alone  could  be  inflicted  on  their  offences  :  And 
as  the  clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  England,  and 
teph.  p.  32. 
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many  of  them  were  confequently  of  very  low  characters,' 
crimes  of  the  deeper!  dye,  murders,  robberies,  adulteries,, 
rapes,  were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  the  eccle-  Il63- 
fiaftics.  It  had  been  found,  for  inftance,  on  enquiry, 
that  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  murders  had,  fince  the  king's 
accemon,  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  that  profefiion, 
who  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  thefe  offences  i ; 
and  holy  orders  were  become  a  fall  protection  for  ail  enor- 
mities. A  clerk  in  Worcefterfhire,  having  debauched  a 
gentleman's  daughter,  had,  at  this  time,  proceeded  to 
murder  the  father  ;  and  the  general  indignation  againfb 
this  crime  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an 
abufe  which  was  become  fo  palpable,  and  to  require  that 
the  clerk  lhould  be  delivered  up,  and  receive  condign  pu- 
nishment from  the  magiftrate  z.  Eecket  infilled  on  the 
privileges  of  the  church  -y  confined  the  criminal  in  the 
bimop's  prifon,  left  he  fhculd  be  feized  by  the  king's 
officers  ;  maintained  that  no  greater  punimment  could  be 
inflicted  on  him  than  degradation  :  And  when  the  king 
demanded,  that,  immediately  after  he  was  degraded,  he 
fliould  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  primate  afferted, 
that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon  the  fame 
accufation,  and  for  the  fame  offence  a. 

Henry,  laying  hold  of  fo  favourable  an  occafion,  re- 
folved  to  pufh  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their  privileges, 
which  they  had  raifed  to  an  enormous  height,  and  to  de- 
termine at  once  thofe  controverfi.es,  which  daily  multi- 
plied, between  the  civil  and  the  ecclefiafHcal  jurifdiclions. 
He  fummoned  an  affembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England  ; 
and  he  put  to  them  this  eoncife  and  decifive  queftion, 
Whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  fubrnit  to  the  an- 
cient laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  ?     The  bifhops 

y.  Neubr.  p.  394.  z  Fitz-Steph,  p.  33.     Hift.  Qn. !,  p.  52. 

a  Fhz-Sic.?';-!.  p.  29.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  33,  45.  Hoveden,  p.  492,  M> 
Paris,  p.  72.  Dictto..  p.  5:6,  537.  Brcmrtc-;,  p,  105".  Gcrvafe,  p.  13S4. 
jppul,  St,  Thorn,  p.  2oS;  209. 
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°  vir  P*  una:iimou^y  replied,  that  they  were  willing,  fav'tng  their 
t_,-v-_f  own  order  b  :  A  device,  by  which  they  thought  to 
1163.  elude  the  prefent  urgency  of  the  king's  demand,  and 
ye\  referve  to  themfelves,  on  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity, the  power  of  renaming  all  their  pretenfions.  The 
king  was  fenfible  of  the  artifice,  and  was  provoked  to  the 
highefl  indignation.  He  left  the  afiembly,  with  vifible 
marks  of  his  difpleafure:  He  required  the  primate  in- 
ftantly  to  furrender  the  honours  and  caftles  of  Eye  and 
Berkham  :  The  bifhops  were  terrified,  and  expected  ftill 
farther  effects  of  his  refentment.  Becket  alone  was  in- 
flexible ;  and  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  the  pope's 
legate  and  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded  a  breach  with 
fo  powerful  a  prince  at  fo  unfeafonable  a  juncture,  could 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  retract  the  faving  claufe,  and 
give  a  general  and  abfolute  promife  of  obferving  the  an- 
cient cuftoms  c. 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  declaration  in  thefe 
general  terms :  He  refolved,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  define 
exprefly  thofe  cuftoms,  with  which  he  required  compli- 
ance, and  to  put  a  ftop  to  clerical  ufurpations,  before 
they  were  fully  confolidated,  and  could  plead  antiquity, 
;>-,  they  already  did  a  facred  authority,  in  their  favour. 
The  claims  of  the  church  were  open  and  vifible.  After 
a  gradual  and  infenfible  progrefs  during  many  cen- 
turies, the  mad-:  had  at  laft  been  taken  off,  and  fe . 
ecclefiaftical  councils,  by  their  canons,  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  irrevocable  and  infallible,  had  pofitively  de- 
fined thofe  privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  fuch 
general  offence,  and  appeared  fo  dangerous  to  the  civil 
magiftrate.  Henry  therefore  deemed  it  neceflary  to  d< 
with  the  fame  precifion  the  limits  of  the  civil  power;  to 
oppofe  his  lej..'  cuftoms  to  their  divine  ordinances;   to 

b  Fitz  Stcph.  p.  31.     Hift.  QmH.  p.  l\-     u  vc'cn.  P-  49*. 
c  Hifl.  Q^adr.  p.  37.     flovcder,  p.  493.     Gervafe,  p.  J 
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determine  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  rival  iurifdiclicns ;  c  hap. 

.                VIII. 
and  for  this  purpofe,  he  fummoned  a  general  council  of  ^ « 

the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  fub-      J'^4- 
m  it  ted  this  great  and  important  quefhom 

The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party,  either  Ccnftitu- 
by  the  rcafons  which  he  urged,  or  by  his  fuperior  autho-  ^°an5  *j 
rity :  The  bifhops  were  overawed  by  the  general  combi- 
nation againft  them  :  And  the  following  laws,  commonly 
called  the  Conjiitutlons  of  Clarendon,  were  voted  without 
oppofition  by  this  afiembly d.  It  was  enabled,  that  all 
fuits  concerning  the  advowfon  and  prefentationofchurch.es 
fhould  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts :  That  the 
churches,  belonging  to  the  king's  fee,  fhould  not  be 
granted  in  perpetuity  without  his  con  fen  t :  That  clerks, 
accufed  of  any  crime,  fhould  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts : 
That  no  perfon,  particularly  no  clergyman  of  any  rank, 
fhould  depart  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  licence : 
That  excommunicated  perfons  fhould  not  be  bound  to 
give  fecurity  for  continuing  in  their  prefent  place  of 
abode ;  That  laics  fhould  not  be  accufed  in  fpiritual 
courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  wit- 
nefles  :  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  fhould  be  ex- 
communicated, nor  his  lands  be  put  under  an  interdict, 
except  with  the  king's  confent :  That  all  appeals  in  fpi- 
ritual caufes  fhculd  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
biihop,  from  the  bifhop  to  the  primate,  from  him  to  the 
king;  and  fhould  be  carried  no  farther  without  the  king's 
confent :  That  if  any  law-fuit  arofe  between  a  layman 
and  a  clergyman  concerning  a  tenant,  and  it  be  difputed 
whether  the  land  be  a  lay  or  an  ecclefiaftical  fee,  it  mould 
firfc  be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men  to 
what  clafs  it  belonged,  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  a  lay-fee, 
the  caufe  fhould  finally  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts: 
That  no  inhabitant  in  demefne  fhould  be  excommunicated 
fw  non-appearance  in  a  fpiritual  court,  till  the  chief  ofE- 

d  Fite-Steph.  p.  33. 
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CHAP.  cer  0f  the  place,  where  he  refides,  be  confulted,  that  he 

viii.  . 

%, — v— o  may  compel  him  by  the  civil  authority  to  give  "ttisfaction 

Jl64-  to  the  church  :  That  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  other 
fprritual  dignitaries  fhould  be  regarded  as  barons  of  the 
realm;  fhould  poffefs  the  privileges  and  be  fubjected  to 
the  burthens  belonging  to  that  rank  j  and  ihould  be  bound 
to  attend  the  king  in  his  great  councils,  and  aiiHr.  at  all 
trials,  till  the  fentence,  either  of  death  or  lofs  of  mem- 
bers, be  given  againft  the  criminal :  That  the  revenue  of 
vacant  fees  fhould  belong  to  the  king  ;  the  chapter,  or 
fuch  of  them  as  he  pleafes  to  fummon,  fhould  fit  in  the 
king's  chapel  till  they  make  the  new  election  with  his 
confent,  and  that  the  bifhop-elect  fhould  do  homage  to 
the  crown :  That  if  any  baron  or  tenant  in  capite  fhould 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  fpiritual  courts,  the  king  fhould 
employ  his  authority  in  obliging  him  to  make  fuch  fub- 
miffions ;  if  any  of  them  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
king,  the  prelates  fhould  afRft  the  king  with  their  cen- 
fures  in  reducing  him  :  That  goods,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
fhould  not  be  protected  in  churches  or  church-yards  ; 
That  the  clergy  fhould  no  longer  pretend  to  the  ri«;ht  of 
enforcing  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  oath  or  pro- 
mife ;  but  fhould  leave  thefe  law-fuits,  equally  with 
others,  to  the  determination  of  the  civil  courts  :  And 
that  the  fons  of  villains  fhould  not  be  ordained  clerks* 
without  the  confent  of  their  lord  c. 

These  articles,  to  the  number  of  fixtecn,  were  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  chief  abufes,  which  had  prevailed 
in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  to  put  an  effectual  flop  to  the 
ufurpations  of  the  church,  which,  gradually  ftealing  on, 
had  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  the  civil  power. 
Henry,  therefore,  by  reducing  thofe  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  realm  to  writing,  and  by  collecting  them  in  a  body, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  all  future  difpute  with  regard  to 

f  Hi1.   Qnadr.   p.    i6j.     M.  Paris,  p.   70,   71.     St*lm.  Cone.  vol.   ii. 
f .  O3.     Gcrvafc,  p.  1386,  1587.     Wilkin*,  p.  y.i, 
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them  ;  and  by  palling  fo  many  ecclefiaftical  ordinances  in  c 
a  national  and  civil  afTembly,  he  fully  eftablifhed  the 
fuperiority  of  the  legislature  above  all  papal  decrees  or  ji$4* 
fpiritual  canons,  and  gained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  ec- 
clefiaftics.  But  as  he  knew,  that  the  bifhops,  though 
overawed  by  the  prefent  combination  of  the  crown  and 
the  barons,  would  take  the  firfl:  favourable  opportunity  of 
denying  the  authority,  which  had  enacted  thefe  conftitu- 
tions ;  he  refolved,  that  they  mould  all  fet  their  feal  to 
them,  and  give  a  promife  to  obferve  them.  None  of  the 
prelates  dared  to  oppofe  his  will  ;  except  Becket,  who, 
though  urged  by  the  earls  of  Cornwal  and  Leicefler,  the 
barons  of  principal  authority  in  the  kingdom,  obftinately 
with-held  his  affent.  At  laft,  Richard  de  Haftings, 
grand  prior  of  the  templars  in  England,  threw  himfelf  on 
his  knees  before  him ;  and  with  many  tears,  entreated 
him,  if  he  paid  any  regard,  either  to  his  own  fafety  or 
that  of  the  church,  not  to  provoke,  by  a  fruitlefs  oppo- 
sition, the  indignation  of  a  great  monarch,  who  was  re- 
folutely  bent  on  his  purpofe,  and  who  was  determined  to 
take  full  revenge  on  every  one,  who  mould  dare  to  oppofe 
him  f .  Becket,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  all  the  world, 
even  by  his  own  brethren,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  comply; 
and  he  promifed,  legally.,  with  good  faith,  and  vAthout  fraud 
or  refervei,  to  obferve  the  constitutions ;  and  he  took  an 
oath  to  that  purpofe  h.  The  king,  thinking  that  he  had 
now  finally  prevailed  in  this  great  enterprize,  fent  the 
conftitutions  to  pope  Alexander,  who  then  refided  in 
France;  and  he  required  that  pontiff's  ratification  of 
them :  But  Alexander,  who  had  owed  moft  important 
obligations  to  the  king,  but  who  plainly  faw,  that  thefe 
laws  were  calculated  to  eftablim  the  independancy  of 
England  on  the  papacy,  and  of  the  royal  power  on  the 

f  Hift.  Q_uad.  p.  38.     HoveJen,  p.  493.  g  Fitz-Steph.  p.  35. 
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clergy,  condemned  them  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  ;  abro- 
gated, annulled,  and  rejected  them.  There  were  only 
fix  articles,  the  leaft  important,  which,  for  the  fake  of 
peace,  he  was  willing  to  ratify. 

Becket,  when  he  obierved,  that  he  might  hope  for 
fupport  in  an  oppofition,  expreffed  the  deepeft  forrow  for 
his  compliance ;  and  endeavoured  to  engage  all  the  other 
bifhops  in  a  confederacy  to  adhere  to  their  common  rights, 
and  to  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  in  which  he  repre- 
fented  the  intereft  and  honour  of  God  to  be  fo  deeply 
Concerned.  He  redoubled  his  aufterities  in  order  to  pu- 
rs ifh  himfelf  for  his  criminal  affent  to  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon  :  He  proportioned  his  difcipline  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  fuppofed  offence  :  And  he  refufed  to  exercife 
any  part  of  his  archiepifcopal  function,  till  he  fhould  re^ 
ceive  abfolution  from  the  pope,  which  was  readily  granted 
him.  Henry,  informed  of  his  prefent  difpofitions,  rc- 
folved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  refractory  behaviour ; 
and  he  attempted  to  crufh  him,  by  means  of  that  very 
power  which  Becket  made  fuch  merit  in  fupporting.  He 
applied  to  the  pope,  that  he  fhould  grant  the  commiiTion 
of  legate  in  his  dominions  to  the  archbifhop  of  York  ; 
but-  Alexander,  as  politic  as  he,  though  he  granted  the 
commifTion,  annexed  a  claufe,  that  it  fhould  not  impower 
the  legate  to  execute  any  act  in  prejudice  of  the  arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury  ' :  And  the  king,  finding  how  fruit- 
Iefs  fuch  an  authority  would  prove,  fent  back  the  com- 
miiTion by  the  fame  meflenger  who  brought  it  k. 

The  primate,  however,  who  found  himfelf  ftill  ex- 
pofed  to  the  king's  indignation,  endeavoured  twice  to 
efcape  fecredy  from  the  kingdom  ;  but  was  as  often  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds  :  And  Henry  haftcned  to  make 
him  feel  the  effe&s  of  an  obftinacy,  which  he  deemed  fc> 

i  Epift.  St,  Thorn,  p.  13,  14.  k  Hoveden,  p.  493.     GeiWe, 
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criminal.  He  inftigated  John,  marefchal  of  the  exche-  c  "A  P. 
quer,  to  fue  Becket  in  the  archiepifcopal  court  for  fome  i— - v—^ji 
lands,  part  of  the  manor  of  Pageham ;  and  to  appeal  ll~4' 
from  thence  to  the  king's  court  for  juftice  5.  On  the  day- 
appointed  for  trying  the  caufe,  the  primate  fent  four 
knights,  to  reprefent  certain  irregularities  in  John's  ap- 
peal ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  excufe  himfelf,  on  account  of 
ficknefs,  for  not  appearing  perfonally  that  day  in  the  court. 
This  flight  offence  (if  it  even  deferve  that  name)  was  re- 
prefented  as  a  grievous  contempt ;  the  four  knights  were 
menaced,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped  being  fent  to  prifon, 
as  offering  falfehcods  to  the  court  *  ;  and  Henry,  being 
determined  to  profecute  Becket  to  the  utmofl,  fummoned 
at  Northampton  a  great  council,  which  he  propofed  to 
make  the  inflrument  of  his  vengeance  againfl  this  inflex- 
ible prelate. 

The  king  had  raifed  Becket  from  a  low  fcation  to  the 
higheft  offices,  had  honoured  him  with  his  countenance 
and  friendfhip,  had  trufled  to  his  affiftance  in  forwarding 
xJiis  favourite  project  againfl  the  clergy  ;  and  when  he 
found  him  become  of  a  fudden  his  moil:  rigid  opponent, 
while  every  one  befide  complied  with  his  will,  rage  at 
the  difappointment,  and  indignation  againfl  fuch  fignal 
ingratitude,  tranfported  him  beyond  ail  bounds  of  mode- 
ration ;  and  there  feems  to  have  entered  more  of  pafficn 
than  of  juflice  or  even  of  policy,  in  this  violent  profecu- 
tion  m.  The  barons,  notwithfranding,  in  the  great  coun- 
cil voted  whatever  fentence  he  was  pleafed  to  dictate  to 
them  ;  and  the  bifhops  themfclvcs,  who  undoubted!,"  bore 
a  fecret  favour  to  Becket,  and  regarded  him  as  the  mar- 
tyr of  their  privileges,  concurred  with  the  red,  in  the 
defign  of  oppreffing  their  primate.  In  vain  did  Becket 
urge,  that  his  court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmoft  re- 

5  Hoveden,  p.  494.     M.  Paris,  p.  yz.    Diceto,  p.  c^j. 
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C  H  A  P.gularity  and  juftice  in  trying  the  marefchaJ's  caufe,  which$ 
v— ^^— «j  however,  he  faid,  would  appear,  from  the  fheriff's  tefti- 
11  4'  mony,  to  be  entirely  unjuft  and  iniquitous  :  That  he 
himfelf  had  difcovered  no  contempt  of  the  king's  court ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  by  fending  four  knights  to  excufe 
his  abfence,  had  virtually  acknowledged  its  authority : 
That  he  alfo,  in  confequence  of  the  king's  fummonsj 
perfonally  appeared  at  prefent  in  the  great  council,  ready 
to  juftify  his  caufe  againft  the  marefchal,  and  to  fubmit 
his  conduct  to  their  enquiry  and  jurifdicticn  :  That  even 
fhould  he  be  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  non-appearance, 
the  laws  had  affixed  a  very  flight  penalty  to  that  offence  : 
And  that,  as  he  was_  an  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where  his 
archiepifcopal  palace  was  feated,  he  v/as  by  law  entitled 
to  fome  greater  indulgence  than  ufual  in  the  rate  of  his 
fine  n.  Notwithftanding  thefe  pleas,  he  was  condemned 
as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  king's  court,  and  as  want- 
ing in  the  fealty  which  he  had  fworn  to  his  fovereign  ;  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  confifcated  ° ;  and  that  this 
triumph  over  the  church  might  be  carried  to  the  utmof% 
Henry,  bifhop  cf  Wincheiler,  the  prelate  who  had  been 
fo  powerful  in  the  former  reign,  was,  in  fpite  of  his  rc- 
monflrances,  obliged,  by  order  of  the  court,  to  pronounce 
the  fentencc  againft  him  p.  The  primate  fubmitted  to 
the  decree  ;  and  all  the  prelates,  except  Folliot,  bifhop  of 
London,  who  paid  court  to  the  king  by  this  fingularity, 
became  fureties  for  him  i»  It  is  remarkable,  that  fevcral 
Norman  barons  voted  in  this  council ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude, with  fome  probability,  that  a  like  practice  had 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  great  councils  fummoned  fince 
the  conqueft.  For  the  contemporary  hiftorian,  who  has 
given  us  a  full   account  of  thefe  tra:;  factions,   does  not 

n  Fitz-Steph.  pi  37,  4*.  °  Hift.  Quad.  p.  47.  I-Toveden,  p.  494. 
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mention  this  circumftance  as  any  wife  lingular  r ;   and  c  " _  A  p- 
Becket,  in  all  his  fubfequent  remonftrances  with  regard   imt^r^J 
to  the  fevere  treatment,  which  he  had  met  with,  never      ,l64\ 
founds  any  objection  on  an  irregularity,  which  to  us  ap- 
pears  very  palpable    and    flagrant.      So   little   precifion 
was  there  at  that  time   in  the  government   and  confti- 
tution  ! 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  fentence,  how- 
ever violent  and  opprefiive .  Next  day,  he  demanded  of 
Becket  the  fum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  pri- 
mate had  levied  upon  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham, 
while  in  his  pofiefficn.  Becket,  after  premifing  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  anfwer  to  this  fuit,  becaufe  it  was  not 
contained  in  his  fummons  ;  after  remarking,  that  he  had 
expended  more  than  that  fum  in  the  repairs  of  thofe 
caftles  and  of  the  royal  palace  at  London  ;  expreffed 
however  his  refolution  not  to  allow  money  to  be  any 
ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  his  fovereign  :  He 
agreed  to  pay  the  fum ;  and  immediately  gave  fureties  for 
it '.  In  the  fubfequent  meeting,  the  king  demanded  five 
hundred  marks,  which,  he  affirmed,  he  had  lent  Becket 
during  the  war  at  Thouloufe  c ;  and  another  fum  to  the 
fame  amount,  for  which  that  prince  had  been  furety  for 
him  to  a  Jew.  Immediately  after  thefe  two  claims,  he 
preferred  a  third  of  ftill  greater  importance  :  He  required 
him  to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  adminifl:ration  while 
chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  the  revenues 
of  all  the  prelacies,  abbies,  and  baronies,  •  which  had, 
during  that  time,  been  fubjec~t.ed  to  his  management u. 
Becket  obferved,  that,  as  this  demand  was  totally  unex- 
pected, he  had  not  come  prepared  to  anfwer  it ;  but  he 
required  a  delay,  and  promifed  in  that  cafe  to  give  fatis- 
faction.     The  king  infilled  upon  fureties  ;  and   Becket 

*  Fitz  Steph.   p.   36.  s  Ibid,  p    38,  x   Hift,  Quad.  p.  47. 
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C  ft  A  p.  deflred  leave  to  confult  with  his  fufFrar'-ans  in  a  cafe  of 

viii.     f  h 

^.    v-^_j  lucn  importance  w. 

1164.  Xt  is  apparent,  from  the  known  character  of  Henry, 

and  from  the  ufual  vigilance  of  his  government,  that,  when 
he  promoted  Becket  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on 
good  grounds,  well  pleafed  with  his  adminiftration  in  the 
former  high  office,  with  which  he  had  entrufted  him  j 
and  that,  even  if  that  prelate  had  diffipated  money  be- 
yond the  income  of  his  place,  the  king  was  fatisfied  that 
his  expences  were  not  blameable,  and  had  in  the  main 
been  calculated  for  his  fervice  x.  Two  years  had  fmce 
clapfed  ;  no  demand  had  during  that  time  been  made  upon 
him  ;  it  was  not  till  the  quarrel  arofe  concerning  cccle- 
iiaflical  privileges,  that  the  claim  was  Parted,  and  the 
.primate  was,  of  a  fudden,  required  to  produce  accounts 
of  fuch  intricacy  and  extent  before  a  tribunal,  which  had 
fhown  a  determined  refolution  to  ruin  and  opprefs  him. 
To  find  fureties,  that  he  fhould  anfvver  fo  boundlefs  and 
Uncertain  a  claim,  which  in  the  king's  efHmation  amount- 
ed to  44,000  marks  y,  was  impracticable  ;  and  Bccket's 
fufFragans  were  extremely  at  a  lofs  what  counfel  to  give 
him,  in  fuch  a  critical  emergency.  By  the  advice  of  the 
bifhop  of  Winchefter  he  offered  two  thoufanid  marks  as  a 
general  fatisfaction  for  all  demands  :  But  this  offer  was 
rejected  by  the  king  z.  Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to 
refign  his  fee,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  acquital  : 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  fubmit  himfclf 
entirely  to  the  king's  mercy*:  But  the  primate,  thus 
pu  fried  to  the  utrnoft,  had  too  much  courage  to  fink  un- 
der oppreffion  :  He  determined  to  brave  ail  his  enemies, 
to  triilr  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  ch  fcion, 

to  involve  his  caufe  with  that  of  God  and  religion,  and 
t;o  fiand  the  utnofr.  efforts  of  royal  indignation. 

w  Fitz  Strph.  p.  58.  x  HoveJen,  p.  495.  y  Zp\(\. 

St.  Thorn,  p.  315.  *  Fil  .-38.  Fits  Steph, 

p.  39.    Gernfe,  p.  1390. 

After 
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After  a  few  days,  fpent  in  deliberation,  Becketwent  chap. 
;   '     l                                     .                                 VIII. 
to  church,  and  faid  mafs,  where  he  had  previoufly  ordered,  L -  ,_t 

that  the  introit  to  the  communion  fervice  mould  begin  "64>- 
with  thefe  words,  Princes  fat  and  fpake  again/}  me ;  the 
paflage  appointed  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  whom 
the  primate  thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  referable  in  his 
fufferings  for  the  fake  of  righteoufnefs.  He  went  thence 
to  court  arrayed  in  his  facred  veftments  :  As  foon  as  he 
arrived  within  the  palace  gate  he  took  the  crofs  into  his 
own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  his  protection,  and  marched 
in  that  pofture  into  the  royal  apartments  b.  The  king, 
who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  aftonifhed  at  this  parade, 
by  which  the. primate  feemed  to  menace  him  and  his  court 
With  the  fentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  he  fent  fome 
of  the  prelates  to  remonftrate  with  him  on  account  of  fuch 
audacious  behaviour.  Thefe  prelates  complained  to  Bcc- 
ket,  that,  by  fubferibing,  himfelf,  to  the  conflitutions  of 
■Clarendon,  he  had  feduced  them  to  imitate  his  example  ; 
and  that  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  pretended  to 
fhake  off  all  fubordination  to  the  civil  power^  and  ap- 
peared defirous  of  involving  them  in  the  guilt,  which  muft 
attend  any  violation  of  thofe  laws,  eftablifhed  by  their 
confent  and  ratified  by  their  fubferiptions c.  Becket  re* 
plied,  that  he  had  indeed  fubferibed  the  conflitutions  of 
Clarendon,  legally  t  with  good  faith,  and  zvithout  fraud  or 
referve  ;  but  in  thefe  words  was  virtually  implied  a  falvo 
for  the  rights  of  their  order,  which,  being  connected  with 
the  caufe  of  God  and  his  church,  could  never  be  rclin- 
quifhed  by  their  oaths  and  engagements  :  That  if  he  and 
they  had  erred ,  in  refigning  the  ecclefiaflical  privileges, 
the  beft  atonement  they  could  now  make  was  to  retract 
their  confent,  which  in  fuch  a  cafe  could  never  be  obli- 
gatory, and  to  follow  the  pope's  authority,  who  had  fo- 

b  Fitz-'teph.  p.  40.      Hift.  Quad.   p.  53.      Hoveden,   p.  404.     Neulr. 
p.  394.    Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  43.  c  Fuz-Steph.  p.  35. 
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CHAP.  lemnlv  abrogated  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had 

\_, y <  abfolved  them  from  all  oaths  which  they  had    taken  to 

1 1 64..  objferve  them:  That  a  determined  rcfolution  was  evi- 
dently embraced  to  opprefs  the  church  ;  the  ftorm  had 
firfl  broken  upon  him  ;  for  a  flight  offence,  and  which 
too  was  even  falfely  imputed  to  him,  he  had  been  tyran- 
nically condemned  to  a  grievous  penalty  ;  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of claim  was  fince  flarted,  in  which  he  could  ex- 
peel  no  juftice  ;  and  he  plainly  faw,  that  he  was  the 
deftined  victim,  who,  by  his  ruin,  muft  prepare  the  way 
for  the  abrogation  of  all  fpiritual  immunities  :  That  he 
ftriclly  inhibited  them  who  were  his  fuffragans,  from  af- 
fifting  at  any  fuch  trial,  or  giving  their  fanction  to  any 
fentence  againft  him  ;  he  put  himfelf  and  his  fee  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  fupreme  pontiff;  and  appealed 
to  him  againft  any  penalty,  which  his  iniquitous  judges 
might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  him  :  And  that,  how- 
ever terrible  the  indignation  of  fo  great  a  monarch  as 
Henry,  his  fword  could  only  kill  the  body  ;  while  that  of 
the  church,  entrufted  into  the  hands  of  the  primate,  could 
kill  the  foul,  and  throw  the  difobedient  into  infinite  and 
eternal  perdition  d. 

Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclefraftical  caufes,  had 
been  abolifhed  by  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
were  become  criminal  by  law ;  but  an  appeal  in  a  civil 
caufe,  fuch  as  the  king's  demand  upon  Becket,  was  a 
practice  altogether  new  and  unprecedented  ;  tended  di- 
rectly to  the  fubverfion  of  the  government ;  and  could 
receive  no  colour  of  excufe,  except  from  the  determined 
rcfolution,  which  was  but  too  apparent,  in  Henry  and 
the  great  council,  to  effectuate,  without  juftice,  but  un- 
der colour  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the  inflexible  pri- 

J  Fitz-Steph.  p  41,  <4,  4j,  46.  Hift.  Quad,  p.  57.  Hoveden,  p.  495. 
M.  Paris,  p.  72.    Epifti  S:.  Tfaoa.  p.  -;s;  195. 
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tnate.    The  king,  having  now  obtained  a  pretext  fo  much  C  H  a  F* 
moreplaufible  for  his  violence,  would  probably  have  pufhed,_  -  -*_? 
this  affair  to  the  utmoft  extremity  againft  him  ;  but  Becket      ll6*' 
gave  him  no  leifure  to  conduct  the  profecution.     He  re- 
fufed  fo  much  as  to  hear  the  fentence,  which  the  barons^ 
fitting  apart  from  the  bifliops;  and  joined  to  feme  fheriffs 
and   barons  of  the  fecond  rank  %    had   given  upon  the 
king's  claim  :  He  departed  from  the  palace  ;  afked  Hen-  Payment 

cf  Dcciicti 

ry's  immediate  permiflion  to  leave  Northampton  ;  and 
upon  meeting  with  a  refufal,  he  withdrew  fecretly ;  wan- 
dered about  in  difguife  for  fome  tfoie ;  and  at  laff.  took 
fhipping  and  arrived  fafely  at  Gravelines. 

The  violent  and  unjuil  profecution  of  Becket,  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour  on  his  fide, 
and  to  make  men  forget  his  former  ingratitude  towards 
the  king,  arid  his  departure  from  all  oaths  and  engage- 
ments, as  well(  as  the  enormity  of  thofe  ecclefiaftical  pri- 
vileges, of  which  he  affected  to  be  the  champion.  There 
were  many  other  reafons,  which  procured  him  counte- 
nance and  protection  in  foreign  countries.  Philip,  earl 
of  Flanders  ',  and  Lewis,  king  of  France  s,  jealous  of 
the  riling  greatnefs  of  Henry,  were  well  pleafed  to  give 
him  difturbance  in  his  government :  Forgetting  that  this 
was  the  common  caufe  of  princes,  they  affected  to  pity 
extremely  the  condition  of  the  exiled  primate ;  and  the 
latter  even  honoured  him  with  avifit  at  Soiffons,  in  which 
city  he  had  invited  him  to  fix  his  refidence  h.  The  pope5 
whofe  interefts  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  fup- 
porting  him,  gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embafly^ 
which  Henry  fent  to  accufe  him  ;  while  Becket  nimfelf, 

e  Fitz-Steph.  p.  46.  This  h'ftorian  is  fuppored  to  mean  the  irore  confi- 
derable  vaffais  of  the  chief  barons  :  Thefe  had  no  title  to  fit  in  the  great  coun- 
cil, and  the  giving  them  a  place  there  was  a  palpable  irregularity  :  Which 
however  is  not  infiftcd  en  in  any  of  Eeckst's  remonftrajKes.  A  farther  proof 
how  little  fixed  the  conftitution  was  at  that  time  i  f  Epift.  St, 

Thorn,  p.  35,  i  Ibid.  p.  36,  37.  t  Hifti  Quad,  p.  76. 
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C  H  a  P.  who  had  come  to  Sens,  in  order  to  iuftify  his  caufe  be~ 

viii.  .  .  .  . 

t_     _,^  fore  the  fovereign  pontiff,  was  received  with  the  greateft 

»i6f«  marks  of  diftinclion.  The  king,  in  revenge,  fequeffered 
the  revenues  of  Canterbury  ;  and  by  a  conduit,  which 
might  be  eftcemed  arbitrary,  had  there  been  at  that  time 
any  regular  check  on  royal  authority,  he  banifhed  all  the 
primate's  relations  and  domeftics,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  whom  he  obliged  to  fwcar,  before  their  depar- 
ture, that  they  would  inftantly  join  their  patron-  But 
this  policy,  by  which  Henry  endeavoured  to  reduce  Becket 
fooner  to  necemty,  loft  its  effect  :  The  pope,  when  they 
arrived  beyond  fea,  abfolved  them  from  their  oath,  and  dis- 
tributed them  among;  the  convents  in  France  and  Flanders : 
A  refidence  was  affigned  to  Becket  himfelf  in  the  convent 
of  Pontigny,  where  he  lived  for  fome  years  in  great  mag- 
nificence, partly  from  a  pennon  granted  him  on  the  re- 
venues of  that  abbey,  partly  from  remittances  made  him 
by  the  French  monarch. 

J1165.  The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope,  Becket 

refigned  into  his  hands  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  to  which, 
he  affirmed,  he  had  been  uncanonically  elected,  by  the 
authority  of  the  royal  mandate ;  and  Alexander  in  his 
turn,  befides  inverting  him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pre- 
tended to  abrogate  by  a  bull  the  fentence,  which  the 
great  council  of  England  had  pafTed  againil  him.  Henry, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  procure  a  conference  with  the 
pope,  who  departed  foon  after  for  Rome,  whither  the 
profperous  condition  of  his  affairs  now  invited  him  ;  made 
provifions  againff.  the  confequenccs  of  that  breach,  which 
Impended  between  his  kingdom  and  the  apoftolic  (ec. 
He  UTued  orders  to  his  jufticiaries,  inhibiting,  under  ll> 
vere  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  archbiihop  ;  for- 
bidding any  one  to  receive  any  mandates  from  them,  or 
'  apply  in  any  cafe  to  their  authority  ;  devlaxing  it  treafon- 
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able  to  bring  from  either  of  them  an  interdict  upon  thec  *?  ,A  p« 
kingdom,  and  punifhable  in   fecular  clergymen,  by  the  1— — v — *j 
lofs  of  their  eyes  and   by  caftration,  in  regulars  by  am-        3  s" 
putation  of  their   feet,    and   in   laics   with   death  ;    and 
menacing  with  fequeftration  and  banifhment  the  perfons 
themfelves,    as   well   as   their  kindred,  who  fhould  pay 
obedience  to  any  fuch  interdict :  And  he  farther  obliged 
all  his  fubjects  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  orders  j. 
Thefe  were  edicts  of  the  utmoft  importance,  affected  the 
lives  and  properties  of  all  the  fubjecTs,  and  even  changed, 
for  the  time,  the  national   religion,   by  breaking  off  all 
communication  with   Rome  :   Yet  were  they  enacted  bv 
the  fole  authority  of  the  king,  and  were  derived  entirely 
from  his  will  and  pleafure. 

The  fpiritual  powers,  which,  in  the  primitive  church, 
were,  in  a  great  meafure,  dependant  on  the  civil,  had, 
by  a  gradual  progrefs,  reached  an  equality  and  independ- 
ance;  and  though  the  limits  of  the  two  jurifdictions  were 
difficult  to  afcertain  or  define,  it  was  not  impoiiible,  but, 
by  moderation  on  both  fides,  government  might  ftiH  have 
been  conducted,  in  that  imperfect  and  irregular  manner 
which  attends  all  human  institutions.  But  as  the  igno- 
ranee  of  the  age  encouraged  the  ecclefiaftics  daily  to  ex- 
tend their  privileges,  and  even  to  advance  maxims  totally 
incompatible  with  civil  government  k  ;  Henry  had  thought 
it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  pretenfions,  and  form- 
ally, in  a  public  council,  to  fix  thofe  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  magiftrate,  and  which  he  was  for  the 
future  determined  to  maintain.  In  this  attempt,  he  was 
led  to  re-eftablifh  cuftoms,  which,  though  antient,  were 
beginning  to  be  abolifhcd  bv  a  contrary  practice,  and 
which  were  ftill  more  ftrongiy  oppofed  by  the  prevailing 

i  Hift.  Qj  ad.  p.  88,   167.     Hovedeo,  p.  49^     M.  F\ris..  p.  73. 

k  2)uh  dubitH,  Q\s  Beck-t  to  the  king,  jacerdota  C/.nJi.  rerun  tt  pri<n:\- 
pam  vnsniumqiu  fdeiiutn  pe!rti  tl  rnag-.fi'  05  ce-feri,  Epuh  St.  Thorn, 
p.  97,    148. 
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CHAP,  opinions  and  fentiments  of  the  age.  Principle,  therefore, 
u~-  .,  flood  on  the  one  fide;  power  en  the  other;  and  if  the 
5*  EngliiTi  had  been,  actuated  by  confeience,  more  than  by 
prcfent  intereft,  the  controversy  muft  foon,  by  the  gene- 
ral defection  of  Henry's  fubje&s,  have  been  decided 
againft  him.  Becket,  in  order  to  forward  this  event, 
filled  all  places  with  exclamations  againft  the  violence 
which  he  had  fufrered.  He  compared  himfelf  to  Chrifr, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal ',  and  who 
was  crucified  anew  in  the  prcfent  oppreffions  under 
which  his  church  laboured  :  He  took  it  for  granted, 
as  a  point  inconteftible,  that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of 
God  m  :  He  afiumed  the  character  of  champion  for  the 
patrimony  of  the  divinity:  He  pretended  to  be  the  fpiritual 
father  of  the  king  and  all  the  people  of  England":  He 
even  told  Henry,  that  kings  reign  folely  by  the  authority 
of  the  church  ° :  And  though  he  had  thus  torn  off  the 
veil  more  openly  on  the  one  fide,  than  that  prince  had  on 
the  other,  he  feemed  ftill,  from  the  general  favour  borne 
him    by  the  ecc]  ,  to  have  all  the  advantage  in 

the  argument,  The  king,  that  he  might  employ  the 
weapons  of  temporal  power  remaining  in  his  hands, 
fufpended  the  payment  of  Peter's-pence ;  he  made  ad- 
vances towards  an  alliance  with  the-  emperor,  Frederic 
JJarbarofia,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  violent 
wars  with  pope  /  r;  he  difcovered  fome  intentions 

of  acknowledging  Pafcal  III,  the  prcfent  anti-pope,  who 
was  protected  by  that  emperor  ;  and  bv  thefe  expedients 
he  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  enterpriiing,  though  pru- 
t  pontiff,  from  proceeding  to  extremities  againll  hum, 

1  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p, 63,  105,  104.  ™  Ibid.  p.  20,  30,  31,  226. 

Fitz-Steph.  p.  46,     Eoiil.  St.  Thorn.  52,  14S.  »  Bn 

•nd.  N"  56.      Epift.  S*.  Thorn,  p.  94,  95  v7,  99,  197.      Hovtden, 
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But  the  violence  of  Becket,  ftill  more  than  the  na-  C  H  a  p. 
tare  of  the  controverfy,  kept  affairs  from  remaining  long  _.      .      . 
in  fufpenfe  between  the  parties.     That  prelate,  infligated       lt66> 
•  by  revenge,  and  animated  by  the  prefent  glory  attending 
his  fituation,  pufhed  matters   to  a  decifion,    and   ifTucd 
out  a  cenfure,  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  mini- 
fters   by  name,    and  comprehending  in  general  all  thofe 
who  favoured  or  obeyed  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  : 
Thefe  conftitutions   he  abrogated  and  annulled,;  he  ab- 
folved  all  men  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to 
obferve  them  ;    and   he  fufpended   the  fpiritual   thunder 
over  Henry  himfelf,  only  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the 
blow  by  a  timely  repentance  D. 

The  fituation  of  Henry  was  fo  unhappy,  that  he  could 
employ  no  expedient  for  faving  his  minifters  from  this 
terrible  cenfure,  but  by  appealing  to  the  pope  himfelf, 
and  having  recourfe  to  a  tribunal,  whofe  authority  he  had 
himfelf  attempted  to  abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals., 
and  which,  he  knew,  was  fo  deeply  engaged  on  the  fide 
of  his  adverfary.  But  even  this  expedient  was  not  likely 
to  be  long  effectual.  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  pope 
a  legantine  commiinon  over  England  ;  and  in  virtue  of 
that  authority,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he  fum- 
moned  the.bifhops  of  London,  Salifbury,  and  others,  to 
attend  him,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, the  ecclsfiaftics,  fcqueftered  on  his  account,  to 
be  reitored  in  two  months  to  all  their  benefices.  But 
Jchn  of  Oxford,  the  king's  agent  with  the  pope,  had 
the  addrefs  to  procure  orders  for  fufpending  this  fentence  ; 
and  he  gave  the  pontiff  fuch  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  recon- 
cilement between  the  king-  and  Becket,  that  two  lep-ates, 
William  of  Pavia  and  Cmo,  were  fent  to  Normandy, 
where  the  king  then  refidcd,    and  endeavoured   to  find 

P  Fitz-Steph.  p.  56.       Hift.  Q^nd.  p.  93.      M.  Paris,  p.  74.       Beauiieu 
Vie  de  St.  Thom.  p,  213.     Epiff.  Thorn,  p.  149,  129,     Huveden,   p.  499, 
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expedients  for  that  purpofe.  But  the-  pretenlions  of  the 
parties  were,  as  yet,  too  oppoiite  to  admit  of  an  accom- 
1166.  modation :  The  king  required,  that  all  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon  fhould  be  ratified  :  Becket,  that,  previoufly 
to  any  agreement,  he  and  his  adherents  fhould  be  rcftored 
to  their  poffeffions  :  And  as  the  legates  had  no  power  to 
pronounce  a  definitive  fentence  on  either  fide,  the  nego-* 
tiation  foon  after  came  to  nothing.  The  cardinal  of 
Pavia  alfo,  being  much  attached  to  Henry,  took  care  to 
protract  the  negotiation  ;  to  mitigate  the  pope,  by  the 
accounts  which  he  fent  of  that  prince's  conduct;  and  to 
procure  him  every  poflible  indulgence  from  the  fee  of 
Rome.  About  this  time,  the  king  had  alfo  the  addrefs  to 
obtain  a  difpenfation  for  the  marriage  of  his  third  fon, 
Geoffrey,  with  the  heirefs  of  Britanny ;  a  conceffion, 
which,  considering  Henry's  demerits  towards  the  churchy 
gave  great  fcandal  both  to  Becket,  and  to  his  zealous 
patron,  the  king  of  France. 


1167. 


The  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law  had,  in  that  a-je. 
rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  between  the  prince  and 
his  vaflals,  and  between  one  prince  and  another,  as  un- 
certain as  thofe  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre  ;  and 
all  wars  took  their  origin  from  difputes,  which,  had 
there  been  any  tribunal  pofTefied  of  power  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  ought  to  have  been  decided  only  before  a  court 
of  judicature.  Henry,  in  profecution  of  fome  contro- 
vcrfies,  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  count  of 
Auvergne,  a  vafTal  of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  that  count ;  who  had  recourfe  to 
the  king  of  France,  his  fuperior  lord,  for  protection,  and 
thereby  kindled  a  war  between  the  two  monarchs.  But 
this  war  was,  as  ufual,  no  lefs  feeble  in  its  operations, 
than  it  was  frivolous  in  its  caufe  and  object ;  and  after 
occafioning  fome  mutual  depredations'*,  and  fome  infurrcc- 

q  Hovcden,  p.  517.         M.  Paris,  p.    75,       Diceto,  p.  547,       Gervafe, 
p.  1  \oi,  14.03.    Robert  de  Monte. 
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tions  amona;  the  barons  of  Poiclou  and  Guiennc,  was  C  H  a  p. 
terminated  by  a  peace.     The  terms  of  this  peace  were    ^^^ 
rather  difadvantageous  to  Henry,   and   prove,  that  that      1167. 
prince  had,  by  reafon  of  his  confer!  with  the  church,  loft 
the  fuperiority,  which   he  had  hitherto  maintained  over 
the  crown  of  France :   An  additional  motive  to  him  for 
accommodating  thofe  differences. 

The  pope  and  the  king  began  at  laft  to  perceive,  that, 
in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  neither  of  them  could 
expect  a  final  and  decifive  victory  over  the  other,  and 
that  they  had  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  the  duration 
of  the  controverfy.  Though  the  vigour  of  Henry's 
government  had  confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  domi- 
nions, his  throne  might  be  ftiaken  by  a  fentence  of 
excommunication  ;  and  if  England  itfelf  could,  by  its 
fituation,  be  more  eafily  guarded  againff.  the  contagion 
of  fuperftitious  prejudices,  his  French  provinces  at  leafr, 
whofe  communication  was  open  with  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  would  be  much  expofed,  on  that  account,  to  fome 
great  revolution  or  convulfion  r.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, reafonably  imagine,  that  the  pope,  while  he  retain- 
ed fuch  a  check  upon  him,  would  formally  recognize 
the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  both  put  an  end 
to  papal  pretenfions  in  England,  and  would  give  an  ex- 
ample to  other  ftates  of  afferting  a  like  independancy  *. 
Pope  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  being  ftill  engaged 
in  dangerous  wars  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  might 
juflly  apprehend,  that  Henry,  rather  than  relinquish 
claims  of  fuch  importance,  would  join  the  party  of  his 
enemy;  and  as  the  trials  hitherto  made  of  the  fpiritual 
weapons  by  Becket  had  not  fuccceded  to  his  expecta- 
tion, and  everything  had  remained  quiet  in  all  the  king's 
dominions,  nothing  feemed  impofilble  to  the  capacity  and 
vigilance  of  fo   great  a  monarch.     The    dilpofition    of 

»  Epid.St.  Thom.  p.  230.  *  Ibid,  p,  27S. 
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chap,  minds  on  both  fides,  refill  tins:  from  thefe  circumflances, 

VIII.  ° 

^^^    produced  frequent  attempts  towards  an  accommodation  ; 
jiCS.      but  as  both   parties   knewj  that  the  eflential  articles  of 
t.he  difpute  could  not  then  be  terminated,  they  entertained, 
a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  each  other,  ar.d  were  anxious  not 
to  lofe  the  leaft   advanta  le    negotiation.       The 

nuncios,  Gratian  and  Vivian,  having  received  a  com- 
miilion  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation,  met  with  the  king 
in  Normandy ;  and  after  all  differences  feemed  to  be 
adj  ufted,  the  king  offered  to  ilgn  the  treaty,  with  a  falvo 
to  his  royal  dignity;  which  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  Becket, 
that  the  negotiation,  in  the  end,  became  fruitiefs,  and  the 
excommunications  were  renewed  againft  the  king's  mini- 
sters. Another  negotiation  was  conducted  at  Montmirail, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  French 
prelates  ;  where  Becket  alfo  offered  to  make  his  fubmif- 
fions,  with  a  falvo  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  church  ;  which,  for  a  like  reafon,  was 
extremely  ofFenfive  to  the  king,  and  rendered  the  treaty 
abortive.  A  third  conference,  under  the  fame  mediation, 
9"  was  broken  off,  by  Bccket's  infilling  on  a  like  referve  in 
his  fubmiffions  ;  and  even  in  a  fourth  treaty,  when  all 
the  terms  were  adjufted,  and  when  the  primate  expected 
to  be  introduced  "to  the  king,  and  to  receive  the  kifs  of 
peace,  which  it  was  ufual  (or  princes  to  grant  in  thofe 
times,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  fufe  pledge  of  for- 
givenefs,  Henry  refufed  him  that  honour ;  under  pre- 
tence, that,  during  his  anger,  he  had  made  a  rafh  vow 
to  that  purpofe.  This  formality  ferved,  among  fuch 
jealous  fpirits,  to  prevent  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  though  the  difficulty  was  attempted  to  be  overcome 
by  a  difpenfation  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry  . 
his  rafti  vow,  that  prince  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
art  from  the  refolution  which  he  had  taken. 
In  one  of  thefe  conferences,  at  which  the  French  king 
was  prefent,  Henry  faid  to  that  monarch  :  "  There  have 
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5'  been  many  kings  of  England,  fome  of  greater,  fome,  c  HA  p. 
"  of  lefs   authority  than  myfelf:  There  have  alfo  been    ^^-^ 
"  many  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men,      1^9. 
"  and  entitled  to  every  kind  of  refpect  :  Let  Becket  but 
<c  ac°c  towards  me  with  the  fame  fubrnifiion,  which,  the 
"  greateft.   of  his  predeceffors   have   pajd  to  the  leaft  of 
*'  mine,  and  there  fhall  be  no  controverfy  between  us." 
Lewis  was  fo  ftruck  with  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  with 
an  offer  which  Henry  made  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the 
French  clergy,  that  he  could  not  forbear  condemning  the 
primate,  and  withdrawing  his  friendship  from  him  during 
fome  time  :  But   the   bigotry   of  that  prince,    and  their 
common   animofity   againft  Henry,  foon   produced  a  re- 
newal of  their  former  good  correfpondence. 

All    difficulties    were    at    laft  adjufted  between   the      117°- 
parties;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return,  on  condi-   2Z  Ju 
tions  which  may  be  efteemed  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  that  prelate.     He  was  not  required  to  give  up  Compromlfe 

.    ,  r     ,         ,  ,  r  r     ,      r  withEecket. 

any  rights  or  the  churcn,  or  rehgn  any  or  tnole  preten- 
fions,  which  had  been  the  original  ground  of  the  contro- 
verfy.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  thefe  queftions  fhould  be 
buried  in  oblivion ;  but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents 
fhould,  without  making  further  fubmiffions,  be  reflored 
to  all  their  livings,  and  that  even  the  pofTeiTors  of  fuch 
benefices  as  depended  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
been  filled  during  the  primate's  abfence,  fhould  be  ex- 
pelled, and  Becket  have  liberty  to  fupply  the  vacancies  r. 
In  return  for  concefnons,  which  entrenched  fo  deeply  on 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only 
the  advantage  of  feeing  his  minifiers  abfolved  from  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  denounced  r.gainft  them, 
and  of  preventing  the  interdict,  which,  if  thefe  hard 
conditions  had  not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be 

1  Fitz-Steph,  p,  6S>  69.        Hoveden,    p.  530. 
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C  ft  a  p.  J^JcJ  on  all  his  dominions  x.   It  was  eafv  to  fee  how  much 

vi;i.  J 

w-v^^.    he  dreaded  that  event,  when  a  prince  of  fo  high  a  foirit 

1770-  could  fubmit  to  terms  fo  diihonourable,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it.  So  anxious  was  Henry  to  accommodate  all  dif- 
ferences, and  to  reconcile  him  fell"  fully  with  Becket, 
that  he  took  the  moft  extraordinary  tteps  to  flatter  his 
vanity,  and  even  on  one  occafion  humiliated  himfelf  fo 
far  as  to  hold  the  ftirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate,  while  he 
mounted  f. 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary  tran- 
futility,  which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  thefe  expe- 
dients. During  the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with  Becket, 
while  he  was  every  day  expecting  an  interdict  to  be  laid 
on  his  kingdom,  and  a  fentence  of  excommunication  to 
be  denounced  againft  his  perfon,  he  had  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  have  his  fori,  prince  Henry,  affociated  with  him 
in  the  royalty,  and  to  make  him  be  crowned  king,  by 
the  hands  of  Roger  archbifhop  of  York.  By  this  pre- 
caution, he  both  enfured  the  fuccefTion  of  that  prince, 
which,  confidering  the  many  paft  irregularities  in  that 
point,  could  not  but  be  efteemed  fomewhat  precarious ; 
and  he  preferved  at  leaft  his  family  on  the  throne,  if  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  ihould  have  the  effect  which 
he  dreaded,  and  fhould  make  his  fubjecls  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  him.  Though  this  defign  was  conducted 
with  the  utmofr.  expedition  and  fecrccy,  Becket,  before 
it  was  carried  into  execution,  had  got  intelligence  of  it ; 
and  being  defirous  of  obfrructing  all  Henry's  meafures, 
as  well  as  anxious  to  prevent  this  affront  to  himfelf,  who 
pretended  a  fole  right,  as  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to 
officiate  in  the  coronation,  he  had  inhibited  all  the  pre- 
lates of  England  from  a/lifting  at  this  ceremony,  had 

*  Hift   Qnad.   p.  104.      Erompton,  p.  icfii.      Ccrvfr,  p.  14CS.      Fpift. 
Sc.  Thorn,  p.  704,  705,  706,707,  792,  713,  794.   Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  70. 
y  Et>i(U  45.  lib.  $, 
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procured  a  mandate  to  the  fame  purpofe  from  the  pope  *, c 
and  had  incited  the  king  of  France  to  proteft  againfr  the 
coronation  of  young  Henry,  unlefs  the  princefs,  daugh-  I17°< 
ter  of  that  monarch,  mould  at  the  fame  time  receive  the 
royal  unclion.  There  prevailed  in  that  age  an  opinion, 
which  was  akin  to  its  other  fuperflitions,  that  the  royal 
unction  was  efi'ential  to  the  exercife  of  royal  power  a :  It 
was  therefore  natural  both  for  the  king  of  France,  care- 
ful of  his  daughter  the  princefs  Margaret's  eftablifhment, 
and  for  Becket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  demand, 
in  the  treaty  with  Henry,  fome  fatisfaclion  in  this  effen- 
tial  point.  Henry,  after  apologizing  to  Lewis  for  the 
omiilion  with  regard  to  Margaret,  and  excufing  it  on 
account  of  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  requifite  for  conduct- 
ing that  meafure,  promifed  that  the  ceremony  fhould  he 
again  renewed  in  the  perfons  both  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
cefs :  And  he  allured  Becket,  that!  befides  receivinn;  the 
acknowledgments  of  Roger  and  the  other  bimeps  for  the 
feeming  affront  put  on  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  ihould, 
as  a  farther  fatisfaction,  recover  his  rights  by  officiating 
in  this  coronation.  Eut  the  violent  fpirit  of  Racket, 
elated  by  the  power  of  the  church,  and  by  the  victory 
which  he  had  already  cbtained  over  his  foyereign,  wa* 
not  content  with  this  voluntary  eompenfation,  but  re- 
folved  to  make  the  injury,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
fuffered,  a  handle  for  taking  revenge  on  ail  his  enemies. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  met  the  archbilhop  of 
York  and  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  who 
were  on  thsir  journey  to  the  king  in  Normandy  :  He  no- 
tified to  the  archbilhop  the  fentence  of  fufpenfion,  and  to 
the  two  bifhops  that  of  excommunication,  which,  at  his 
folicitation,  the  pope  had  pronounced  againft  them.  Re-  Bedcet's 
ginald  de  Warenne,  and  Gervafe  de  Cornhill,  two  cf^1.-^'! 
the  king's  minifters,  who  were  employed  on  their  duty 

2  Hift.  Q^iad    p.  103.     Epi.i,  St.  Thorn,  p.  68a.     Qervafe,   p    14.12. 
*  E£iit.  at.  Thorn-  p.  708. 
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C  vit  P *^n  ^-ent»  afked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt* 
*^_— ««. i  whether  he  meant  to  bring;  fire  and  fword  into  the  kins- 
117°-  dom  ?  Eut  the  primate,  heedlefs  of  the  reproof,  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  moff.  oflentatious  manner,  to  take  pofTeffion 
of  his  diocefe.  In  Rochefter,  and  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  palled,  he  was  received  with  the  fhouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace.  As  he  approached  South- 
wark,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy 
his  triumphant  entrance.  And  though  he  was  obliged, 
by  order  of  the  young  prince,  who  refidcd  at  Woodftoke, 
to  return  to  his  diocefe,  he  found  that  he  was  not  mif- 
taken,  when  he  reckoned  upon  the  higheit  veneration  of 
the  public  towards  his  perfon  and  his  dignity.  He  pro- 
ceeded, therefore,  with  the  more  courage  to  dart  his  fpi- 
ritual  thunders  :  He  iffued  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion againfr.  Robert  de  Broc,  and  Nigel  de  Sackville, 
with  many  others,  who  either  had  afUftcd  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  young  prince,  or  been  active  in  the  late  perfe- 
ction of  the  exiled  clergy.  This  violent  meafure,  by 
which  he,  in  effect,  denounced  war  againft  the  king 
himfelf,  is  commonly  afcribed  to  the  vindictive  difpofi- 
tion  and  imperious  character  of  Becket ;  but  as  this  pre- 
late was  alfo  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities,  we  are 
not,  in  his  paflions  alone,  to  look  for  the  cnufe  of  his 
conduct,  when  he  proceeded  to  thefe  extremities  againfl 
his  enemies.     I  ity  had  led   him  to  difcovcr  all 

Henry's   intentions  ;  and   he  purpofed,  by  this  bold  and 
unexpected  afiault,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  difpofitions  of 
his  people,  was  become  fenfible,  that  his  enterprize  had 
been  too  bold,  in  eftablifhing  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, in  defining  all  the  brancb.es  of  royal  power,  «and  in 
endeavouring  to  extort  from  the  church  of  England,  as 
as  well  ;is  from  the  pope,  an  i  .:  of  thefe  dif- 

putcd  prero^.  Confcious  alfo  of  his  own  violence, 

7  in 
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m  attempting  to  break  or  fubdue  the  inflexible  primate,  CHAP. 
he  was  not  difpleafed  to  undo  that  meafure,  which  had  ^^^j 
given  his  enemies  fuch  advantage  againft  him ;  and  he  U7°« 
was  contented,  that  the  controverfy  fhould  terminate  in 
that  ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmofr  that 
princes,  in  thofe  ages,  could  hope  to  attain  in  their  dif- 
putes  with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Though  he  dropped  for  the 
prcfent,  the  profecution  of  Becket,  he  -ftill  referred  to  , 
himfelf  the  right  of  maintaining,  that  the  conftifutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both' 
the  ancient  cuftoms  and  the  prefent  law  of  the  realm  : 
And  though  he  knew,  that  the  papal  clergy  afterted  them 
to  be  impious  in  themfelves,  as  well  as  abrogated  by  the 
fentence  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  he  propofed,  in  fpite  of 
their  clamours,  {readily  to  put  thofe  laws  in  execution  b, 
and  to  truft  to  his  own  ability,  and  to  the  courfe  of 
events,  for  fuccefs  in  that  perilous  enterprize.  H?  hoped, 
that  Backet's  experience  of  a  fix  years'  exile  would,  after 
his  pride  was  fully  gratified  by  his  reftoration,  be  fuiEcient 
to  teach  him  more  referve  in  his  oppofition  :  Or  if  any 
controverfy  arofe,  he  expected  thenceforth  to  engage  in  a 
more  favourable  caufe,  and  to  maintain  with  advantage, 
while  the  primate  was  now  in  his  power  c,  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  againft  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  clergy.  But  Becket,  determined  not  to 
betray  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges  by  his  connivance  % 
and  apprehenfive  left  a  prince  of  fuch  profound  policy,  if 
allowed  to  proceed  in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in 
the  end  prevail,  refolved  to  take  all  the  advantage  which 
his  prefent  victory  gave  him,  and  to  difconcert  the  cau- 
tious meafures  of  the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and  rigour 
of  his  own  conduct e.  Affured  of  fupport  from  Rome, 
he  was  little  intimidated  by  dangers,  which  his  courage 
taught  him  to  defpife,  and  which,  even  if  attended  with 

b  Ep!ft.  St.  Thom,  p.  837,  839.  c  Fitz.Ste^h.  p,  65. 

<*  Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  3-15,  e  Fitz-Steph,  p,  74, 
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the  moft  fatal  confequcnces,  would  ferve  only  to  gratify 
his  ambition  and  thirll  of  glory  f. 
1 170.  When  the    fufpended  and  excommunicated    prelates 

arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  refided,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Becket,  he 
inltantly  perceived  the  confequences  ;  was  fenfible,  that 
his  whole  plan  of  operations  was  overthrown  ;  forefaw, 
that  the  dangerous  conteft  between  the  civil  and  fpiritual 
powers,  a  conttft  which  he  himfelf  had  firft  rouzed,  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured,  by  all  his  late  negotiations 
and  conceflions,  to  appeafe,  mull  come  to  an  immediate 
and  decifive  iflue ;  and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the 
moll:  violent  commotion.  The  archbifnop  of  York  re- 
marked to  him,  that,  fo  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could 
never  expecl"  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity  :  The  king 
himfelf,  being  vehemently  agitated,  burft  forth  into  an 
exclamation  againft  his  fervants,  whofe  want  of  zeal,  he" 
faid,  had  fo  long  left  him  expofed  to  the  enterprizes  of 
that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate  s.  Four  gentlemen 
of  his  houfehold,  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William  de  Traci, 
Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  taking  thefe  paf- 
fionate  expreflions  to  be  a  hint  for  Becket's  death,  im- 
mediately communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  other  ; 
and  fwearing  to  avenge  their  prince's  quarrel,  fecretly 
withdrew  from  court h.  Some  menacing  expreflions, 
which  they  had  dropped,  gave  a  fufpicicn  of  their  defign  ; 
and  the  king difpatched  a  meffen^er  after  them,  charp-inj 
them  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  perfon  of  the  pri- 
mate '  :  But  thefe  orders  arrived  tco  late  to  prevent  their 
fatal  purpcie.  The  four  afiaflins,  though  they  took  dif- 
ferent roads  to  England,  arrived  nearly  about  the  fame 
time  at  Saltwoode  near  Canterbury;  and  being  there 
joined  by  feme  aflHLnts,  they  proceeded  in  great  haftc  to 

f  F.p'ifl.  St.  Tho-n.  p.  ?  8,  84s.  F  Gervafe,  p.  1414.     P^rk-r, 

p.  207.  h  M,  Paris,  p.  S3.     Brompton,  p.  iv.6^.     E.i;;j  il.  Ab- 

b»s,  p.  10.  »  H.'ft.  Qnad.   p.  I  44.     Trivet,  f,  55. 
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the  archiepifcopal  palace.     They  found  the  primate,  who  C  H  a  P. 
trufted  entirely  to  the  facrednefs  of  his  character,  very  \_^^-^j 
flenderly  attended;    and  though   they  threw  out   many     XI7°'' 
menaces  and  reproaches  againft  him,  he  was  fo  incapable 
of  fear,  that,  without  ufing  any  precautions  againft  their 
violence,  he  immediately  went  to  St.  Benedict's  church, 
to  hear  vefpers.     They  followed  him  thither,  attacked  Decemb.  29. 
him  before  the  altar,  and  having  cloven  his  head  with  ^,ur,'eT  ° 

'  o  Thomas  a 

many  blows,  retired  without  meeting  any  oppofition.  Becket. 
This  was  the  tragical  end  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate 
of  the  moft  lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible  fpirit,  who  was 
able  to  cover,  to  the  world  and  probably  to  himfelf,  the 
enterprizes  of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  difgiiife  of 
fanclity  and  of  zeal  for  the  intcrefts  of  piety  and  religion  : 
An  extraordinary  perfonage,  furely,  had  he  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  his  nrft  ftation,  and  had  directed  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  character  to  the  fupport  of  law  and  juftice  ; 
inftead  of  being  engaged,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
to  facrifice  all  private  duties  and  public  connexions  to  tyes, 
which  he  imagined,  or  reprefented,  as  fuperior  to  every 
civil  and  political  confideration.  But  no  man,  who  en- 
ters into  the  genius  of  that  age,  can  reafonably  doubt  of 
this  prelate's  fmcerity.  The  fpirit  of  fuperftition  was  fo 
prevalent,  that  it  infallibly  caught  every  carelefs  reafoner, 
much  more  every  one  whofe  interefr,  and  honour,  and 
ambition,  were  engaged  to  fupport  it.  All  the  wretched 
literature  of  the  times  was  inlifted  on  that  fide  :  Some 
faint  glimmerings  of  common  fenfe  might  fometimes 
pierce  through  the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  or  what  was 
worfe,  the  illufions  of  perverted  fcience,  which  had  bl..t- 
ted  out  the  fun,  and  enveloped  the  face  of  nature  :  But 
thofe  who  preferved  themfelves  untainted  by  the  gener<i 
contagion,  proceeded  on  no  principles  which  they  could 
pretend  to  juftify  :  They  were  more  indebted  to  their 
total  want  of  inftrudlion,  than  to  their  knowledge,  if 
Vol.  I.  E  e  they 
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CHAP,  they  ftjH  retained  fome  fhare  of  underftanding  :  Folly  wa§ 
«!_  -  -  _}  pofTefTed  of  all  the  fchools  as  well  as  all  the  churches  ; 
ft7°'  and  her  votaries  affumed  the  garb  of  philofophers  together 
with  the  enfigns  of  fpiritual  dignities.  Throughout  that 
large  collection  of  letters,  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas,  we  find,  in  all  the  retainers  of  that  afpiring 
prelate,  no  lefs  than  in  himfelf,  a  moft  entire  and  abfo- 
lute  conviction  of  the  reafon  and  piety  of  their  own  party, 
and  a  difdain  of  their  antagonifts  :  Nor  is  there  lefs  cant 
and  grimace  in  their  ftile,  when  they  addrefs  each  other, 
than  when  they  compofe  manifeftos  for  the  perufal  of  the 
public.  The  fpirit  of  revenge,  violence,  and  ambition, 
which  accompanied  their  conduct,  inftead  of  forming  a 
prefumption  of  hypocrify,  are  the  fureft  pledges  of  their 
fincere  attachment  to  a  caufe,  which  fo  much  flattered 
thefe  domineering  pafllons. 
Grief  Henry,  on  the  firft  report  of  Becket's  violent  mea- 

fures,  had  propofed  to  have  him  arretted,  and  had  already 
taken  fome  fteps  towards  the  execution  of  that  defign  : 
But  the  intelligence  of  his  murder  threw  that  prince  into 
great  confternation  ;  and  he  was  immediately  fenfible  of 
the  dangerous  confequences,  which  he  had  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend from  fo  unexpected  an  event.  An  archbifhop  of 
reputed  fanctity,  aiTafiinated  before  the  altar,  in  the  ex- 
crcife  of  his  function,  and  on  account  of  his  zeal  in 
maintaining ecclefiailical  privileges,  muft  attain  the  higheft 
honours  of  martyrdom  ;  while  his  murderer  would  be 
ranked  among  the  moft  bloody  tyrants,  that  ever  were 
expofed  to  the  hatred  and  deteflation  of  mankind.  Inter- 
dicts and  excommunications,  weapons  in  themfelves  fa 
terrible,  would,  he  forefaw,  be  armed  with  double  force, 
when  employed  in  a  caufe  fo  much  calculated  to  work  on 
the  human  paflions,  and  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  preachers  and  declaimers.  In  vain 
Would  he  plead  his  own  innocence,  and  even  his  total 

ignorance 
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Ignorance  of  the  fa& :    He  was  fuiTiciently  guilty,  if  the  C  H  a  p. 
church  thought  proper  to  efteem  him  fuch  :    And  his   u^,irN^ 
concurrence   in   Becket's   martyrdom,   becoming  a  reli-      1173. 
gicus  opinion,  would  be  received  with  all  the  implicit 
credit,  which  belonged  to  the  moft  efrablifhed  articles  of 
faith.     Thefe  confederations  gave  the  king  the  moft  un- 
affected concern  ;    and  as  it  was  extremely  his  intereft  to 
clear  himfelf  from  all  fufpicion,  he  took  no  care  to  con- 
ceal the  depth   of  his   affliction  k.     He  fhut  himfelf  up 
from  the  light  of  day  and  from  all  commerce  with  his    i 
fervants:    He  even  refufed  during  three  days  all  food  and    '' 
fuftenance  ! :     The    courtiers,    apprehending   dangerous 
effects  from  his  defpair,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  break  in 
upon  his  folitude ;    and   they  employed   every   topic   of 
confolation,  induced  him  to  accept  of  nourifhment,  and 
occupied  his   leifure   in   taking    precautions   againfr.   the 
confequences,  which  he  fo  juitly  apprehended  from  the 
murder  of  the  primate. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  was  to  con-      IT"f- 

,  r...  ,  and  f»bmi& 

vince  the  pope  of  his  innocence  j  or  rather,  to  perfuade  Hon  of  tha 
him,  that  he  would  reap  greater  advantages  from  the  fub-  kins* 
millions  of  England  than  from  proceeding  to  extremities 
againft  that  kingdom.  The  archbifhop  of  Roiien,  the 
bifhops  of  Worcester  and  Evreux,  with  five  perfons  of 
inferior  quality,  were  immediately  difpatched  to  Rome  *-, 
and  orders  were  given  them  to  perform  their  journey  v.irh 
the  utmeft  expedition.  Though  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  court  of  Home  were  fo  terrible  in  the  remote  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  were  funk  in  profound  ignoran a -, 
and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character  and 
conduct ;  the  pope  was  fo  little  revered  at  home  thaSt  his 
inveterate  enemies  furrounded  the  gates  of  Rome  itieif, 

k  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  447.     M.  Paris,  p,  87,     Diceto,  p.   556.     Gery3l?, 
p.  1419.  *  Hift.  Quad,  p.  14}.  "  Hcvedai,-p,  5*6.     M. 

Paris*  p.  87. 
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and  even  controuled  his  government  in  that  city  ;  and  the 
ambafTadors,  who,  from  a  diftant  extremity  of  Europe, 
carried  to  him  the  humble,  or  rather  abject  fubmiflions  of 
the  grcateft  potentate  of  the  age,  found  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty to  make  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themfelves 
at  his  feet.  It  was  at  laft  agreed,  that  Richard  Barre, 
cue  of  their  number,  mould  leave  the  reft  behind,  and 
run  all  the  hazards  of  the  pafTage  n,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fatal  confeOjUences  which  might  enfue  from  any  delay 
in  giving  fatisfaction  to  his  holinefs.  He  found  on  his 
arrival,  that  Alexander  was  already  wrought  up  to  the 
greateft  rage  againft  the  king,  that  Becket's  partizans 
were  daily  ftimulating  him  to  revenge,  that  the  king  of 
France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulminate  the  moft  dreadful 
fentence  againft  England,  and  that  the  very  mention  of 
Henry's  name  before  the  facred  college  was  received  with 
every  expreflion  of  horror  and  execration.  The  Thurs- 
day before  Eafter  was  now  approaching,  when  it  is  cufto- 
mary  for  the  pope  to  denounce  annual  curfes  againft  all 
his  enemies  ;  and  it  was  expected,  that  Henry  fhould, 
with  all  the  preparations  peculiar  to  the  difcharge  of  that 
facred  artillery,  be  folemnly  comprehended  in  the  num- 
ber. But  Barre  found  means  to  appeafe  the  pontiff',  and 
to  deter  him  from  a  meafure  which,  if  it  failed  of  fucc 
could  not  afterwards  be  eafily  recalled  :  The  anathemas 
were  only  levelled  in  general  againft  all  the  actors,  ac- 
complices, and  abettors  of  Becket's  murder.  The  abbot 
of  Valafle,  and  the  archdeacons  of  Salilbury  and  Lifieux, 
with  others  of  Henry's  minifters,  who  foon  after  arrh  I, 
befides    aflerting    their   prince's    innocence,    made   ( 

re  the  whole  coniiftory,  that  he  would  fraud  to  the 
pope's  judgment  in  the  affair,  and  make  every  fubmifiion, 
that  fhould  be  required  of.  him.     The  terrible  blow  M 
thus  artfully  eluded  ;    the  cardinals  Albert  and  Thcodin 

n-Koveden,  p.  526.    Fpift  St,  Thcoi.  p.  S6j. 
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were  appointed  legates  to  examine  the  caufe,  and  were  CHAP. 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Normandy  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  ,_  _y_  _j 
though  Henry's  foreign  dominions  were  already  laid  un-      II7I« 
der  an  interdict  by  the  archbifhop  of  Sens,  Becket's  great 
partizan,  and   the  pope's  legate  in  France,   the  general 
expectation,    that  the  monarch  would   eafily  exculpate 
himfelf  from  any  concurrence  in  the  guilt,  kept  every  one 
in   fufpence,   and   prevented   all    the  bad  confequences, 
which  mio-ht  be  dreaded  from  that  fentence. 

o 

The  clergy,  mean  while,  though  their  rage  was  hap- 
pily diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,  were  not  idle  in 
magnifying  the  fandtity  of  Becket ;  in  extolling  the  me- 
rits of  his  martyrdom  ;  and  in  exalting  him  above  all 
that  devoted  tribe,  who,  in  feveral  ages,  had,  by  their 
blood,  cemented  the  fabric  of  the  temple.  Other  faints 
had  only  borne  testimony  in  their  fufferings  to  the  gene- 
ral doctrines  of  Chriflianity  ;  but  Becket  had  facrificed 
his  life  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
this  peculiar  merit  challenged,  and  not  in  vain,  a  fuitable 
acknowledgment  to  his  memory.  Endlefs  were  the  pa- 
negyrics on  his  virtues  ;  and  the  miracles,  wrought  by  his 
reliques,  were  more  numerous,  more  nonfenfical,  and 
more  impudently  attefted,  than  thofe  which  ever  filled 
the  legend  of  any  confefTor  or  martyr.  Two  years  after 
his  death  he  was  canonized  by  pope  Alexander  ;  a  folemn 
jubilee  was  eftablilhed  for  celebrating  his  merits  j  his 
body  was  removed  to  a  magnificent  flirine,  enriched  with 
prefents  from  all  parts  of  Chrifrendom  ;  pilgrimages  were 
performed  to  obtain  his  interceffion  with  heaven  ;  and  it 
was  computed,  that,  in  one  year,  above  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  de- 
votions at  his  tomb.  It  is  indeed  a  mortifying  reflection 
to  thofe  who  are  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  fo  juftly 
denominated  the  laft  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  that  the 
wifeft  legiflator  and  moll  exalted  genius,  that  ever  re- 
Ee  3  formed 
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C  H  a  P.  formed  or  enlightened  the  world,  can  never  expect  fuch, 

V"!  II.  .  .  i 

^  ^.'^  tributes  of  praife,  as  are  lavi/hed  on  the  memory  of 
«$,*■  pr&tended  faints,  whofe  whole  conduct  was  probably,  to 
the  lafc  degree,  odious  or  contemptible,  and  whofe  induf- 
try  was  entirely  directed  to  the  pufTuit  of  objects  perni- 
cious to  mankind.  It  is  only  a  conqueror,  a  perfonage 
no  lefs  in  titled  to  our  hatred,  who  can  pretend  to  the  at- 
tainment of  equal  renown  and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  before  we  conclude 
this  fuhject  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  the  king,  during 
his  controverfy  with  that  prelate,  was  on  every  occafion 
more  anxious  than  ufual  to  exprefs  his  zeal  for  religion, 
and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  a  profane  negligence  on 
•that  head.  Fie  gave  his  confent  to  the  impofmg  of  a  tax 
en  all  his  dominions  for  the  delivery  of  the  holy  land, 
now  threatened  by  the  famous  Saladine :  This  tax  amount- 
ed to  two-pence  a  pound  for  one  year,  and  a  penny  a 
pound  for  the  four  fubfequcnt  °.  Almoft  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  laid  a  like  impofition  on  their  fubjects,  which 
received  the  name  of  Saladine's  tax.  During  this  period, 
e  came  over  from  Germany  about  thirty  heretics  of 
th  fexes,  under  the  direction  of  one  Gerard  ;  fimpie 
Drant  people,  who  could  give  no  account  of  their  faith, 
but  declared  themfelvcs  ready  to  fufrer  for  the  tenets  of 
t  .  ,  matter.  They  made  only  one  convert  in  England, 
a  woman  as  ignorant  as  themfelvcs  ;  yet  they  gave  fuch 
umbrage  to  the  clergy,  that  they  were  delivered  over  to 
the  fecular  arm,  and  were  punifhed  by  being  burned  on 
the    forehead,    and    then  whij  1    the   ftreets. 

Th  tned  to  exult   in  gs,    and   as  they 

,  fung  the  beatitude,   BleJJed  are  ye,  when  men 

..ere  whipped, 
y  were  thru  it  out  almoft  naked  in  the  midft  of  winter, 

M.  Tan;,  p.  74.  P  Neubr.  p.  39 r. 
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and  periftied  through  cold  and  hunger ;  no  one  daring,  CHAP. 
or  being  willing,  to  give  them  the  leaft  relief.     We  are,    .-'-* 
ignorant  of  the  particular  principles  of  thefe  people  :  For  -  "7X« 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  reprefentations  left 
of  them  by  t'le  clergy,  who  affirm,  that  they  denied  the 
efficacy  of  the  facraments,  and  the  unity  of  ..he  church. 
It  is  probable,   that  their  departure  from  the  ftandard  of 
orthodoxy  was  ftill  more  fubtile  and  minute.    They  feem 
to   have  been  the   firft  that  ever  fufFered  for  herefy  in 
England. 

As  foon  as  Henry  found,  that  he  was  in  no  immediate 
danger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook 
an  expedition  againft  Ireland  ;  a  defign,  which  he  had 
long  projected,  and  by  which   he  hoped   to  recover 
credit,  fomewhat  impaired   by  his  late  tranfadtions 
the  hierarchy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

HENRY        II. 

State  of  Ireland Conqueft  of  that  ijland T'he 

king's  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome 

Revolt  of  young  Henry  and  his  brothers Wars 

and  infurretlions War   with  Scotland  — — - 

Pennance  of  Henry  for  Becket's  murder Wil- 
liam, king  of  Scotland,  defeated  and  taken  prifoner 

• The  king's  accommodation  with  his  fons . 

The  king's  equitable  admmiflration Crufades 

Revolt  of  prince  Richard Death  and  cha- 
racter of  Henrys Mifcellaneous  tranfatlions  of 

his  reign. 

S  Britain  was  firft  peopled  from  Gaul,  fo  was  Ire- 
land probably  from  Britain  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  all  thefe  countries  feem  to  have  been  fo  many  tribes 
of  the  Celtae,  who  derive  their  origin  from  an  antiquity 
that  lies  far  beyond  the  records  of  any  hiftory  or  tradition. 
The  Irifb,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  been  buried  in 
the  moft  profound  barbarifm  and  ignorance ;  and  as  they 
were  never  conquered  or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
from  v/hom  all  the  weftcrn  world  derived  its  civility,  they 
continued  flill  in  the  moft  rude  fate  of  fociety,  and 
were  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  vices  alone,  to  which  hu- 
pian  nature,  not  tamed  by  education  or  reftrained  by 
,  is  for  ever  fubiccc.  The  fmall  principalities, 
into  which  they  were  divided,  exercifed  perpetual  ra- 
pine and  violence  againft  each  other  j  the  uncertain 
iuccefllon  of  their  princes'  v/ps  a  continual  fource  of 
dorneftic  convulfwns 3  the  ufual  title  of  c>ch  petty  fo- 
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yereign  was  the  murder  of  his  predeceflbr ;  courage  and  CHAP. 
force,  though  exercifed  in  the  commiffion  of  rrimp<;J»_|  -w-mj 
were  more  honoured  than  any  pacific  virtues  j  and  the  ii72» 
moil  fimple  arts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were 
almoit.  wholly  unknown  among  them.  They  had  felt 
the  invafions  of  the  Danes  and  the  other  northern  tribes ; 
but  thefe  inroads,  which  had  fpread  barbarifm  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irifh; 
and  the  only  towns,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  ifland, 
had  been  planted  along  the  coafr.  by  the  freebooters  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  The  other  inhabitants  exercifed 
pafturage  in  the  open  country  ;  fought  protection  from 
any  danger  in  their  forefts  and  morafTes  ;  and  being  di- 
vided by  the  fiercefr.  animofities  againft  each  other,  were 
ftill  more  intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than 
on  the  expedients  for  common  or  even  for  private  inte- 
reft. 

Besides  many  fmall  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age  of 
Henry  II.  five  principal  fovereignties  in  the  ifland, 
Munfter,  Leinfter,  Meath,  Ulfter,  and  Connaught ;  and 
as  it  had  been  ufual  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  to 
take  the  lead  in  their  wars,  there  was  commonly  fome 
prince,  who  feemed,  for  the  time,  to  a£f,  as  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Roderic  O  Connor,  king  of  Connaught  was 
then  advanced  to  this  dignity  1 ;  but  his  government,  ill 
obeyed  even  within  his  own  territory,  was  not  able  to 
unite  the  people  in  any  meafures,  either  for  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  order,  or  for  defence  againft  foreigners.  The 
ambition  of  Henry  had,  very  early  in  his  reign,  been 
moved,  by  the  profpecl:  of  thefe  advantages,  to  attempt 
the  fubjection  of  Ireland  ;  and  a  pretence  was  only  want- 
ing to  invade  a  people,  who,  being  always  confined  to 
fheir  own  ifland,  had  never  given  any  reafon  of  complaint 
£0  any  of  their  neighbours.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had  re- 
ft Kovedcr,  p.  527, 
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CHAP,  courfe  to  Rome,  which  afiumed  a  right  to  difpofe  of  king- 
^~^^j  dorr,.3  and  empires ;  and  not  forefeeing  the  dangerous  dif— 
3 '7*«  putes,  which  he  was  one  day  to  maintain  with  that  fee, 
foe  helped,,  for  prefent,  or  rather  for  an  imaginary,  conye- 
,-cc,  to  give  fanction  to  claims  which  were  now  become 
cLngerous  to  all  fovereigns.  Adrian  III.  who  then  filled, 
the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman;  and  being, 
w  that  account,  the  more  difpofed  to  oblige  Henry,  he  was 
eafily  perfuaded  to  act  as  matter  of  the  world,  and  to  make, 
without  any  hazard  or  expence,  the  acquifition  of  a  great 
ifland  to  his  fpiritual  jurifdiction.  The  Irifh  had,  by 
precedent  millions  from  the  Britons,  been  imperfectly  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity  ;  and,  what  the  pope  regarded  as 
the  fureft  mark  of  their  imperfect  converfion,  they  fol- 
lowed the  doctrines  of  their  firft  teachers,  and  had  never 
acknowledged  any  fubjection  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian, 
therefore,  in  the  year  1156,  ifTued  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Henry  ;  in  which,  after  premifmg,  that  this  prince  had 
ever  mown  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the  church  of  God 
on  earth,  and  to  encreafe  the  number  of  his  faints  and 
elect  in  heaven  ;  he  reprefents  his  defign  of  fubduing  Ire- 
land as  derived  from  the  fame  pious  motives  :  He  consi- 
ders his  care  of  previoufly  applying  for  the  apoftolic  fanc- 
tion  as  a  fare  earneft  of  fuccefs  and  victory ;  and  having 
eftablifhed  it  as  a  point  incontcftible,  that  all  Christian 
kingdoms  belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  his  own  duty  to  fow  among  them  the 
feeds  of  the  gofpel,  which  might  in  the  lair,  day  fructify 
to  their  eternal  falvation  :  He  exhorts  the  king  to  invade 
Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickednefs  of 
the  natives,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every 
houfe,  a  penny  to  the  fee  of  Rome  :  He  gives  him  entire 
ht  and  authority  over  the  ifland,  commands  all  the 
inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  fovereign,  and  invefls 
with  full  power  all  fuch  godly  inftruments  as  he  mould. 

think 
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think  proper  to  employ  in  an  enterprise,  thus  calculated  C  HA  P. 

for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  falvation  of  the  fouls  of , ,-0 

men  r.     Henry,  though   armed  with  thi:   authority,  did      X17v 
not  immediately  put  his  defign  in  execution;  but  being 
detained  by  more  interefting  hufi&ef  ntment, 

waited  for    a  favourable    opportunity  of  invading  Ire^ 
land. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinfter,  had,  fay  his 
licentious  tyranny,  rendered  hirnfelf  extremely  odious  to 
his  fubjects,  who  feized  with  alacrity  the  firft  occafion 
that  offered,  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  which  was  become 
grievous  and  oppreflive  to  them*  This  prince  had  ron.:  I 
a  defign  on  Ornach,  wife  of  Ororic,  king  of  Meath  j  and 
taking  advantage  of  her  hufband's  abfence,  who,  being 
obliged  to  vifit  a  diftant  part  of  his  dominions,  had  left 
his  queen  fecure,  as  he  thought,  in  an  ifland,  furroanded 
by  a  bog,  he  fuddenly  invaded  the  place,  and  carried  ofF 
the  princefs  s.  This  exploit,  though  ufual  among  the 
Irifh,  and  rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gallantry  and  fpirit c, 
provoked  the  refentment  of  the  hufband  ;  who,  having  • 
collected  forces  and  beintr  ftrengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Dermct,  and  expelled  him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled 
prince  had  recourfe  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Guienne,  craved  his  affiflance  in  reftofing  him  to  his 
fovereignty,  and  ofFered,  on  that  event,  to  hold  his  king- 
dom in  vaffalage  under  the  crown  of  England.  Henry, 
whofe  views  were  already  turned  towards  making  acqur- 
fitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the  offer;  but  being 
at  that  time  embarraffed  by  the  rebellions  of  his  French 
fubje&s,  as  well  as  .by  his  disputes  with  the  fee  of  Rc-me, 
he  declined,  for  the  prefent,  embarking  in  the  eriterprize, 
and  gave  Dermot  no  farther  affiftance  than  letters  patent, 
by  which  he  empowered   all  his  fubje&s  to  aid  the  Info 

r  M.  Paris,  p,  67.  Girald.  Cambr.  Spelm.Concil,  vol,  ii.  p.  51.    Rymer, 
Tci,  i,  p.  ija  a  Gir&id.  Canjbr,  p.  760.  *  Spencer",  vol.  vi. 
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C  *iy^  P*  Pr^nce  m  ^e  recovery  of  his  dominions  u.  Dermot  fup- 
v- — v— — '  ported  by  this  authority,  came  to  Briftol ;  and  after  en- 
«7Z-  deavcuring,  though  for  feme  time  in  vain,  to  engage  ad- 
venturers in  the  enterp/ize,  he  at  Iaft  formed  a  treaty  with 
Richard,  firnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Clare,  had 
impaired  his  fortune  by  expenfive  pleafures ;  and  being- 
ready  for  any  defperate  undertaking,  he  promifed  affiftance 
to  Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  mould  efpoufe  Eva, 
daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all  his 
dominions  w.  While  Richard  was  affembling  his  fuc- 
cours,  Dermot  went  into  Wales  ;  and  meetbr  wtfh  Ror 
bert  Fitz-Stephens,  conftable  of  Abertivi  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald,  he  alfo  engaged  them   i  fervice,   and 

obtained  their  promife  of  invading  Ii  nd.  Being  now 
affured  of  fuccour,  he  returned  privately  to  his  own  ftate  ; 
and  lurking  in  the  monaftery  of  Femes,  which  he  had 
founded,  (for  this  ruffian  was  alfo  a  founder  of  monafte- 
rics)  he  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his  Eng- 
lifh  allies  x. 
Conquer  of  The  troops  of  Fitz-Stephens  were  firft  ready.  That 
that  ifland.  gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  an  hundred  and  thirty 
knights,  fixty  efquires,  and  three  hundred  archers  ;  but 
this  fmall  body,  being  brave  men,  not  unacquainted  with 
difcipline,  and  compleatly  armed,  a  thing  almoft  un- 
known in  Ireland,  frruck  a  great  terror  into  the  barbarous 
inhabitants,  and  feemed  to  menace  them  with  fome  fignal 
revolution.  The  conjunction  of  Maurice  de  Prendergaft, 
who,  about  the  fame  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and 
fixty  archers,  enabled  Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt  the  fiege 
of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Danes;  and  after 
gaining  a  battle,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  place  ?. 
3oon  after,  Fitz-Gerald  arrived  with  ten  knights,  thirty 

GiraM.  Cambr,  p.  760.  w  Ibid,  p,  761. 

*  Ibid.  p.  761,  7  Ibid.  p.  761,765. 
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efquires,  and  a  hundred  archers  z  ;  and  being  joined  by  C  H^a  p. 
the  former  adventurers,  compofed  a  force  which  nothing  v^^-^j 
in  Ireland  was  able  to  withftand.     Roderic,  the  chief     M7«« 
monarch  of  the  ifland,  was  defeated  in  battle  ;  the  prince 
of  OfTory  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  give  hoftages  for  his 
peaceable    behaviour  j    and    Dermot,    not    content  with 
being  reftored  to  his  kingdom  of  Leinfter,  projected  the 
dethroning  of  Roderic,  and  afpired   to  the  fole  dominion 
over  the  Irifh. 

In  profecution  of  thefe  views,  he  fent  over  a  mefien- 
ger  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  performance  of 
his  promife,  and  difplaying  the  mighty  advantages  which 
might  now  be  reaped  by  a  fmall  reinforcement  of  warlike 
troops   from  England.     Richard,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
general   allowance   given   by  Henry  to  all  his   fubje<£ls, 
went  to  that  prince,  then  in  Normandy ;  and  having  ob- 
tained a  cold  or  ambiguous  permiffion,  prepared  himfelf 
for  the  execution  of  his  defigns.     He  firft  fent  over  Ray- 
mond, one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  feventy 
archers,  who,  landing  near  Waterford,   defeated  a  body 
of  three  thoufand  Irifh,  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him  a ; 
and  as  Richard  himfelf,  who  brought  over  two  hundred 
horfe,  and  a  hundred  archers,  joined,  a  few  days  after, 
the  victorious  Englifh,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Waterford,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  which  was  taken 
by  aflault.      Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  off  the  head   of 
Dermot's  fon,  who  had  been  left  as  an  hoftage  in  his 
hands  ;  and  Richard,   marrying  Eva,  became  foon  after, 
by  the  death  of  Dermot,  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of  Lein- 
fter, and  prepared  to  extend  his  authority  over  all  Ire- 
land.   Roderic,  and  the  other  Irifh  princes,  were  alarmed 
at  the  danger;  and  combining  together,  befieged  Dublin 
with- an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  :  But  earl  Richard, 
making  a  fudden  fally  at  the  head  of  ninety  knights,  with 

2  Girald.  Cambr.  p,  766.  a  Ibid.  p.  757, 
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C  HyA  P*  tne'r  followers,  put  this  numerous  army  to  rout,  ehaced 
t_^«^j  them  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  purfued  them  with 
1 172.      gftat  flaughter.     None  in  Ireland  now  dared  to  oppofe 
themfelves  to  the  Englifh  b. 

Henry,  jealous  of  the  progrefs,  made  by  his  own 
fubjedts,  fent  orders  to  recall  all  the  Englifh,  and  he 
made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  perfon  c  :  But 
Richard,  and  the  other  adventurers,  found  means  to 
appeafe  him,  by  making  him  the  moft  humble  fubmiifions, 
and  offering  to  hold  all  their  acquifitions  in  vaiTalage  to 
his  crown  d.  That  monarch  landed  in  Ireland  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  knights,  befides  other  folders :  He 
found  the  Irifh  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  misfortunes, 
that,  in  a  progrefs  which  he  made  through  the  iiland, 
he  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  receive  the  homages 
of  his  new  fubjedls.  He  left  moft  of  the  Irifh  chieftains 
or  princes  in  poffeflion  of  their  antient  territories  ;  beftcw- 
ed  fome  lands  on  the  Englifh  adventurers  ;  gave  earl 
Richard  the  commiffion  of  fenefchal  of  Ireland  ;  and 
after  a  flay  cf  a  few  months,  returned  in  triumph  to 
England.  By  thefe  trivial  exploits,  fcarcely  worth  re- 
lating, except  for  the  importance  of  the  confequences, 
was  Ireland  fubducd,  and  annexed  to  the  Englifh  crown. 
The  low  ftate  of  commerce  and  induftry,  during  thofe 
ages,  made  it  impracticable  for  princes  to  fupport  regular 
armies,  which  might  retain  a  conquered  country  in  fubjec- 
tjon  ;  and  the  extreme  barbarifm  and  poverty  of  Ireland 
could  frill  lefs  afford  means  of  bearing  thij  cxpence.  The 
only  expedient,  by  which  a  durable  conquefr  could  then 
be  made  or  maintained,  was  by  pouring  in  a  multitude 
of  new  inhabitants,  dividing  among  them  the  lands  of 
the  vanquifhed,  efrablifhing  them  in  all  offices  of  truft 
and  authority,  and  thereby  transforming  the  antient  in- 
habitants into  a  new  people.     By  this  policy,  the  northern 

*  Cirali.  Cambr.  p.  773.  «  Ibid.  p.  770.  <*  Ib!J.  p    775* 
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invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  c  ha  p. 
been  able  to  fix  their  dominion,  and  to  erect  kingdoms, 
which  remained  ftable  on  their  foundations,  and  were  **?• 
tranfmitted  to  the  pofterity  of  the  firft  conquerors.  But 
the  ftate  of  Ireland  rendered  that  ifland  {o  little  inviting  to 
the  Englifh,  that  only  a  few  of  defperate  fortunes  could 
be  perfuaded,  from  time  to  time,  to  tranfport  themfelves 
into  it e ;  and  inftead  of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  their 
uncultivated  manners,  they  were  gradually  affimilated 
to  the  antient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the 
cuftoms  of  their  own  nation.  It  was  alfo  found  requi- 
site to  beftow  great  military  and  arbitrary  powers  on  the 
leaders,  who  commanded  a  handful  of  men  amidft  fuch 
hoftile  multitudes ;  and  law  and  equity,  in  a  little  time, 
became  as  much  unknown  in  the  Englifh  feftlements  as 
they  had  ever  been  among  the  Irifh  tribes.  Palatinates 
were  erected  in  favour  of  the  new  adventurers  ;  independ- 
ant  authority  conferred  ;  the  natives,  never  fully  fubdued, 
frill  retained  their  animofities  againft  the  conquerors ; 
their  hatred  was  retaliated  by  like  injuries  ;  and  from 
thefe  caufes,  the  Irifh,  during  the  courfe  of  four  centuries, 
remained  ftill  favage  and  untraceable :  It  was  not  till  the 
later  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  ifland  was  fufTy 
fubdued  ;  nor  till  that  of  her  fueceffor,  that  it  gave  hopes 
©f  becoming  a  ufeful  conqueft  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

Besides  that  the  eafy  and  peaceable  fubmiillon  of  the 
Irifh  left  Henry  no  farther  occupation  in  that  ifland,  he 
was  recalled  from  it  by  another  incident,  which  was  of 
the  laft  importance  to  his  interefts  and  fafety.  The  two 
legates,  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  trial  of  his  conduct  in  the  murder  of  archbilhop 
Becket,  were  arrived  in  Normandy;  and  being  impatient 
of  delay,  fent  him  frequent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if 
he  protracted  any  longer  making  his  appearance  hi.  fore 

*  Brompton,  p,  ic6g,     Neubiig,  p.  403, 
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CHAP,  them  f.  He  haftened  therefore  to  Normandy,  and  had  a 
v  _  -  _« conference  with  them  at  Savigny,  where  their  demands 
1I7*«  were  fo  exorbitant,  that  he  broke  off  the  negotiation, 
threatened  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  bade  them  do 
their  worft  againft  him.  They  perceived  that  the  feafon 
was  now  paft  for  taking  advantage  of  that  tragical  inci- 
dent ;  which,  had  it  been  hotly  purfued  by  interdicts 
and  excommunications,  was  capable  of  throwing  the 
whole  kingdom  into  combuftion.  But  the  time,  which 
Henry  had  happily  gained,  had  contributed  to  appeafe 
the  minds  of  men  :  The  event  could  not  now  have  the 
fame  influence,  as  when  it  was  recent ;  and  as  the  clergy 
every  day  looked  for  an  accommodation  with  the  king, 
they  had  not  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  his  partizans, 
who  had  been  very  induftrious  in  reprefenting  to  the 
people  his  entire  innocence  in  the  murder  of  the  primate, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  defigns  formed  by  the  aflaflins. 
The  legates,  therefore,  found  themfelves  obliged  to  lower 
their  terms;  and  Henry  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  con- 
clude an  accommodation  with  them.  He  declared  upon 
oath,  before  the  reliques  of  the  faints,  that,  fo  far  from 
commanding  or  defiring  the  death  of  the  archbifhop,  he 
was  extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intelligence  of  it : 
But  as  the  paffion,  which  he  had  exprefied  on  account 
of  that  prelate's  conduct,  had  probably  been  the  occafion 
of  his  murder,  he  ftipulated  the  following  conditions,  as- 
The  king's  an  atonement  for  the  offence.  He  promifed,  that  he 
accommo-    fhould  pardon  all  fuch  as  had  been  banifhed  for  adheriiiGr 

dation  with  r  ° 

the  court  of  to  Becket,  and  fhould  reitore  them  to  their  livings;  that 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  mould  be  reinftated  in  all  its  an- 
tient  poffeflions  ;  that  he  mould  pay  the  templars  a  fum 
of  money  fufficicnt  for  the  fubfilhince  of  two  hundred 
knights  during  a  yt  ar  in  the  holy  land  ;  that  he  fhould 
himfelf  take  the  crofs  at  the  Chriitmas  following,  and, 

f  Girald.  Cambr,  p.  778. 
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if  the  pope  required  it,,  ferve  three  years  againfl  the  CHAP. 
infidels,  either  in  Spain  or  Palefline ;  that  he  mould  not  Lr/v'_j 
infill  on  the  obfervance  of  fuch  cufloms,  derogatory  to  "7*« 
ecclefiallical  privileges,  as  had  been  introduced  in  his 
own  time ;  and  that  he  fhould  not  obflrucT:  appeals  to  the 
pope  in  ecclefiallical  caufes,  but  fhould  content  himfelf 
with  exacting  fufficient  fecurity  from  fuch  clergymen  as 
left  his  dominions  to  profecute  an  appeal,  that  they  fhould 
attempt  nothing  againfl  the  rights  of  his  crown  g.  Upon 
figning  thefe  conceflions,  Henry  received  abfolution  from 
the  legates  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireland 
made  by  pope  Adrian  b.  Nothing  proves  more  flrongly 
the  great  abilities  of  this  monarch,  than  his  extricating 
himfelf,  on  fuch  eafy  terms,  from  fo  difficult  a  fituation. 
He  had  always  infilled,  that  the  laws,  ellablifhed  at  Cla- 
rendon, contained  not  any  new  claims,  but  the  antient 
cufloms  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  flill  at  liberty,  not- 
withflanding  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  to  maintain 
his  pretenfions.  Appeals  to  the  pope  were  indeed  permit- 
ed  by  that  treaty  j  but  as  the  king  was  alfo  permitted  to 
exact  reafonable  fecurities  from  the  parties,  and  might 
ilretch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  far  as  he  pleafed,  he 
had  it  virtually  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  pope  from 
reaping  any  advantage  by  this  feeming  concellion.  And 
on  the  whole,  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  remained 
flill  the  law  of  the  realm  j  though  the  pope  and  his 
legates  feem  fo  little  to  have  conceived  the  king's  power 
to  lie  under  any  legal  limitations,  that  they  were  fatisfied 
with  his  departing,  by  treaty,  from  one  of  the  moil  rno= 
mentous  articles  of  thefe  conflitutions,  without  requiring; 
any  repeal  by  the  llates  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry,  freed   from  this  dangerous  controverfy  with 
the  ecclefiailics  and  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  feemed  now 

S  M.  Paris,  p.  32.     Benedict.  Abb.   p.  34.     Hrveden,  p.  529.     Dicero, 
pt  560.     Chron.  Gerv,  p,  14s:,  k  Brampton*  p.  1071;     Liber 

Nig.  Scsc.  p.  47, 
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C  ri  A  r.  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  and  feli— 

IX. 
t_.  -Y~,—>  city,  and   to  be  equally  happy  in  his  dorneftic  fituation 

If72"  and  in  his  political  government.  A  numerous  progeny  of 
fon3  and  daughters  gave  both  lultre  and  authority  to  his 
crown,  prevented  the  dangers  of  a  difputed  fucceffion, 
and  repreffed  all  pretenfions  of  the  ambitious  barons. 
The  king's  precaution  alfo,  in  eftabliihing  the  feveral 
branches  of  his  family,  feemed  well  calculated  to  prevent 
all  jealoufy  among  the  brothers,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  family.  He  had  appointed  Henry,  his 
eldeft  fon,  to  be  his  fucceilbr  in  the  kingdom  of  England, 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine ;  territories  which  lay  contiguous, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  might  eafily  lend  to  each 
other  mutual  affiftance,  both  againft  interline  commotions 
and  foreign  invafions.  Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  v/as 
invefted  in  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of  Pciclou $ 
Geoffrey,  his  third 'fon,  inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  dutchy  of  Britanny  ;  and  the  new  conqueft  of  Ire- 
land was  deflincd  for  the  appanage  of  John,  his  fourth 
fon.  He  had  alfo  negotiated,  in  favour  of  this  lafl 
prince,  a  marriage  with  Adciais,  the  only  daughter  of 
Humbert,  count  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne ;  and  was  to 
receive  as  her  dowry  confiderable  demefnes  in  Piedmont, 
Savoy,  Brefic,  and  Dauphiny  '.  But  this  exaltation  of 
his  family  excited  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, who  made  thofe  very  fons,  whofe  fortunes  he  had 
fo  anxioufly  eftablilhcd,  the  means  of  imbittering  his 
future  life  and  difturbing  his  government. 

YOUNG  Henry,  who  was  rifmg  to  man's  eftatc,  began  to 
difplay  his  character,  and  afpire  to  independancc  :  Brave, 
ambitious,  liberal,  munificent,  afFable;  he  d;fcovered 
qualities,  which  give  great  luftre  to  youth  ;  prognoffi- 

5  YfoA.  Neuft.  p.  44S.  Bened.  Abb.  p.  38.  Hovcdei,  p,  532,  Diccto, 
p.  56J.    Brwrpton,  p.  i<-,8»    Bymcr,  »oLi(  p.  33. 
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t!ate  a  ftiining  fortune ;  but,  unlefs  tempered  in  mature  c  H  „A  p« 
age  with  difcretion,   are  the  forerunners  of  the  greateft.  u— ^— j 
calamities  k;     It  is  faid,  that  at  the  time  when  this  prince      JI72« 
received  the  royal   unclion,  his  father,  in  order  to  give 
greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony,  officiated  at  table  as  one 
of  the  retinue  ;  and  obferved  to  his  fon,    that  never  king 
was  more  royally  ferved.     It  is  nothing  extraordinary,  faid 
young  Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  if  the  fon  of  a  count 
fnoidd  ferve  the  fon  of  a  king.     This  faying,  which  might 
pafs   only  for  an  innocent  pleafantry,    or  even    for  an 
©blique  compliment  to  his  father,  was  however  regarded 
as   a   fymptom  of  his  afpiring  temper ;  and  his  conduct 
foon  after  j uftified  the  conjecture. 

Henry,  agreeably  to  the  promife  which  he  had  given 
both  to  the  pope  and  French  king,  permitted  his  fon  to 
be  crowned  anew  by  the  hands  of  the  archbifbop  of 
Rouen,  and  aflbciated  the  princefs  Margaret,  fpoufe  to 
young  Henry,  in  this  ceremony  '.  He  afterwards  allowed 
him  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  father-in-law  at  Paris,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  inftilljng  into  the  young  prince  thofe 
ambitious  fentiments,  to  which  he  was  naturally  but  too 
much  inclined  m.  Though  it  had  been  the  conftant  pveVo!t  cf 
practice  of  France,  ever  fince  the  accefTicn  cf  the  Cape-  voun?  H  • w 

i  ry  and  his 

tian  line,  to  crown  the  fon  during  the  life-time  of  the  brothers, 
father,  without  conferring  on  him  any  prefent  participa- 
tion of  royalty ;  Lewis  perfuaded  his  fon-in-law,  that, 
by  this  ceremony,  which  in  thofe  ages  was  deemed  {q 
important,  he  had  acquired  a  title  to  fovereignty,  and 
that  the  king  could  not,  without  injultice,  exclude  him 
from  immediate  poffeilion  of  the  whele,  or  atleafl  a  part 

k  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1463.  1  Hoveden,  p.  519.     Diceto,  p.  560, 

Brompton,  p.  icSo.  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  14ZI.  Trivet,  p.  58.  It  appears 
from  Madox's  Hiltory  of  the  Exchequer,  that  filk  garments  were  then  known 
in  England,  and  that  the  coronation  robes  of  the  young  king  and  queen  cod 
eighty- feven  pounds  ten  /hillings  and  four  pence,  money  of  that  age. 

*  Girald.  Cimbr.  p.  7S2. 
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C  *tv^  P'°^  ms  dominions.  In  confequencc  of  thefe  extravagant 
y_  -v_ ,_j  ideas,  young  Henry,  on  his  return,  defired  the  king  to 
JJ73-  refign  to  him  either  the  crown  of  England  or  the  dutchy 
oF  Normandy;  difcovered  great  difcontent  on  therefufal; 
fpake  in  the  moft  undutiful  terms  of  his  father ;  and  foon 
after,  in  concert  with  Lewis,  made  his  efcape  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  protected  and  fupported  by  that  monarch. 

While  Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  event,  and  had 
the  profpecf  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even  of  a  war, 
which,  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  muff  be  extremely 
calamitous  and  difagreeable  to  him,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  new  misfortunes,  which  mufr.  have  affecled  him 
in  the  moil  fenfible  manner.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had 
difgufted  her  firft  hufband  by  her  gallantries,  was  no  Iefs 
offenfive  to  her  fecond,  by  her  jealoufy  ;  and  after  this 
manner,  carried  to  extremity,  in  the  different  periods  of 
her  life,  every  circumflance  of  female  weaknefs.  She 
communicated  her  difcontents  againft  Henry  to  her  two 
younger  fons,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  perfuaded  them 
that  they  were  alfo  entitled  to  prcfent  pofTeflion  of  the 
territories  affigned  to  them  ;  engaged  them  to  fly  fecretly 
to  the  court  of  France  ;  and  was  meditating,  herfelf,  an 
efcape  to  the  fame  court,  and  had  even  put  on  man's 
apparel  for  that  purpofe  ;  when  fhe  was  feized  by  or- 
ders from  her  hufband,  and  thrown  into  confinement. 
Thus,  Europe  faw  with  aftonifliment  the  beft  and  moft 
indulgent  of  parents  at  war  with  his  whole  family  ;  three 
boys,  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  require  a 
great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age  and  height 
of  his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himfelf  in  their  favour ; 
and  feveral  princes  not  afhamed  to  fupport  them  in  thefe 
unnatural  and  abfurd  pretentions. 

Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  difagreeable  fitu- 

>.i,    had   recourfe  to  the  court  of  Rome  :    Though 

fenfible    of    the    danger    attending  the    intcrpofition   of 

eccle        ■     I  authority  in  temporal  difputes,  he  applied  to 

the 
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the  pope,  as  his  fuperior  lord,  to  excommunicate  his 
enemies,  and  by  thefe  cenfures  to  reduce  to  obedience  his 
undutifui  children,  whom  he  found  fuch  a  reluftance  to 
punifh  by  the  fword  of  the  magiftrate  n.  Alexander,  well 
pleafed  to  exert  his  power  in  fo  justifiable  a  caufe,  iffued 
the  bulls  required  of  him  :  But  it  was  foon  found,  that 
thefe  fpiritual  weapons  had  not  the  fame  force  as  when 
employed  in  a  fpiritual  controverfy  ;  and  that  the  clergy 
were  very  negligent  in  fupporting  a  fentence,  which  was 
nowife  calculated  to  promote  the  immediate  interefts  of 
their  order.  The  king,  after  taking  in  vain  this  humili- 
ating ftep,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms,  and  to 
inlift  fuch  auxiliaries,  as  are  the  ufual  refource  of  tyrants, 
and  have  feldom  been  employed  by  fo  wife  and  juft  a 
monarch. 

The  loofe  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the  flates 
of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on  among  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  and  the  impoflibility  of  enforcing 
any  general  execution  of  the  laws,  had  encouraged  a  tribe 
of  banditti  to  difturb  every  where  the  public  peace,  to 
infeft  the  highways,  to  pillage  the  open  country,  and  to 
brave  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  even  the 
excommunications  of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated 
againft  them  °.  Troops  of  them  were  fometimes  inlifted 
in  the  fervice  of  one  prince  or  baron,  fometimes  in  that 
of  another  :  They  often  a&ed  in  an  indcpendant  manner, 
under  leaders  of  their  own  :  The  peaceable  and  induf- 
trious  inhabitants,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  ravap-es, 
were  frequently  obliged  for  fubfifcence  to  betake  them- 
felves  to  a  like  diforderly  courfe  of  life  :  And  a  continual 
inteftine  war,  pernicious  to  induftry,  as  well  as  to  the 

n  Eplft.  Petri  Elef.  epift.  136.  in  Bib'ioth.  Patr.  torn.  xxlv.  p.  104?. 
His  words  are,  Veftras  jurijUiSiianis  eft  regnum  Anglix,  el  quantum  ad  feuda- 
tarii  juris  obligationem,  <vobi%  duntaxat  oinoxius  ter.eor.  The  fame  ftrange  pa- 
jeris  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  and  Trivet,  vol.  i,  p.  6a, 

«  Neubrig.  p.  413, 
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CHAP,  execution  of  iuftice,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels  of 
IX. 

every  kingdom  p.     Thofe  defperate  rufnans  received  the 


jM73-  name  fojnetimes  of  Brabancons,  fometimes  of  Routiers  or 
Cottereaux  ;  but  for  what  reafon,  is  not  agreed  by  hiflo- 
rians  :  And  they  formed  a  kind  of  fociety  or  government; 
among  themfelves,  which  fet  at  defiance  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  greateft  monarchs  were  not  aihamed,  on  oc- 
cafion,  to  have  recourfe  to  their  afliftance ;  and  as  their 
habits  of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them  experience, 
hardinefs,  and  courage,  they  generally  compofed  the  moft 
formidable  part  of  thofe  armies,  which  decided  the  poli- 
tical quarrels  of  princes.  Several  of  them  were  enlifted 
among  the  forces  levied  by  Henry's  enemies  ^ ;  but  the 
great  treafures  amaffed  by  that  prince  enabled  him  to  en- 
gage more  numerous  troops  of  them  in  his  fervice ;  and, 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs  rendered  even  fuch  banditti  the 
only  forces  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  repofe  any  confi- 
dence. His  licentious  barons,  difgufted  with  a  vigilant 
government,  were  more  defirous  of  being  ruled  by  young 
princes,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  remifs  in  their  con- 
duct, and  profufe  in  their  grants  r ;  and  as  the  king  had 
enfured  to  his  fons  the  fuccefiion  to  every  particular  pro- 
vince of  his  dominions,  the  nobles  dreaded  no  danger  in 
adhering  to  thofe  who,  they  knew,  muft  fome  time  be- 
come their  fovereigns,  Prompted  by  thefe  motives,  many 
of  the  Norman  nobility  had  deferted  to  his  fon  Henry  j 
the  Breton  and  Gafcon  barons  fecmed  equally  difpofed  to 
embrace  the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard.  Difaffec- 
tion  had  creeped  in  among  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  earls  of 
Leicefter  and  Chefter  in  particular  had  openly  declared 
againft  the  king.  Twenty  thoufand  Brabancons,  there- 
fore, joined  to  foi  .•.  .  s,  which  he  brought  over  from 
Ireland,  and  a  few  barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed 

"i-  <■'  '  ■'•   [     -'  .    r,  I    Pet  .  Bkf.  rpift.  47« 
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the  fole  force,  with  which  he  propofed  to  refill  his  ene-  c  H  A  P. 
mies.  *— — v— —J 

Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a  clofer  l  73' 
union,  fummoned  at  Paris  an  aiTembly  of  the  chief  vaiTals 
of  the  crown,  received  their  approbation  of  his  meafures, 
and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  young 
Henry.  This  prince,  in  return,  bound  himfelf  by  a  like 
"tie  never  to  defert  his  French  allies  j  and  hiving  made  a 
new  great  feal,  he  lavifhly  diftributed  among  them  many 
confiderable  parts  of  thofe  territories,  which  he  propofed 
to  conquer  from  his  father.  The  counts  of  Flanders, 
Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu,  partly  moved  by  the  general 
jealoufy  arifing  from  Henry's  power  and  ambition,  partly 
allured  by  the  profpeel  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  in- 
confiderate  temper  and  the  neceiuties  of  the  young  prince, 
declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  William,  king 
of  Scotland,  had  alfo  entered  into  this  great  confederacy; 
and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  general  invafion  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  king's  extenfive  and  factious  domi- 
nions. 

Hostilities  were  firft  commenced  by  the  counts  of 
Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 
Thofe  princes  laid  fiege  to  Aumale,  which  was  delivered 
into  their  hand:,  by  the  treachery  of  the  count  of  that 
name  :  This  nobleman  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner  ;  and, 
on  pretence  of  thereby  paying  his  ranfom,  opened  the 
gates  of  all  his  other  fortreile;.  The  two  counts  next 
befieged  and  made  thernfeves  mailers  of  Drincourt :  But 
the  count  of  Boulogne  was  here  mortally  wounded  in  the 
affault ;  and  this  event  put  fome  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  Flemifli  arms. 

In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France,  being  fcrongly  Wars  ani 
aflifted  by  his  vaflals,  alTembled   a  great  army  of  feventions. 
thoufand  knights  and  their  followers  on  horfeback,  and 
a  proportionable  number  of  infantry  ;    Carrying  young 
F  f  4  ?ienry 
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p«  Henry  along  with  him,  he  laid  fiege  to  Verneiiil,  whick 
was  vigorously  defended  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh  de 
Bejiuchamp,  the  governors.  After  he  had  lain  a  month 
before  the  place,  the  garrifon,  being  flraitened  for  pro- 
vifions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  they  engaged, 
jf  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to  furrender  the  town, 
and  to  retire  into  the  citadel.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  days, 
Henry  appeared  with  his  army  upon  the  heights  above 
Verneiiil.  Lewis,  dreading  an  attack,  fent  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Sens  and  the  count  of  Blois  to  the  Englifh 
camp,  and  defired  that  next  day  fhould  be  appointed  for 
a  conference,  in  order  to  eilablifh  a  general  peace,  and 
terminate  the  difference  between  Henry  and  his  fons. 
The  king,  who  pafiionately  defired  this  accommodation, 
and  fufpecled  no  fraud,  gave  his  confent ;  but  Lewis, 
that  morning,  obliging  the  garrifon  to  furrender,  accord- 
ing to  the  capitulation,  fet  fire  to  the  place,  and  began 
to  retire  with  his  army.  Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice, 
attacked  the  rear  with  vigour,  put  them  to  rout,  did  fome 
execution,  and  took  feveral  prifoners.  The  French  ar- 
my, as  their  time  of  fervice  was  now  expired,  immedi- 
ately difperfed  themfelyes  into  their  feveral  provinces  > 
and  left  Henry  free  to  profecutP  his  advantages  againfl 
his  other  enemies. 

The  nobles  of  Britanny,  inftigated  by  the  earl  of  Chef- 
ter  and  Ralph  de  Fougcres,  were  all  in  arms  ;  but  their 
progrefs  was  checked  by  a  body  of  Brabancons,  which 
the  king,  after  Lewis's  retreat,  had  fent  againft  them. 
The  two  armies  came  to  an  action  near  Dol ;  where  the 
rebels  were  defeated,  fifteen  hundred  killed  on  the  fpot, 
and  the  leaders,  the  carls  of  Chefterand  Fouo-ercs,  obliged 
inciter  in  the  town  of  Dol.  Henry  haftcned  to 
form  the  fiege  of  that  place,  and  carried  on  the  attack 
tyith  fuch  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  governor  and  garr 
fiion  tojurrcndci'  themfelves  prifoners  of  war.     By  thefc 

vigorous 
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vigorous  meafures  and  happy  fucceffes,  the  infurreclions  CHAP, 
were  entirely  quelled   in  Britanny;  and  the  king,  thus  i^^-^^j 
fortunate  in  all  quarters,  willingly  agreed  to  a  conference      ll7Z- 
with  Lewis,  in  hopes,  that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their 
mighty  efforts  entirely  fruftrated,  would  agree  to  termi- 
nate hoftilitics  on  fame  moderate  and  reafonable  condi- 
tions. 

The  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gifors  ; 
and  Henry  had  here  the  mortification  to  fee  his  three  fons 
in  the  retinue  of  his  mortal  enemy.  As  Lewis  had  no 
other  pretence  for  war  than  fupporting  the  claims  of  thefe 
young  princes,  the  king  made  them  fuch  offers  as  chil- 
dren might  be  afhamed  to  infill:  on,  and  could  be  extorted 
from  him  by  nothing  but  his  parental  affection  or  by  the 
prefent  neceflity  of  his  affairs  s.  He  infifted  only  on  re- 
taining the  fovereign  authority  in  all  his  dominions  ;  but 
offered  young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of  England,  with 
fome  places  of  furety  in  that  kingdom  ;  or,  if  he  rather 
chofe  to  relide  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that 
dutchy,  with  all  thofe  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer 
to  Richard  in  Guienne  ;  he  promifed  to  refign  Britanny 
to  Geoffrey  j  and  if  thefe  conceflions  were  not  deemed 
fufficient,  he  agreed  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  pope's 
legates,  who  were  prefent,  fhould  require  of  him  '.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter  was  alfo  prefent  at  this  negotiation  ;  and 
either  from  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  or  from  a  view 
of  abruptly  breaking  off  a  conference  which  muft  cover 
the  allies  with  confufion,  he  gave  vent  to  the  moft  violent 
reproaches  againft  Henry,  and  he  even  put  his  hand  to 
his  fw ord,  as  if  he  meant  to  attempt  fome  violence  againft 
him.  This  furious  action  threw  the  whole  company  into 
confufion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty  u. 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enemies  feemed  now  to 
depend  on  the  flate  of  affairs  in  England,  where  his  au- 

*  Hoveden,  p.  ,39.  t  Ibid.  p.  536.     Erompton,  p.  1088. 
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CHAP,  thority  was  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger.     One 
l_  -.—  ^j  article  of  prince  Henry's  agreement  with  his  foreign  con- 
i:,73-      federates,  was,  that  he  fhould  refign  Kent,  with  Dover 
and  all  its  other  fortreffes,  into  the  hands  of  the  count 
of  Flanders  w :    Yet  fo  little  national  or  public  fpirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  independant  Englifh  nobility,  fo  wholly 
bent  were  they  on  the  aggrandizement  each  of  himfelf 
and  his  own  family,  that,  notwithstanding  this  pernicious 
ccnceffion,  which  muft  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  the  majority  of  them  had  confpired  to  make  an 
infurredrion  and  to  fupport  the  prince's  pretenfions.    The 
king's  principal  refource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bifhops, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfect  agreement ;  whether 
that  the  decency  of  their  character  made  them  afhamed  of 
fupporting  fo  unnatural   a  rebellion,  or  that  they  were 
entirely  fatisfied  with  Henry's  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  Becket  and  for  his  former  invafion  of  ecclefiaftical  im- 
munities.    That  prince,  however,  had  refigned  none  of 
the  eflential  rights  of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation  ; 
he  maintained  (till  the  fame  prudent  jeaioufy  of  the  court 
of  Rome  j  admitted  no  legate  into  England,  without  his 
fvvearing  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  royal  preroga- 
tives i  and  he  had  even  obliged  the  monks  of  Canterburv, 
who  pretended  to  a  free  election  on  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  death  of  Becket,  to  chufe  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  in 
the.  place  of  that  turbulent  prelate  x. 
War  with         The  king  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption  into  North- 
umberland,' and  committed  great  devaluations  ;  but  being 
oppofcd  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  whom  Henry  had  left  guar- 
dian of  the  realm,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country, 
and  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  arm:--:.     This  truce  enabled  the 
guardian  to  inarch  fouthwards  with  his  army,   in  order  to 
oppofe  an  invafion,  which  the  earl   of  Leicefter,  at  the 

■    I  '■      '  i,  ;.  S33.    Bicmptop,  p,  1C84 .    Neubi    p  5'_8. 
■r  Ilcvcucn,  p.     J7 
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head  of  a  great  body  of  Flemings,  had  made  upon  Suf-  CHAP. 

folk.     The  Flemings  had  been  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod,  <-1^r«o 

who  made  them  matters  of  his   caftle  of  Framingham ;      U73» 

and  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  where  they 

hoped  to  be  fupported  by  Leicefler's  vafTals,  they  were 

met  by  Lucy,  who,    affifted  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  the 

conftable,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Glocefter,  and  Corn- 

wal,  had  advanced  to  Farnham  v/ith  a  lefs  numerous,  but 

braver  army,    to  oppofe  them.       The  Flemings,    who 

were  moftly  weavers  and  artificers  (for  manufactures  were 

now  beginning  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Flanders)  were  broken 

in  an  inftant,  ten  thoufand  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword, 

the  earl  of  Leicefter  was  taken  priibner,  and  the  remains 

of  the  invaders  were  glad  to  compound  for  a  fafe  retreat 

into  their  own  country. 

This  great  defeat  did  not  difhearten  the  malcontents;  "749 
who,  being  fupported  by  the  alliance  of  fo  many  foreign 
princes,  and  encouraged  by  the  king's  own  fons,  deter- 
mined to  perfevere  in  their  enterprize.  The  earl  of  Fer- 
rars,  Roger  de  Moubray,  Archetil  de  Mallory,  Richard 
de  Morevilie,  Hamo  de  Mafcie,  together  with  many 
friends  of  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Chefter,  rofe  in  arms  : 
The  fidelity  of  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Glocefter  was  fuf- 
pecled  ;  and  the  guardian,  though  vigoroufly  fupported 
by  Geoffrey,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  the  king's  natural  fon 
by  the  fair  Rofamond,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  him- 
felf  on  all  quarters,  from  fo  many  open  and  concealed 
enemies.  The  more  to  augment  the  confufion,  the  king 
of  Scotland,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  broke  into  the 
northern  provinces  with  a  great  army  y  of  80,000  men  ; 
which,  though  undifciplined  and  dilbrderly,  and  better 
adapted  for  committing-  devaftation,  than  for  executing 
any  military  enterprize,  was  become  dangerous  from  the 

y  Homing,  p.  501, 
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CHAP,  prefent  factious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  kingdom. 
»_  -y-1.  _■  Henry,  who  had  baffled  all  his  enemies  in  France,  and 
J»74»  had^  put  his  frontiers  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  now  found 
England  the  feat  of  danger  j  and  he  determined  by  his 
prefence  to  overawe  the  malcontents,  or  by  his  conduct 
8th  July,  and  courage  to  fubdue  them.  He  landed  at  Southamp- 
tienry'for  ton  '  anc*  knowing  the  influence  of  fuperftition  over  the 
Bccket's  minds  of  the  people,  he  immediately  haftened  to  Canter- 
bury, in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  afhes  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  and  tender  his  fubmiflions  to  a  dead  enemy. 
So  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, he  difmounted,  walked  barefoot  towards  it,  pro- 
ftrated  himfelf  before  the  fhrine  of  the  faint,  remained  in 
failing  and  prayer  during  a  whole  day,  and  watched  all 
night  the  holy  reliques  :  Not  content  with  this  hypocri- 
tical devotion  towards  a  man,  whofe  violence  and  ingrati- 
tude  had  fo  long  difquieted  his  government,  and  had  been 
the  objecT:  of  his  moft  inveterate  animofity,  he  fubmitted 
to  a  penance,  ftill  more  lingular  and  humiliating.  He 
affembled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  difrobed  himfelf  before 
them,  put  a  fcourge  of  difcipline  into  the  hands  of  each, 
and  prefented  his  bare  moulders  to  the  lafhes  which  thefc 
ecclefiaftics  fucceilively  inflicted  upon  him.  Next  day, 
he  received  abfolution  ;  and  departing  for  London,  got 
foon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  a  great  victory 
which  his  generals  had  obtained  over  the  Scots,  and 
which,  being  gained  on  the  very  day  of  his  abfolution, 
was  regarded  as  the  earneft  of  his  final  reconciliation  with 
Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a  Becket. 

William,  king  of  Scots,  though  repulfed  before  the 
caftle  of  Prudhow,  and  other  fortified  places,  had  com- 
mitted the  moft  horrible  depredations  upon  the  northern 
provinces  :  But  on  the  approach  of  Ralph  de  Glanville, 
the  famous  jufticiary,  feconded  by  Bernard  de  Baliol, 
Robert  de  Stutcville,  Odonel  de  Umfrevilie,  William  de 

Vcfci, 
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Vefci,  and  other  northern  barons,  together  with  the  gal-  c  H  A  p« 

IX. 

lant  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  nearer  \ v_ ^_j 

his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Alnwic.  He  IJ74* 
had  here  weakened  his  army  extremely,  by  fending  out 
numerous  detachments  in  order  to  extend  his  ravages  ; 
and  he  lay  abfolutely  fafe,  as  he  imagined,  from  any  at- 
tack of  the  enemy.  But  Glanville,  informed  of  his  fitu- 
ation,  made  a  hafty  and  fatiguing  maixh  to  Newcaftle  i 
and  allowing  his  foldiers  only  a  fmall  interval  for  refrefh- 
ment,  he  immediately  fet  out  towards  evening  for  Aln- 
wic. He  marched  that  night  above  thirty  miles  ;  arrived 
in  the  morning,  under  cover  of  a  mift,  near  the  Scottifh  13th  July, 
camp  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
he  began  the  attack  with  his  fmall,  but  determined,  body 
of  cavalry.  William  was  living  in  fuch  fupine  fecurity, 
that  he  took  the  Engliih  at  firft  for  a  body  of  his  own  ra- 
vagers,  who  were  returning  to  the  camp  :  But  the  fight  of 
their  banners  convincing  him  of  his  miftake,  he  entered 
on  the  action  with  no  greater  body  than  a  hundred  horfe, 
in  confidence,  that  the  numerous  army,  which  furround- 
cd  him,  would  foon  haften  to  his  relief.  He  was  dif-  William, 
mounted  on  the  firft  fhock,  and  taken  prilbner  ;  while  his  Scotland, 
troops,  hearing  of  this  difafter,  fled  on  all  fides  with  the  de.feated  and 

r  '  °  '  taken  pri- 

utmoft  precipitation.     The  difperfed  ravagers  made  the  tomr* 
heft  of  their  way  to  their  own  country  ;  and  difcord  arifing 
among  them,  they  proceeded  even  to  mutual  hoftilities, 
and  fuffered  more  from  each  other's  fword  than  from  that 
of  the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  victory  proved  at  laft  deci- 
five  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  broke  entirely  the  fpirit  of 
the  Engliih  rebels.  The  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  was 
preparing  to  revolt,  made  his  fubmiftions  ;  Hugh  Bigod, 
though  he  had  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  Fle- 
mings, was  obliged  to  fufrender  all  his  caftles,  and  throw 
hhnfelf  on  the  king's  mercy ;  no  better  refource  was  left 

to 
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A  p«  to  the  earl  of  Ferrars  and  Roger  de  Moubray ;  the  inferior" 
rebels  imitating  the  example,  all  England  was  reftored  to 
JI74»  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  as  the  king  appeared  to 
lie  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven,  it  was 
deemed  impious  any  longer  to  refift  him.  The  clergy 
exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  interceflion  of 
Becket ;  and  Henry,  inftead  of  oppofing  this  fuperftition^ 
plumed  himfclf  on  the  new  friendihip  of  that  faint,  and 
/"propagated  an  opinion  which  was  fo  favourable  to  his 
interefts  z. 

Prince  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at  Grave- 
lines  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  a  great  army,  hearing 
that  his  partizans  in  England  were  fupprefTed,  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  the  enterprize,  and  joined  the  camp  of 
Lewis,  who,  during  the  abfence  of  the  king,  had  made 
an  irruption  into  Normandy,  and  had  laid  fiege  to 
Rouen  a.  The  place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  by 
the  inhabitants  b ;  and  Lewis,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by 
open  force,  tried  to  gain  the  town  by  a  ftratagem,  which, 
in  that  fuperftitious  age,  was  deemed  not  very  honour- 
able. He  proclaimed  in  his  own  camp  a  cefTation  of 
arms,  on  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feftival  of  St.  Lau- 
rence ;  and  when  the  citizens,  fuppofing  themfelves  in 
fafety,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  remit  their  guard,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  take  advantage  of  their  fecurity.  Happily,  fome 
prierls  had,  from  mere  curiofity,  mounted  a  fteeple, 
where  the  alarm-bell  hung ;  and  obferving  the  French 
camp  in  motion,  they  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
warning  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their  feveral  fta- 
tions.  The  French,  who,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  hur- 
ried to  the  afTaurt,  had  already  mounted  the  walls  in 
feveral  places  ;  but  being  repulfed  by  the  enraged  citi- 
zens,   were  obliged   to  retreat  with   confidcrable  lofs  c« 

z   Hoveden,  j>.  539.  a   Brorr.pron,  p,  1096.  b  Diceto, 

p.  573.  c  B  ompton,  p.  xoy6,     Neubrjg,  p.  411.    Hc.-rticg,  p.  ^3. 
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Next  day,  Henry,  who  had  haftened  to  the  defence  of  his  c  H  A  P. 
Norman  dominions,  pafled  over  the  bridge  in  triumph  ;  u— -v~-»j 
and  entered  Rouen  in  fight  of  the  French  army.     The      n74» 
city  was  now  in  abfolute  fafety ;  and  the  king,  in  order 
to  brave  the  French  monarch,   commanded   the  gates, 
which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be  opened  ;  and   he  pre- 
pared to  pufh  h's  advantages  againft  the  enemy.     Lewis 
faved  himfelf  from  this  perilous  fituation  by  a  new  piece 
of  deceit,  not  fo  juftifiable.     He  propofed  a  conference 
for  adjufting  the  terms  of  a  general   peace,  which,  he 
knew,  would  be  greedily  embraced  by  Henry  ;  and  while 
the  king  of  England  trufted  to  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
mife,  he  made  a  retreat  with  his  army  into  France. 

There  was,  however,  a  neceility  on  both  fides  for  an 
accommodation.  Henry  could  no  longer  bear  to  fee  his 
three  fons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy;  and  Lewis  dreaded, 
left  this  great  monarch,  victorious  in  all  quarters,  crowned 
with  glory,  and  abfolute  mafter  of  his  dominions,  might 
take  revenge  for  the  many  dangers  and  difquietudes,  which 
the  arms,  and  ftill  more  the  intrigues  of  France,  had,  in 
his  difputes  both  with  Becket  and  his  fons,  found  means  to 
raife  him.  After  making  a  cefTation  of  arms,  a  confe- 
rence was  agreed  on  near  Tours ;  where  Henry  granted 
his  fons  much  lefs  advantageous  terms  than  he  had  for- 
merly offered ;  and  he  received  their  fubmifiions.  The  The  king's 
moll  material  of  his  conceflions  were  fome  penfions  which  acc?mm°- 

r  dation  with 

he  ftipulated  to  pay  them,  and  fome  caftles  which  he  his  ions, 
granted  them  for  the  place  of  their  refidence ;  together 
with  an  indemnity  for  all    their  adherents,    who  were 
reftored  to  their  eftates  and  honours  d. 

Of  all  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  young 
princes,  William  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  only  confi- 
derable  lofer,    by  that  invidious  and  unjuil  enterprize. 

d  Rymsr,  vol.  i.  p#  35.  Bened.  Abb.  p  23.  Hoveden,  p.  540.  Diceto, 
p.  523.    Brompton,  p.  1098.   Heming.  p.  505.    Chron.  Dunft.  p.  36. 
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C  H  A  P.  Henry  delivered  from  confinement,  without  exacting  any 
x^^^j  ranfom,  about  nine  hundred  knights  whom  he  had  taken 
IJ74»  prjfoners ;  but  it  coft  William  the  ancient  independancy 
of  his  crown  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  ftipulatcd 
to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other  pof- 
feffions ;  he  engaged  that  all  the  barons  and  nobility  of 
his  kingdom  mould  alfo  do  homage;  that  the  bifhops 
mould  take  an  oath  of  fealty  ;  that  both  mould  fwear  to 
adhere  to  the  king  of  England  againft  their  native  prince, 
if  the  latter  mould  break  his  engagements ;  and  that  the 
fortreffes  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick,  Roxborough, 
ioth  Aug.  and  Jedborough  mould  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands, 
till  the  performance  of  articles  c.  This  fevere  and  humi- 
liating treaty  was  executed  in  its  full  rigour.  William, 
being  releafed,  brought  up  all  his  barons,  prelates,  and 
abbots ;  and  they  did  homage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedral 
of  York,  and  acknowledged  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  for 
their  fuperior  lord  f.  The  Englifh  monarch  ftretched 
ftill  farther  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  he  exacted. 
He  engaged  the  king  and  ftates  of  Scotland  to  make  a  per- 
petual ceffion  of  the  fortrefles  of  Berwick  and  Roxbo- 
rough, and  to  allow  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain 
in  his  hands  for  a  limited  time.  This  was  the  firft  great 
afcendant  which  England  obtained  over  Scotland  ;  and 
indeed  the  firft  important  tranfaclion,  which  had  pafTed 
between  thofe  kingdoms.  Few  princes  have  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  gain  confiderable  advantages  over  their 
weaker  neighbours  with  lefs  violence  and  injustice,  than  was 
practifed  by  Henry  againft  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  had 
taken  prifoner  in  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  engaged 
in  a  war,  in  which  all  the  neighbours  of  that  prince,  and 


e  M.  Taris,  p.  91.  Chron.  DunP.  p.  36.  Hovedcn,  p.  545.  M .  Weflm, 
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even  his  own  family,  were,  without  provocation,  com-  c  F*  A  p« 
bined  againft  him  &.  \**~-r**J 

Henry,  having  thus,  contrary  to  expectation,  extri-.  "J5'  . 

.  J  .  .  .  King'srqi.14 

cated  himfelf  with  honour  from  a  fituation,  in  which  his  table  admL. 
throne  was  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  was1"  ratl0-• 
employed  for  feveral  years  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  in  the  executi6n  of  the  laws^  and  in  guarding 
againft  thofe  inconveniences,  which  either  the  paft  con- 
vulfions  of  his  ftate,  or  the  political  inftitutions  of  that 
age,  unavoidably  occafioned.  The  provifions,  which  he 
made,  mow  fuch  largenefs  of  thought  as  qualified  him 
for  being  a  legiflator ;  and  they  were  commonly  calcu- 
lated as  well  for  the  future  as  the  prefent  happinefs  of  his 
kingdom. 

Ke  enacted  fevere  penalties  againft  robbery,,  murder,  ,I7^ 
falfe  coining,  arfon ;  and  ordained  that  thefe  crimes 
mould  be  punimed  by  the  amputation  of  the  right 
hand  and  right  foot h.  The  pecuniary  commutation  for 
crimes,  which  has  a  falfe  appearance  of  lenity,  had  been 
gradually  difufed  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  entirely  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  rigour  of  thefe  ftatutes.  The  fuperftitious 
trial  by  water  ordeal,  though  condemned  by  the  church  % 
ftill  fubfifted  ;  but  Henry  ordained,  that  any  man,  accufed 
of  murder  or  any  heinous  felony  by  the  oath  of  the  legal 
knights  of  the  county,  fhould,  even  though  acquitted  by 
the  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm  k. 

All  advances  towards  reafon  and  good  fenfe  are  flow 
and  gradual,     Henry,  though  fenfible  of  the  great  ab» 

g  Some  Scotch  hiftorians  pretend,  that  William  paid,  befides,  icn,coo 
pounds  of  ranfom,  which  is  quite  incredible.  The  ranfom  of  Richard  I.  who, 
befides  England,  poflefTed  fo  many  rich  territories  in  Fiance,  was  only  150,000' 
marks,  and  yet  was  levied  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed,  two  thirds  of  it  only 
could  be  paid  before  his  delivery.  *>  Bened.  Abb.  p.  132.    Hoveden,- 

p.  549.  i  Seld,  Spicileg.  adEadm.  p.  204,  t  Bsncd,  Abb, 

?•  132. 
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C  H  A  P.  furdity  attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  battle,  did  not 
venture  to  abolifh  it :  He  only  admitted  either  of  the  par- 
tics  to  challenge  a  trial  by  an  affize  or  jury  of  twelve 
freeholders  '.  This  latter  method  of  trial  feems  to  have 
been  very  ancient  in  England,  and  was  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  king  Alfred  :  But  the  barbarous  and  violent  genius  of 
the  age  had  of  late  given  more  credit  to  the  trial  by 
battle,  which  had  become  the  general  method  of  deciding 
all  important  controverfies.  It  was  never  abolifhed  by 
law  in  England  ;  and  there  is  an  inflance  of  it  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  But  the  inftitution  revived  by 
this  king,  being  found  more  reafonablc  and  more  fui table 
to  a  civilized  people,  gradually  prevailed  over  it. 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  divifions,  and  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  juftices  to  go  the  circuit  in  each 
divifion,  and  to  decide  the  caufes  in  the  counties,  was 
another  important  ordinance  of  this  prince,  which  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  curb  the  oppreflive  barons,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  inferior  gentry  and  common  people  in  their  pro- 
perty m.  Thofe  juftices  were  either  prelates  or  confide - 
rable  noblemen ;  who,  befides  carrying  the  authority  of 
the  king's  commiflion,  were  able,  by  the  dignity  of  their 
own  character,  to  give  weight  and  credit  to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obftacks  to  the  execution 
of  juiHce,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  demolifhing  ail  the 
new  erected  caftles  of  the  nobility,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  his  foreign  dominions  j  and  he  permitted  no  for- 
trefs  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  thofe  whom  he  found 
reafon  to  fuTpecT:  ". 

But  left  the  kingdom  fhould  be  weakened  by  this  de- 
molition of  the  fortreffes,  the  king  fix<  d  an  affize  of 
arms,  by  which  all  his  fubj eels  were  obliged  to  put  them- 
felyes  in  a  fituation  fur  defending  themfelves  and  the 
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realm.     Every  man,  pofTefTed  of  a  knight's  fee,  was  or-  c  ^  A  p« 
dained  to  have  for  each  fee,  a  coat  of  mail,   a  helmet,  a  v.. — v^^j 
fhield  and  a  lance  ;  every  free  layman,  pollened  of  goods      117J* 
to  the  value  of  fixteen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like 
manner  ;  every  one  that  poflefled  ten  marks  was  obliged 
to  have  an  iron  gorget,  a  C3p  of  iron,  and  a  lance ;  all 
burgefles  wete  to  have  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance  and  a  wam- 
bais,  thaf  is,   a  coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow,    or  fuch 
like  materials  °.      It  appears,   that  archery,   for  which 
the  Englifh  were  afterwards  fo  renov/ned,  had  not,  at 
this  time,    become  very   common  among  them.      The 
fpear  was  the  chief  weapon  employed  in  battle. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were  during  that  age  in  a 
ftrange  fituation  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  fuch  as 
may  feem  totally  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  and  indeed 
with  any  fpecies  of  government.  If  a  clergyman  was  guilty 
of  murder,  he  could  be  punifhed  by  degradation  only  :  If 
he  was  murdered,  the  murderer  was  expofed  to  nothing 
but  excommunication  and  ecclefiaftical  cenfures ;  and  the 
crime  was  atoned  for  by  penances  and  fubmiflion  p.  Hence 
the  aflanins  of  Thomas  a  Becket  himfelf,  though  guilty 
of  the  moft  atrocious  wickednefs,  and  the  moll  repugnant 
to  the  fentiments  of  that  age,  lived  fecurely  in  their  own 
houfes,  without  being  called  to  account  by  Henry  him- 
felf, who  was  fo  much  concerned,  both  in  honour  and 
intereft,  to  punifh  that  crime,  and  who  profefTed  or  affected 
on  all  occafions  the  moft  extreme  abhorrence  of  it.  It 
was  not  till  they  found  their  prefence  fhunned  by  every 
one  as  excommunicated  perfons,  that  they  were  induced 
to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  throw  themfelves  at  the  feet 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  penances  impofed  upon 
them  :  After  which,  they  continued  to  poiiefs,  without 
moleftation,  their  honours  and  fortunes,  and  feem  even 
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c  H  A  P.  t0  have  recovered  the  countenance  and  good  opinion  of 
l_,—v —,__,  the  public.  But  as  the  king,  by  the  cohflitutions  of 
JI76,  Clarendon,  which  he  endeavoured  ftill  to  maintain  % 
had  fubje&ed  the  clergy  to  a  trial  by  the  civil  magiflrate, 
it  fcemed  but  juft  to  give  them  fhe  protection  of 
that  power,  to  which  they  owed  obedience :  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  murderers  of  clergymen  mould  be  tried 
before  the  justiciary  in  the  prefence  of  the  bifhop  or  his 
official ;  and  befides  the  ufual  punimment  for  murder, 
mould  be  fubje&ed  to  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  and  a 
confifcation  of  their  p-oods  and  chattels  r. 

The  king  paficd  an  equitable  law,  that  the  goods  of 
a  valla]  fhould  not  be  feized  for  the  debt  of  his  lord,  un- 
lefs  the  vaffal  be  furety  for  the  debt ;  and  that  the  rents 
of  vaffals  mould  be  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  not 
to  the  lord  himfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  law  was 
enadled  by  the  king  in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Ver- 
neiiil,  »nd  which  confifled  of  fome  prelates  and  barons  of 
England,  as  well  as  fome  of  Normandy,  Poictou,  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Britanny ;  and  the  ftatute  took 
place  in  all  thefe  different  territories  s :  A  certain  proof 
how  irregular  the  ancient  feudal  government  was,  and 
how  near  the  kings,  in  fome  inftanccs,  approached  to  de- 
fpotifm,  though  in  others  they  feemed  fcarcely  to  pofTefs 
any  authority.  If  a  prince,  much  dreaded  and  revered 
like  Henry,  obtained  but  the  appearance  cf  general  coi> 
fent  to  an  ordinance,  which  was  equitable  and  juft,  it 
became  immediately  an  eflablifhed  law,  and  all  his  fub- 
jects  acquiefced  in  it.  If  the  prince  was  hated  or  defpifed  j 
if  the  nobles,  who  fupported  him,  had  fmall  influence ; 
if  the  humours  of  the  times  difpofed  the  people  to  quef- 
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tlon  the  iuftice  of  his  ordinance;  the  fullefr  and  moft  c  "  A,p" 
authentic  affernbly  had  no  authority.     Thus  all  was  con-  s-^-v  -sV 
fufion  and  diforder ;   no  regular  idea  of  a  conftitution ;      "76, 
force  and  violence  decided  every  thing. 

The  fuccefs,  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his  wars, 
did  not  encourage  his  neighbours  to  attempt  any  thing 
againft  him  ;  and  his  tranfa&ions  with  them,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  contain  little  memorable.  Scot- 
land remained  in  that  Hate  of  feudal  fubjection,  to  which 
he  had  reduced  it ;  and  gave  him  no  farther  inquietude. 
He  fent  over  his  fourth  fon,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  a 
view  of  making  a  more  complete  conqueft  of  that  ifland  ; 
but  the  petulance  and  incapacity  of  this  prince,  by  which 
he  enraged  the  Irifh  chieftains,  obliged  the  king  foon  after 
to  recall  him l.  The  king  of  France  had  fallen  into  an 
abjecl;  fuperfcition  ;  and  was  induced  by  a  devotion,  more 
fincere  than  that  of  Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  interceflion  for 
the  recovery  of  Philip,  his  eldeft  fon.  He  probably 
thought  himfelf  well  intitled  to  the  favour  of  that  faint? 
on  account  of  their  ancient  intimacy  ;  and  hoped,  that 
Becket,- whom  he  had  protected  while  on  earth,  would  not 
now,  when  he  was  fo  highly  advanced  in  heaven,  forget 
his  old  friend  and  benefactor.  The  monks,  fenfible  that 
their  faint's  honour  was  concerned  in  the  cafe,  failed  not 
to  publifh,  that  Lewis's  prayers  were  anfwered,  and  that 
the  young  prince  was  reftored  to  health,  by  Becket's  in- 
terceflion. That  king  himfelf  was  foon  after  (truck  with 
an  apoplexy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  understanding  : 
Philip,  though  a  youth  of  fifteen,  took  on  him  the  admi- 
nistration, till  his  father's  death,  which  happened  foon 
after,  opened  his  way  to  the  throne ;  and  he  proved  the 
ableft  and  greateft  monarch  that  had  governed  that  king- 
dom fmce  the  age  of  Charlemagne.    The  fuperior  years, 
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C  nfA  P*  ^0Wever,  and  experience  of  Henry,  while  they  moderated 
;  his  ambition,  gave  him  fuch  an  afcendant  over  this  prince, 
that  no  dangerous  rivalfhip,  for  a  long  time,  arofe  be- 
tween them.  The  Englim  monarch,  inftead  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  fituation,  rather  employed  his  good  of- 
fices in  compofmg  the  quarrels  which  arofe  in  the  royal 
family  of  France  ;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  in  mediating  a 
reconciliation  between  Philip  and  his  mother  and  uncles. 
Thefe  ferviccs  were  but  ill-requited  by  Philip,  who,  when 
he  came  to  man's  efiate,  fomented  all  the  domeftic  dif- 
cords  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  encouraged 
Henry's  fons  in  their  ungrateful  and  imdutiful  bchuviour 
towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining  power, 
and  incapable  of  ufing  it,  renewed  to  the  king  the  demand 
of  his  refigning  Normandy  ;  and  on  meeting  with  a  re- 
fufal,  he  fled  v/ith  his  confort  to  the  court  of  France  : 
Bat  not  finding  Philip,  at  that  time,  difpofed  to  enter 
Into  war  for  his  fake,  he  accepted  of  his  father's  offers 
of  reconciliation,  and  made  him  fubmiiiions.  It  was  a 
cruel  circumftance  in  the  king's  fortune,  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  tranquillity  from  the  criminal  enterprizes  of 
his  fons  but  by  their  mutual  difcord  and  animofities, 
which  difturbed  his  family,  and  threw  his  ftate  into  con- 
vulfions.  Richard,  whom  he  had  made  matter  of  Gui- 
enne,  and  who  had  difplayed  his  valour  and  military 
genius,  by  fuppreffing  the  revolts  of  his  mutinous  barons, 
refufed  to  obey  Henry's  orders,  in  doing  homage  to  his 
elder  brother  for  that  dutchy  ;  and  he  defended  himfelf 
againfl:  young  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their 
arms,  carried  war  into  his  territories  u.  The  king  with 
fome  difficulty  compofed  this  difference  ;  but  immediately 
foLind  his  eldefl  fon  engaged  in  confpiracies,  and  ready  to 
take  arms  againfl:  himfelf.     While  the  voung  prince  was 
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conducing  thefe  criminal  defigns,  he  was  feized  with  a  c  H  A  p-- 

fever  at  Martel,  a  caflle  near  Turenne,  to  which  he  had  ^^ ^ 

retired  in  difcontent;  and  feeing  the  approaches  of  death,      IlS3- 
he  was  at  lad  ftruck  with  remorfe-for  his  undutiful  beha- 
viour towards    his  father.      He  fent  a  mefla :  ;e  to    the 
king,  who  was  not  far  diftant ;  expreiTed  his  contrition 
for  his  faults;  and  entreated  the  favour  of  a  vifit,  that 
he  might  at  leaf):  die  with  the  fatisfaclion  of  having  ob- 
tained  his  forgivenefs.     Henry,  who  had  fo  often  experi- 
enced the  prince's  ingratitude  and  violence,  apprehended 
that  his  ficknefs  was  entirely  fictitious,  and  he  durft  not 
entruft  himfelf  into  his  fon's  hands  :   But  when  he  foon 
after  received  intelligence  cf  young  Henry's  death,  and  nth  Jim?. 
the  proofs  of  his  fincere  repentance,  this  good  prince  was-.,0.ang 
affected  with  the  deeped  forrow  ;  he  thrice  fainted  away  j'He,»y' 
he  accufed  his  own  hard-heartednefs  in  refufing  the  dying 
requeft  of  his  fon;  and  he  lamented,  that  he  had  deprived 
that  prince  of  the  laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement 
for  his  offences,  and  of  pouring   out   his    foul   in  the 
bofom  of  his  reconciled   father  v.       This   prince    died 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  behaviour  of  his  furviving  children  did  not  tend 
to  give  the  king  any  confolation  for  this  lofs.  As  prince 
Henry  had  left  no  poflerity,  Richard  was  become  heir  to 
all  his  dominions ;  and  the  king  intended,  that  John,  his 
third  furviving  fon  and  favourite,  mould  inherit  Guicnne 
as  his  appanage  :  But  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  fled 
into  that  dutchy,  and  even  made  preparations  for  carrying 
on  war,  as  well  againft  his  father  as  againft  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  in  poffeflion  of  Britanny. 
Henry  fent  for  Eleanor,  his  queen,  the  heirefs  of  Gui- 
enne,  and  required  Pochard  to  deliver  up  to  her  the 
dominion  of  thefe  territories  ;  which  that  prince,  either 
dreading  an  infurrecticn  of  the  Gafcons  in  her  favour,  or 
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C  IX*  P*  retam'ng  fome  fenfe  of  duty  towards  her,  readily  per- 
<,_— -v— . i  formed  ;  and  he  peaceably  returned  to  his  father's  court, 
?,83*  I^o  fooner  was  this  quarrel  accommodated,)  than  Geoffrey, 
the  mofr.  vicious  perhaps  of  all  Henry's  unhappy  family, 
broke  out  into  violence ;  demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed 
to  his  dominions  of  Britanny ;  and  on  meeting  with  a 
refufal,  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces 
againft  his  father  x.  Henry  was  freed  from  this  danger 
by  his  fon's  death,  who  was  flain  in  a  tournament  at 
Paris  y.  The  widow  of  Geoffrey,  foon  after  his  deceafe, 
Was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur, 
and  was  inverted  in  the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  alfo  fuperior  lord  of  that  territory.  Philip, 
as  lord  Paramount,  difputed  fome  time  his  title  to  this 
wardfhip  ;  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  Bretons,  who  preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 
ipmfades.  But  the  rivalfhip  between  thefe  potent  princes,  and 
all  their  inferior  interefls,  feemed  now  to  have  given 
place  to  the  general  paffion  for  the  relief  of  the  holy 
land,  and  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens.  Thofe  infidels, 
though  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immenfe  inundation  of 
Chriflians  in  the  firft  crufade,  had  recovered  courage  after 
the  torrent  was  paflj  and  attacking  on  all  quarters  the 
fettlements  of  the  Europeans,  had  reduced  thefe  adven- 
turers to  great  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to  apply 
again  for  fuccours  from  the  weft.  A  fecond  crufade, 
under  the  emperor  Conrade,  and  Lewis  VII.  king  of 
France,  in  which  there  perifhed  above  200,000  men, 
brought  them  but  a  temporary  relief  j  and  thofe  princes, 
after  lofing  fuch  immenfe  armies,  and  feeing  the  flower 
of  their  nobility  fall  by  their  fide,  returned  with  little 
honour  into  Europe.  But  thefe  repeated  misfortunes, 
which  drained  the  weftern  world  of  its  people  and  trea- 
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fure,  were  not  yet  fufficient  to  cure  men  of  their  paflion  e  H  A  p« 
jfor  thofe  fpiritual  adventures  ;  and  a  new  incident  rekind-  i_^^— ^ 
led  with  frefh  fury  the  zeal  of  the  ecclefiaftics  and  mili-  21^3* 
Jary  adventurers  among  the  Latin  Chriftians.  Saladin, 
a  prince  of  great  generofity,  bravery,  and  conduct,  having 
fixed  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began  to  extend 
his  con qu efts  over  the  eaft;  and  finding  the  fettlement  of 
the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the 
progrefs  of  his  arms,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
policy  and  valour  to  fubdue  that  fmall  and  barren,  but 
important  territory.  Taking  advantage  of  diffentions, 
which  prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and 
having  fecretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who  com- 
manded their  armies,  he  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a 
mighty  power ;  and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  that  count, 
gained  over  them  at  Tiberiade  a  complete  victory,  which  1187. 
Utterly  annihilated  the  force  of  the  already  languifhing 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem.  The  holy  city  itfelf  fell  into 
his  hands  after  a  feeble  refiftance :  the  kingdom  of  An- 
tioch  was  almoft  entirely  fubdued  ;  and  except  fome  mari- 
time towns,  nothing  confiderable  remained  of  thofe 
boafted  conquefts,  which,  near  a  century  before,  it  had 
coft  the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire  z. 

The  weftern  Chriftians  were  aftonifhed  on  receiving 
this  difmal  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  III.  it  is  pretended, 
died  of  grief;  and  his  fucceffor,  Gregory  VIII.  em- 
ployed the  whole  time  of  his  fhort  pontificate  in  rouzing 
to  arms  all  the  Chriftians  who  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity. The  general  cry  was,  that  they  were  unworthy 
©f  enjoying  any  inheritance  in  heaven,  who  did  not  vin- 
dicate from  the  dominion  of  the  infidels  the  inheritance 
of  God  on  earth,  and  deliver  from  flavery  that  country 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  the  footfteps  of  their 
Redeemer.  William,  archbifhop  of  Tyre,  having  pro- 
z  M,  Paris,  p,  100, 
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CHAP,  cured  a  conference  between  Henry  and  Philip  nearGifors, 

4^->/*%-»  enforced   all   thefe  topics  ;  gave  a  pathetic  defcription  of 

nS3.     the^miferable  ftate  of  the  eaftcrn  Chriftians  ;  and  emplov- 
aiftjaau-       ,  .        .  ,.  J 

afy,  ed  every  argument  to  excite  the  ruling  paflions  of  the  age, 

fuperflition  and  jealoufy  of  military  honour  a.  The  two 
monarchs  immediately  took:  the  crofs  ;  many  of  their 
moft  confiderable  vaflals  imitated  the  example  b  ;  and  as 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.  entered  into  the  fame  confederacy, 
fome  well-grounded  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  entertained  ; 
and  men  flattered  themfelves,  that  an  enterprize,  which 
had  failed  under  the  condudt  of  many  independant  lead- 
ers, or  of  imprudent  princes,  might  at  laft,  by  the 
efforts  of  fuch  potent  and  able  monarchs,  be  brought  to 
a  happy  iffue. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  impofed  a  tax, 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods,  on  fuch  as 
remained  at  home  c ;  but  as  they  exempted  from  this  bur- 
den moil  of  the  regular  clergy,  the  fecular  afpired  to  the 
fame  immunity;  pretended  that  their  duty  obliged  them 
to  aflift  the  crufade  with  their  prayers  alone  ;  and  it  was 
with  fome  difficulty  they  were  conftrained  to  defift  from 
an  oppofition,  which  in  them,  who  had  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  thofe  pious  enterprizes,  appeared  with  the 
worn:  grace  imaginable  d.  This  backwardnefs  of  the 
clergy  is  perhaps  a  fymptom,  that  the  enthufiaftic  ardour, 
which  had  at  firft  feized  the  people  for  crufades,  was 
now  by  time  and  ill  fuccefs  confiderably  abated  ;  and 
that  the  frenzy  was  chiefly  fupported  by  the  military 
genius  and  love  of  glory  in  the  monarchs. 

But  before  this  great  machine  could  be  put  in  motion, 
there  were  ftill  many  obftacles  to  furmount.  Philip, 
jealous  of  Henry's  power,  entered  into  a  private  confe- 
deracy with  young  Richard  ;  and  working  on  his  ambi- 
tious and  impatient  temper,    perfuaded  him,  inftead  of- 

»  Bened.  Abb.  p.  531.  b  Neiibrig,  p.  435.     Heming.    p.  51  j, 
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fupporting  and  aggrandizing  that  monarchy,  which  he c  **  A  p* 

was  one  day  to  inherit,  to   feek  prefent  power  and  inde-  < ^-y— — ' 

pendance,  by  difturbinff  and  difrhernberinff  It.      In  order      I*8c>- 

r  '       ■'  ^  a  _  R,  volt  of 

to  give  a  pretence  for  hostilities  between  the  two  kings,  princ-Ri- 
Richard  broke  into  the  territories  of  Raymond,  count  of c ' 
Touloufe,  who  immediately  carried  his  complaints  of  this 
violence  before  the  king  of  France  as  his  fuperior  lord. 
Philip  remonferated  with  Henry;  but  received  foranfwer, 
that  Richard  had  confefTed  to  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin, 
that  his  enterprize  againil  Raymond  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  approbation  of  Philip  himfelf,  and  was 
conducted  by  his  authority.  The  king  of  France,  who 
might  have  been  covered  with  fhame  and  confufion  by 
this  detection,  ftill  profecuted  his  defign,  and  invaded 
the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Auvergne,  under  colour  of 
revenging  the  quarrel  of  the  count  of  Touloufe  e. 
Henry  retaliated,  by  making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers 
of  France,  and  burning  Dreux.  As  this  war,  which 
deftroyed  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  projected  crufade, 
gave  great  fcandal,  the  two  kings  held  a  conference  at 
the  accuifomed  place  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  in  order 
to  find  means  of  accommodating  their  differences  :  They 
feparated  on  worfe  terms  than  before;  and  Philip,  to 
ihew  his  difguff,  ordered  a  great  elm,  under  which  the 
conferences  had  been  ufually  held,  to  be  cut  down  f ; 
as  if  he  had  renounced  all  defire  of  accommodation, 
and  was  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  extremity  againft 
the  king  of  England.  But  his  own  vafTals  refufed  to 
ferve  under  him  in  fo  invidious  a  caufe  s  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  come  anew  to  a  conference  with  Henry,  and 
to  offer  terms  of  peace.  Thefe  terms  were  fuch  as 
entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  and  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  fon,  and  his  fecret 
alliance  with  Philip,  of  which  he  had  before  only  enter- 

«  Bened.  Abb,  p.  508.  '  Ibid.  p.  517,  532.  S  Ibid.  p.  519; 
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CHAP,  tamed  feme  fufpicion.  The  king  of  France  required, 
^y^f^%^  that  Richard  fliould  be  crowned  king  of  England  in  the 
1189.  life-time  of  his  father,  fliould  be  inverted  in  all  his  tranf- 
marine  dominions,  and  mould  immediately  efpoufe  Alice, 
Philip's  fitter,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  affianced, 
and  who  had  already  been  conducted  into  England  b. 
Henry  had  experienced  fuch  fatal  effects,  both  from  the 
crowning  of  his  eldeft  fon,  and  from  that  prince's  alli- 
ance with  the  royal  family  of  France,  that  he  rejected 
thefe  terms  ;  and  Richard,  in  confequence  of  his  fecret 
agreement  with  Philip,  immediately  revolted  from  him  ', 
did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for  all  the  dominions 
which  Henry  held  of  that  crown,  and  received  the  in- 
vcfHturcs,  as  if  he  had  already  been  the  lawful  proprietor. 
Some  hiftorians  auert,  that  Henry  himfelf  had  become 
enamoured  of  young  Alice,  and  mention  this  as  an  addi- 
tional reafon  for  his  refunng  thefc  conditions :  But  he 
had  fo  many  other  juit  and  equitable  motives  for  his- 
conducT:,  that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  aiiign  a  caufe,  which  the 
great  prudence  and  advanced  age  of  that  monarch  render 
fomewhat  improbable. 

Cardinal  Albano,  the  pope's  legate,  difpleafed  with 
thefe  encreafing  obftacles  to  the  crufade,  excommunicated 
Richard,  as  the  chief  fpring  of  difcord  :  But  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  which,  when  it  was  properly  pre- 
pared, and  was  zealoufly  fupported  by  the  clergy,  had 
often  great  influence  in  that  age,  proved  entirely  ineffec- 
tual in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  chief  barons  of  Poictou, 
Guienne,  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  being  attached  to  the 
young  prince,  and  finding  that  he  had  now  received  the 
inveftiture  from  their  fuperior  lord,  declared  for  him,  and 
made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  fuch  as  ftill  adhered 
to  the  king.  Henry,  difquieted  by  the  daily  revolts  of 
his  mutinous  fubjeefcs,   and  dreading  ftill  worfe  effects 

J»  Bened.  Abb.  p.  511.     Hovedtn,  p,  652.  *  Brompton,  p.  J  1^9- 
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from  their  turbulent  difpofition,  had  again  recourfe  to  c  H  A  p» 
papal  authority  ;  and  engaged  the  cardinal  Anagni,  who  L  _  '_  _j 
had  fucceeded  Albanoin  the  legatefhip,  to  threaten  Philip     11S9. 
with  laying  an  interdict:  on  all  his  dominions.     But  Phi- 
lip,   who  was  a   prince  of   great  vigour  and  capacity, 
defpifed   the  menace,  and  told  Anagni,  that  it  belonged 
not  to  the  pope  to  interpofe  in  the  temporal  difputes  of 
princes,  much  lefs  in  thofe  between  him  and  his  rebellious 
vaflal.     He  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  reproach  him  with 
partiality,  and  with   receiving  bribes  from  the  king  of 
England  k  ;  while  Richard,  frill  more  outrageous,  offered 
to  draw  his  fword  againft  the  legate,  and  was  hindered, 
by  the  interpofition  alone  of  the  company,  from  com- 
mitting violence  upon  him  '. 

The  king  of  England  was  now  obliged  to  defend  his 
dominions  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France 
and  with  his  eldeft  fon,  a  prince  of  great  valour,  on  fuch 
difadvantageous  terms.  Ferte-Barnard  fell  firft  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  :  Mans  was  next  taken  by  affault ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  throv/n  himfelf  into  that  place, 
efcaped  with  fome  difficulty m :  Amboife,  Chaumont, 
2nd  Chateau  de  Loire,  opened  their  gates  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Philip  and  Richard  :  Tours  was  inverted  ;  and 
the  king,  who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily  in- 
ftances  of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  governors, 
expected  the  mod  difmal  ifTue  to  all  his  enterprizes. 
While  he  was  in  this  ftate  of  defpondency,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbifhep  of 
Rheims  interpofed  with  their  good  offiees  ;  and  the  intel- 
ligence, which  he  reeeived  of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and 
which  made  him  fully  fenfible  of  the  defperate  fituation 
of  his  affairs,  fo  fubdued  his  fpirit,  that  he  fubmitted  to 
all  the  rigorous  terms,  which  were  impofed  upon  him« 

k  M.  Paris,  p.  104.     Bened.  Abb.   p.  54.Z.     Hoveden,  p.  652. 
»  M.Paris,  p.  104.  m  M,  Paris,  p.  105.     Bened.  Abb.  p,  54.J. 
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°  Hjx    P'^e  aSree^»  that  Richard  fhould  many  the  princcfs  Alice; 

%_.  — ^— uj  that  that  prince  fhould  receive  the  homage  and  oath  of 
Il83*  fealty  of  all  his  fubjecls  both  in  England  and  his  tranf- 
marinc  dominions  ;  that  he  himfclf  mould  pay  twenty 
thoufand  marks  to  the  king  of  France  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  charges  of  the  war  ;  that  his  own  barons  fhould 
engage  to  make  him  obferve  this  treaty  by  force,  and  in 
cafe  of  his  violating  it,  fhould  promife  to  join' Philip  and 
Richard  againft  him ;  and  that  all  his  vaflals,  who  had 
entered  into  confederacy  with  Richard,  mould  receive  an 
indemnity  for  this  offence  n. 

But  the  mortification,  which  Henry,  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  give  the  law  in  mofl  treaties,  received 
from  thefe  difadvantageous  terms,  was  the  leafr.  that  he 
met  with  on  this  occafion.  When  ha  demanded  a  lift  of 
thofe  barons,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon 
for  their  connections  with  Richard ;  he  was  aftonifhed  to 
find,  at  the  head  of  them,  the  name  of  his  fecond  fon, 
John  ° ;  who  had  always  been  his  favourite,  whofe  inte- 
refts  he  had  ever  anxiouffy  at  heart,  and  who  had  even, 
on  account  of  his  afcendant  over  him,  often  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  Richard  p.  The  unhappy  father,  already  over- 
loaded with  cares  and  forrows,  finding  this  laff.  difap- 
pointment  in  his  domeftic  tendernefs,  broke  out  into 
expreflions  of  the  utmoft  defpair,  curfed  the  day  in  which 
he  received  his  miferable  being,  and  bellowed,  on  his 
ungrateful  and  undutiful  children,  a  malediction  which 
he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  rctracl:  i.  The  more 
his  heart  was  difpofed  to  friendfhip  and  affection,  the 
more  he  rcfented  the  barbarous  return,  which  his  four 
fons  had  fucceflivcly  made  to  his  parental  care  ;  and  this 
finiming  blow,  by  depriving  him   of  every   comfort  in 

n  M.  Paris,  p.  io5.     Eened.  Abb.   p.  5';.     Hoveden,  p.  653. 
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life,  quite  broke  his  fpirit,  and  threw  him  into  a  linger-  c  ^  A  p« 
ing  fever,  of  which  he  expired,  at  the  caftle  of  Chinon  u— ■ s^— a 
near  Saumur.     His  natural   fon,  Geoffrey,    who    alone  6t"3 
had  behaved  dutifully  towards  him,  attended  his  corpfe     Deatk 
to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrault ;  where  it  lay  in  ftate  in 
the  abbey-church.      Next  day,  Richard,  who   came  to 
vifit  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  and  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  criminal   conduct,  was  not  wholly  deftitute  of 
generofity,    was  ftruck  with  horror  and  remorfe  at  the 
fight ;    and  as  the  attendants  obferved,  that,  at  that  very 
inftant,  blood  gullied  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  the 
corpfe  r,  he  exclaimed,  agreeably  to  a  vulgar  fuperftition, 
that  he  was  his  father's  murderer  ;  and  he  expreffed   a 
deep  fenfe,  though  too  late,  of  that  undutiful  behaviour, 
which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely  grave  s. 

Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  and  charac- 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greateft  prince  of  his  time,terofHenrjr* 
for  wifdom,  virtu-?  and  ability,  and  the  moft  powerful  in 
extent  of  dominion  of  all  thofe  that  had  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  England.  His  character,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  life,  is  almofr.  without  a  blemim  ;  and  he  feems.  to 
have  pofTefTed  every  accomplifhment  botiv  of  body  and 
mind,  which  makes  a  man  either  eftimable  or  amiable. 
He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  ftrong  and  well  proportioned; 
his  countenance  was  lively  and  engaging ;  his  converfa- 
tion  affable  and  entertaining ;  his  elocution  eafy,  per- 
fuafive,  and  ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace,  but  pof- 
feffed  both  bravery  and  conduct  in  W2r;  was  provident 
without  timidity  ;  fevere  in  the  execution  of  juflice  with- 
out rigour  ;  and  temperate  without  aufterity.  He  pre- 
ferved  health,  and  kept  himfelf  from  corpulency,  to  which 
he  was  fomewhat  inclined,  by  an  abstemious  diet,  arid. 
by  frequent  exercife,  particularly  hunting.  When  he 
could  enjoy  leifure,  he  recreated  himfelf  cither  in  .  . 

----■'.  Abb.  p.  5.57,    Bromptcnj  r.  nji.  §  ;,;,  PariSj  -    ..-;. 
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C  HA  P.  converfation  or  in  reading  ;  and  he  cultivated  his  natural 
iX.  ° 

i^~^~^j  talents  by  ftudy,  above  any  prince  of  his  time.  His  af- 
I,89*  fectrons,  as  well  as  his  enmities,  were  warm  and  durable; 
and  his  long  experience  of  the  ingratitude  and  infidelity 
of  men  never  deftroyed  the  natural  fenfibility  of  his  tem- 
per, which  difpofed  him  to  "friendfhip  and  fociety.  His 
character  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  feveral  writers, 
who  were  his  contemporaries l ;  and  it  extremely  refembles, 
in  its  moft  remarkable  ftrokes,  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  Henry  I.  :  Excepting  only,  that  ambition, 
which  was  a  ruling  paffion  in  both,  found  not  in  the  firft 
Henry  fuch  unexceptionable  means  of  exerting  itfelf,  and 
pufhed  that  prince  into  meafures,  which  were  both  crimi- 
nal in  themfelves,  and  were  the  caufe  of  farther  crimes, 
from  which  his  grandfon's  conduct  was  happily  ex- 
empted. 

This  prince,  like  moft  of  his  predeceflbrs  of  the  Nor- 
man line,  except  Stephen,  parted  more  of  his  time  on  the 
Mifcellane-  continent  than  in  this  ifland  :  He  was  furrounded  with 
tionsof  this  the  Englifh  gentry  and  nobility,  when  abroad:  The 
reign.  French  gentry  and  nobility  attended  him  when  he  refided 
in  England  :  Both  nations  acted  in  the  government,  as  if 
they  were  the  fame  people ;  and  on  many  occafions,  the 
lecriflatures  feem  not  to  have  been  difting-uifhed.  As  the 
king  and  all  the  Englifh  barons  were  of  French  ex- 
traction, the  manners  of  that  people  acquired  the  afcen- 
dant,  and  were  regarded  as  the  models  of  imitation.  All 
foreign  improvements,  therefore,  fuch  as  they  were,  in 
literature  and  politenefs,  in  laws  and  arts,  feem  now  to' 
have  been,  in  a  good  meafure,  tranfplanted  into  England ; 
and  that  kingdom  was  become  little  inferior,  in  all  the 
fafhionable  accomplifhments,  to  any  of  its  neighbours  orv 
the  continent.      The  more  homely,   but  more  fenfible 

t  Petri  Blcf.  epift.  46,  47.  in  Bibliotheca  Patium,  vcl.  xxiv.  p.  985,  9S6, 
Sec.    Girald.  Carpb.  p.  785,  &«. 
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bianners  and   principles  of  the  Saxons.)  were  exchanged  CHAP, 
for  the  affectations  of  chivalry,  and  the  fubtilties  of  fchccl  c~v^j 
philofophy  :  The  feudal   ideas  of  civil  government,  the      Il29* 
Romifh  fentiments  in  religion,  had  taken  entire  poffemon 
of  the  people  :   By  the  former,  the  fenfe  of  fubmiflion  to- 
wards princes  was  fomewhat  diminifhed  in  the  barons  ; 
by  the  latter,  the  devoted  attachment  to  papal  authority 
was  much  augmented  among  the  clergy.     The  Norman 
and  other  foreign  families,   eftablifhed   in  England,  had 
now  ftruck  deep  root ;  and   being  entirely  incorporated 
with  the  people,  whom  at  firft  they  oppreffedand  defpifed, 
they  no  longer  thought  that  they  needed  the  protection 
of  the  crown  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  fortunes,  or  conn- 
dered  their  tenure  as  precarious  or  dependant.  Theyafpircd 
to  the  fame  liberty  and  independance,  which   they  faw 
enjoyed  by  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  and  defired  to 
reftrain  thofe  exorbitant  prerogatives  and  arbitrary  prac- 
tices, which  the  neceffities  of  war  and  the  violence  of 
conqueft  had  at  firft  obliged  them  to  indulge  in  their  mo- 
narch.     That  memory  alfo  of  a   more   equal  govern- 
ment under  the  Saxon  princes,  which  remained  with  the 
Englifh,  diffufed   ftill   farther  the  fpirit  of  liberty,   and 
made  the  barons  both  defirous  of  more  independance  to 
themfelves,  and  willing  to  indulge  it  to  the  people.    And 
it  was  not  long  'ere  this  fecret  revolution  in  the  fenti- 
ments of  men  produced,  firft  violent  convulfions  in  the 
ftate,  then  an  evident  alteration  in  the  maxims  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  England 
fmce  the  conqueft,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  diforders  at- 
tending the  feudal  inftitutions ;  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
barons,  their  fpirit  of  rebellion  againft  the  prince  and 
laws,  and  of  animofity  againft  each  other  :  The  conduct 
of  the  barons  in  the  tranfmarine  dominions  of  thofe  mo- 
narchs  afforded  perhaps  ftiil   more  flagrant   'nfrances  cf 

Vol.  I.  Hh  thsfc 
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CHAP,  thefe  convulfions ;  and  the  hiftory  of  France,  during  fe- 
%m^^Sjtm^j  veral  ages,  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  narrations  of  this 
,,89-      nature.     The  cities,  during  the  continuance  of  this  vio- 
lent government,  could  neither  be  very  numerous  nor 
populous ;    and   there  occur   inftances,    which    feem    to 
prove,  that,  though  thefe  are  always  the  firft  feat  of  law 
and  liberty,  their  police  was  in  general  loofe  and  irregu- 
lar,  and  expofed   to  the  fame  diforders,  with  thofe  by 
which  the  country  was  generally  infefted.     It  was  a  cuf- 
tom  in  London  for  great  numbers,   to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  or  more,   the  fons  and  relations  of  confiderable 
citizens,  to  form  themfelves   into  a  licentious  confede- 
racy, to  break  into  rich  houfes  and  plunder  them,  to  rob 
and  murder  the  pafTengers,  and  to  commit  with  impunity 
all  forts  of  diforder.     By  thefe  crimes,  it  had  become  fo 
dangerous  to  walk  the  ftreets  by  night,   that  the  citizens 
durft  no  more  venture  abroad  after  fun-fet,  than  if  they 
had  been  expofed   to  the  incurfions  of  a  public  enemy. 
The  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ferrars  had  been  murdered  by 
fome  of  thofe  noclurnal  rioters  ;  and  the  death  of  fo  emi- 
nent a  perfon,  which  was  much  more  regarded  than  that 
of  many  thoufands  of  an  inferior  ftation,  fo  provoked  the 
king,  that  he  fwore  vengeance  againft  the  criminals,  and 
became  thenceforth  more  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  u. 

There  is  another  in/lance  given  by  hiftorians,  which 
proves  to  what  a  height  fuch  riots  had  proceeded,  and  how 
open  thefe  criminals  were  in  committing  their  robberies. 
A  band  of  them  had  attacked  the  houfe  of  a  rich  citizen, 
with  an  intention  of  plundering  it ;  had  broken  through 
a  Hone-wall  with  hammers  and  wedges ;  and  had  already 
entered  the  houfe  fword  in  hand  ;  when  the  citizen,  armed 
cap-a-pee  and  fupported  by  his  faithful  fervants,  appeared 
in  the  paflage  to  oppofe  them  :  He  cut  off  the  right  hand 
of  the  firft  robber  that  entered  ;  and  made  fuch  ftout  re- 

*  Cened,  Abb,  p,  196, 
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fiftance,  that  his  neighbours  had  leifure  to  aflemble,  and  CHAP. 

JX. 
come  to  his  relief.     The  man,  who  loft  his  hand,  was !__  —  '_, / 

taken  j  and   was  tempted  by  the  promife  of  pardon  to      *'%> 

reveal  his  confederates ;  among  whom  was  one  John  Se- 

nex,  efteemed  among  the  richeft  and  beft-born  citizens  in 

London.     He  was   convicted   by  the  ordeal  trial ;    and 

though  he   offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life,  the 

king  refufed  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  vv. 

It  appears  from  a  ftatute  of  Edward  I.  that  thefe  diforders 

were  not  remedied  even  in  that  reign.     It  was  then  made 

penal  to  go  out  at  night  after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to 

carry  a  weapon,  or  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lanthorn  x. 

It  is  faid  in  the  preamble  to  this  law,  that,  both  by  night 

and  by  day,   there  were  continual  frays  in  the  ilreets  of 

London. 

Henry's  exactnefs  in  adminiftering  jufticehad  gained 
him  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign  and  diitant 
princes  made  him  arbiter,  and  fubmitted  their  differences 
to  his  judgment.  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  having 
fome  controverfies  with  Alfonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  was 
contented,  though  Alfonfo  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  to  chufe  this  prince  for  a  referee  j  and  they 
agreed,  each  of  them  to  confign  three  caftles  into  neutral 
hands,  as  a  pledge  of  their  not  departing  from  his  award. 
Henry  made  the  caufe  be  examined  before  his  great  coun- 
cil, and  gave  a  fentence,  which  was  fubmitted  to  by  both 
parties.  Thefe  two  Spanifh  kings  fent  each  a  ftout  cham- 
pion to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his  caufe 
by  arms,  in  cafe  the  way  of  duel  had  been  chofen  by- 
Henry  /. 

Henr.y  fo  far  abolifhed  the  barbarous  and  abfurd 
practice  of  confifcating  mips,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coaft,  that  he  ordained,  if  one  man  or  animal  was 

w  Bened.  Abb.  p.  157,  19S.  x  Obfervations  on  the  ancient  Sta- 

tutes, p.zi6.  y  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43.     Bened,  Abb.  p.  172".    Di- 

ceto,  p.  597.    Bromptcn,  p.  nzo. 
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c  H  A  P.  alive  in  the  fhip,  that  the  veffel  and  goods  mould  be  re- 

v^-. 'ss^^j  ftored  to  the  owners  7. 

llb9"  The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  alfo  for  an  innova- 

tion, which  was  afterwards  carried  farther  by  his  fucceflbrs, 
and  was  attended  with  the  moft  important  confequences  to 
the  government.  This  prince  was  difgufted  with  the  fpecies 
of  military  force,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  the  feudal  in- 
ftitutions,  and  which,  though  it  was  extremely  burdenfome 
to  the  fubject,  yet  rendered  very  little  fervice  to  the  fove- 
reign.  The  barons,  or  military  tenants,  came  late  into 
the  field  ;  they  were  obliged  to  ferve  only  for  forty  days  ; 
they  were  unfkilful  and  diforderly  in  all  their  operations  ; 
and  they  were  apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  fame  re- 
fractory and  independant  fpirit,  to  which  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  in  their  civil  government.  Henry,  therefore,  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  making  a  commutation  of  their 
military  fervice  for  money  ;  and  he  levied  fcutages  from 
his  baronies  and  knights  fees,  inftead  of  requiring  the 
perfonal  attendance  of  his  vaiTals.  There  is  mention 
made,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  exchequer,  of  thefe  fcutages 
in  his  fecond,  fifth,  and  eighteenth  year3;  and  other 
writers  give  us  an  account  of  three  more  of  them  b.  When 
the  prince  had  thus  obtained  money,  he  made  a  contract 
with  fome  of  thofe  adventurers,  in  which  Europe  at  that 
time  abounded  :  They  found  him  foldiers  of  the  fame 
character  with  themfelves,  who  were  bound  to  ferve  for 
a  ftipulated  time  :  The  armies  were  lefs  numerous,  but 
more  ufeful,  than  when  compofed  of  all  the  military  vaf- 
fals of  the  crown  :  The  feudal  inftitutions  began  to  re- 
lax :  The  kings  became  rapacious  for  money,  on  which 
all  their  power  depended  :  The  barons,  feeing  no  end  of 
exactions,  fought  to  defend  their  property  :  And  as  the 
fame  caufes  had   nearly  the  fame  effects,   in  the  different 

*  Rymcr,  vo!.  i.  p.  36.  ■'  M.dox,  p,  435,436,437,  43S. 

*  Tyr;e!,  yoI.  ii.  p.  466.  from  the  recoids, 
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countries  of  Europe,  the  feveral  crowns  either  loft  or  ac-  CHAP, 
quired  authority,  according  to  their  different  fuccefs  in  ,_  —^-^j 
this  conteft.  l'^' 

This  prince  was  alfo  the  firft  that  levied  a  tax  on  the 
moveables  or  perfonal  efhates  of  his  fubjects,  nobles  as  well 
as  commons.  Their  zeal  for  the  holy  wars  made  them 
fubmit  to  this  innovation  ;  and  a  precedent  being  once 
obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  the 
ufual  method  of  fupplying  the  necefuties  of  the  crown. 
The  tax  of  Danegelt,  fo  generally  odious  to  the  nation, 
was  remitted  in  this  reign. 

It  was  a  ufual  practice  of  the  kings  of  England,  to 
repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  every  year, 
on  aiTembling  the  ftat.es  at  the  three  great  feftivals.  Hen- 
ry, after  the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed  this 
ceremony,  which  was  found  to  be  very  expenfive  and  very 
ufelefs.  None  of  his  fucceffcrs  ever  revived  it.  It  is 
confidered  as  a  great  act  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that  he 
mitigated  the  rigcur  of  the  foreft  laws,  and  punifhed  any 
tranfgrefHons  of  them,  not  capitally,  but  by  fines,  im- 
prifonments,  and  other  more  moderate  penalties, 

Since  we  are  here  collecting  fame  detached  incidents, 
which  fhow  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  which  could  not  fo 
well  enter  into  the  body  of  our  hiftory,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger  archbifhop 
of  York,  and  Richard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  We 
may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen, 
when  ecclefiaftics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extremities.  Car- 
dinal Haguezun  being  fent,  in  1176,  as  legate  into  Bri- 
tain, fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  clergy  at  London  j 
and  as  both  the  archbifhops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right 
hand,  this  queftion  of  precedency  begat  a  controverfy 
between  them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  archbifhop 
Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cardinal 
and  of  the  fynod,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him 
under  foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was 
H  h  3  taken 
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CHAP,  taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difficulty,  faved 
L,-^.  -"V;  from  their  violence.     The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was 
1I:>9'      obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  legate,  in  or- 
der to  fupprefs  all  complaints  with  regard  to  this  enor- 
mity c. 

We  are  told  by  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis,  that  the  monks 
and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themfelves,  one  day,  prof- 
trate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire  before  Henry,  com- 
plaining, with  many  tears  and  much  doleful  lamentation, 
that  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  alfo  their  abbot, 
had  cut  off  three  dim-^s  from  their  table.  How  many  has 
he  left  you,  faid  the  king  ?  Ten  only,  replied  the  difcon- 
folate  monks.  I  myfelf,  exclaimed  the  king,  never  have 
more  than  three  ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bifhop  to  reduce  you 
to  the  fame  number ''. 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  fons,  Richard,  who 
fucceeded  him,  and  John,  who  inherited  no  territory, 
though  his  father  had  often  intended  to  leave  him  a  part 
of  his  extenfive  dominions.  He  was  thence  commonly 
denominated  Lackland,  Henry  left  three  legitimate  daugh- 
ters ;  Maud,  born  in  1156,  and  married  to  Henry,  duke 
of  Saxony  ;  Eleanor,  born  in  1162,  and  married  to  Al- 
phonfo,  king  of  Cafiile  ;  Joan,  born  in  1165,  and  mar- 
ried to  William,  king  of  Sicily  e. 

Henry  is  faid  by  ancient  hiftcrians  to  have  been  of  a 
a  very  amorous  difpofition  :  They  mention  two  of  his 
natural  fons  by  Rofamond,  daughter  of  lord  Clifford, 
namely  Richard  Longefpee,  or  Longfword,  (fo  called  from 
the  fwcrd  he  ufually  wore)  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Ela,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury ;  and 
Geoffrey,  firft  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  then  archbifhop  of  York. 
1  the  other  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  commonly  told 
of  that  lady,  feem  to  be  fabulous. 

p.  13S,  T39.     Brompton,  p.  1109.    Chron.  Gerv.  p.  .'433. 
JTeubrig.  p  41 3.  <l  Gir,  Cam!).  cap.  5.  in  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  1:. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  12. 

THIS  queftion  has  been  difputed  with  as  great  zeal  and 
even  acrimony  between  the  Scotch  and  Jrilh  antiqua- 
ries, as  if  the  honour  of  their  refpeclive  countries  were  the 
moll  deeply  concerned  in  the  decilion.   We  mall  not  enter  into 
any  detail  on  fo  uninterefting  a  fubject ;  but  fhall  propofe  our 
opinion  in  a  few  words.     It  appears  more  than  probable,  from 
the  fimilitude  of  language  and  manners,  that  Britain  either  was 
originally  peopled,  or  was  fubdued,  by  the  migration  of  inha- 
bitants from  Gaul,  and  Ireland  from  Britain  :  The  pofuion  of 
the  feveral  countries,  is  an  additional  reafon  that  favours  this 
conclufion.     It  appears  alfo  probable,   that  the  migrations  of 
that  colony  of  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  peopled  or  fubdued  Ire- 
land, was  originally  made  from  the  north-weft  parts  of  Britain; 
and  this  conjecture,  (if  it  do  not  merit  a  higher  name)  is 
founded  both  on  the  Irifh  language,  which  is  a  very  different 
dialed!  from  theWelfh  and  from  the  language  anciently  fpoken 
in  South  Britain,  andon  the  vicinity  of  Lancashire,  Cumberland* 
Galloway  and  Argylefhire  to  that  iiland.     Thefe  events,  as 
they  paffed  long  before  the  age  of  hiftory  and  records,  mud  be 
known  by  reafoning  alone,  which  in  this  cafe  feems  to  be 
pretty  fatisfa&ory  :  Csfar  and  Tacitus,  not  to  mention  a  mul- 
titude of  other  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  guided  by 
like  inferences.     But  beiides  thefe  primitive  fafls,  which  lie 
in  a  very  remote  antiquity,   it  is  a  matter  of  pofitive  and  un- 
doubted teftimony,  that  the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  during 
the  time  of  the  lower  empire,  was  much  infefted  by  bands  of 
H  h  4  robbers 
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robbers  or  pyrates,  whom  the  provincial  Briton?  called  Scots 
or  Scuits ;  a  name  which  was  probably  ufed  as  a  term  of  re_ 
proath,  and  which  thefe  banditti  themfelves  did  not  acknow- 
ledge or  aiiume.  Vve  may  infer  from  two  paffages  in  Clau- 
dian,  and  from  one  in  Orofius  and  another  in  Ifidore,  that  the 
chief  feat  of  thefe  Scots  was  in  Ireland.  That  fome  part  of 
the  Irifn  freebooters  migrated  back  to  the  north-well  parts  of 
Britain,  whence  their  anceflors  had  probably  been  derived  in 
a  more  remote  age,  is  pofuively  alfeited  by  Bede,  and  implied 
in  Gildas  ;  though  neither  of  thefe  authors  explain  whether 
the  Irifh  Scots  made  their  fettlement  by  force  or  confent,  or  by 
a  mixture  of  both.  I  grant,  that  neither  Bede  nor  Gildas  are 
Ccefiirs  or  Tacitufes  ;  but  fuch  as  they  are,  they  remain 
the  fole  teflimony  on  the  fubjeel,  and  therefore  mull  be  re- 
lied on  for  want  of  better  :  Happily,  the  frivoloufnefs  of 
the  quefcion  correfponds  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  authorities. 
Not  to  mention,  that,  if  any  part  of  the  traditional  hiilory  of 
a  barbarous  people  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  the  genealogy  of  na- 
tions, and  even  fometimes  that  of  families.  It  is  vain  to  argue 
againfl  thefe  fads  from  the  fuppofed  warlike  difpofition  cf  the 
Highlanders  and  unwarlike  of  the  ancient  Irifh.  Thofe  argu- 
ments are  (till  much  weaker  than  the  authorities.  Nations 
change  very  quickly  in  thefe  particulars.  The  Britons  were 
unable  to  refill  the  Picls  and  Scots,  and  invited  over  the  Sax- 
ons fsr  their  defence,  who  repelled  thofe  invaders :  Yet  the 
fame  Britons  valiantly  refitted  for  150  years  not  only  this  vic- 
torious band  of  Saxons,  but  infinite  numbers  more,  who  poured 
in  upon  them  from  all  quarters.  Robert  Bruce  in  1322  made  a 
peace,  in  which  England,  after  many  defeats,  was  conft  ained 
to  acknowledge  rhe  independance  of  his  country :  Yet  in  no 
more  diftant  period  than  ten  years  after,  Scotland  was  totally 
fubdued  by  a  fmaH  handful  of  Englilh,  led  by  a  few  private 
noblemen.  All  hiilory  is  fall  of  fuch  events.  The  Iriih  Scots, 
in  the  ccurfe  of  twoor  three  centuries,  might  find  time  and  op- 
portunities fuflicientto  fettle  in  North  Britain,  though  we  can 
neither  aflign  the  period  norcaufes  of  that  revolution.  Their 
barbarous  manner  of  life  rendered  them  much  fitter  than  the 
Romans  for  fubduing  thefe  mountaineers.  And  in  a  word,  it 
|s  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  two  countries,  that  the 
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Highlanders  and  the  Irifh  are  the  fame  people,  and  that  the 
one  are  a  colony  from  the  other.  We  have  pofitive  evidence, 
which,  though  from  neutral  perfcns,  is  not  perhaps  the  belt 
that  may  be  wifhed  for,  that  the  former  fprang  from  the  lat- 
ter :  We  have  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  latter  fprang  from 
the  former.  I  fhall  add,  that  the  name  of  Erfe  or  Irifh,  given 
by  the  low  country  Scots  to  the  language  of  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, is  a  certain  proof  of  the  traditional  opinion,  delivered: 
from  father  to  fon,  that  the  latter  people  came  originally  from 
Ireland. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  117. 

THERE  is  a  feeming  contradiction  in  ancient  hiilorians 
with  regard  to  fome  circumftances  in  the  (lory  of  Edwy 
and  Elgiva.  It  is  agreed,  that  this  prince  had  a  violent  paf- 
fion  for  his  fecond  or  third  coufin,  Elgiva,  whom  he  married, 
though  within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  the  canons.  Itisalfo 
agreed,  that  he  was  dragged  from  a  lady  on  the  day  of  his  co- 
ronation, and  that  the  lady  was  afterwards  treated  with  the  An- 
gular barbarity  above  mentioned.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Ofberne  and  fome  others  call  her  his  (trumpet,  not  his  wife,  as 
(lie  is  fr.id  to  be  by  Malmefbury.  Eut  this  difference  is  eafily 
reconciled  :  For  if  Edwy  married  her  contrary  to  the  canons, 
the  monks  would  be  Aire  to  deny  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  would 
infift  that  (he  could  be  nothing  but  his  (trumpet :  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  may  efteem  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter  as 
certain  ;  at  leaft,  as  by  far  the  mod  probable.  If  Edwy  had 
only  kept  a  miftrefs,  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  methods 
of  accommodation  with  the  church,  which  would  have  pre- 
vented the  clergy  from  proceeding  to  fuch  extremities  againfr. 
him  :  But  his  marriage  contrary  to  the  canons,  was  an  inlult 
on  their  authority,  and  called  for  their  higheft  refentment. 

NOTE  [CJ,  p.  118. 

ANY  of  theEnglifh  hiilorians  make  Edgar's  (hips  amount 
' k  to  an  extravagant  number,  to  300c,  or  3600  :  See  Ho- 
veden,  p.  426.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  607.  Abbas  Rieval.  p.  360. 
Brompton,  p.  869,  fays  that  Edgar  had  40CC  veffels.  How 
can  thefe  accounts  be  reconciled  to  probability,  and  to  the 
fiate  of  the  navy  in  the  time  cf  Alfred  ?  W.  Thorne  makes  the 

whole 
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whole  number  amount  only  to  300,  which  is  more  probable. 
The  fleet  of  Ethelred,  Edgar's  fon,  mull  have  been  fhort  of 
looefhips  ;  yet  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  137,  fays  it  was  the 
greateft  navy  that  ever  had  been  feen  in  England. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  141. 

LMOST  all  the  ancient  hiftorians  fpeakof  this  marTacre 
-k  of  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerfal,  and  as  if  every 
individual  of  that  nation  throughout  England  had  been  put  to 
cbath.  But  the  Danes  were  almoft  the  fole  inhabitants  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Northumberland  and  Eait-Anglia,  and  were  very 
numerous  in  Mercia.  This  reprefentation  therefore  of  the 
matter  is  abfolutely  impoffible.  Great  refinance  muft  have 
been  made,  and  violent  wars  enfued  ;  which  was  not  the  cafe. 
This  account  given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  fcands  Angle, 
mull  be  admitted  as  the  only  true  one.  We  are  told,  that  the 
naiv^Lurdane,  lord  Dane,  for  an  idle  lazy  fellow,  who  lives  at 
other  people's  expence,  came  from  the  conduct  of  the  Danes, 
who  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Englilh  princes  had  been  in- 
tirely  mailers  for  feveral  generations  ;  and  only  fupported  a 
military  corps  of  that  nation.  It  feems  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was  thefe  Danes  only  that  were  put  to  death. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  167. 

THE  ingenious  author  of  the  article  Godwin,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the 
memory  of  that  nobleman,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  all  the 
1  [lifh  annals  had  been  falfified  by  the  Norman  hillorians  alter 
the  conqueft.  But  that  this  fuppofition  has  not  much  founda- 
tion, appears  hence,  that  aim  oil  all  thefe  hillorians  have  given 
a  very  gf  od  character  of  his  fon  Harold,  whom  it  was  much 
more  the  interell  of  the  Norman  caufe  to  blacken. 

NOTE  [FJ,  p.  ,77, 

THE  whole  {lory  of  the  tranfa&ions  between  Edward, 
Harold,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  is  told  fo  diffe- 
rently by  the  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  important 
pafTages  of  the  Fnglilh  hillory  liable  to  fo  great  uncertainty. 
I  have  followed  the  account,  which  appeared  to  me  the  mod 
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confident  and  probable.  It  does  not  feem  likely,  that  Edward 
ever  executed  a  will  in  the  duke's  favour,  much  lefs  that  he 
got  it  ratified  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom,  as  is  affirmed  by 
fome.  The  will  would  have  been  known  to  all,  and  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  Conqueror,  to  whom  it  gave  fa 
plaufible,  and  really  fo  juft  a  title  ;  but  the  doubtful  and  am- 
biguous manner  in  which  he  feems  always  to  have  mentioned 
it,  proves,  that  he  could  only  plead  the  known  intentions  of 
that  monarch  in  his  favour,  which  he  was  defirous  to  call  a 
will.  There  is  indeed  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  preferred 
by  Dr.  Hickes,  vol.  i.  where  he  calls  himfelf  rex  hereditarius, 
meaning  heir  by  will ;  but  a  prince,  poffe/Ted  of  fo  much, 
power,  and  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  may  employ  what 
pretence  he  pleafes :  It  is  fufficient  to  refute  his  pretences  to 
obferve,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  and  variation  among 
hiftorians  with  regard  to  a  point,  which,  had  it  been  real,  mufi 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  all  of  them. 

Again,  fome  hiiiorians,  particularly  Malmfbury  and  Mathew 
of  Weftminfter,  affirm  that  Harold  had  no  intention  of  going 
over  to  Normandy,  but  that  taking  the  air  in  a  pleafure-boat 
on  the  coaft,  he  was  driven  over  by  ftrefs  of  weather  fo  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guy  count  of  Ponthieu  :  But  befides  that  this  ftory 
is  not  probable  in  itfelf,  and  is  contradi&ed  by  moil  of  the  an- 
cient hiftorians,  it  is  contradicted  by  a  very  curious  and  au- 
thentic monument  lately  difcovered.  It  is  a  tapeftry,  preferved 
in  the  ducal  palace  of  Rouen,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  orders  of  Matilda,  wife  to  the  emperor  :  At  leafl 
it  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Harold  is  there  reprefented  as 
taking  his  departure  from  king  Edward  in  execution  of  fome 
commiffion,  and  mounting  his  veftel  with  a  great  train.  The 
defign  of  redeeming  his  brother  and  nephew,  who  were  hoftages, 
is  the  moft  likely  caufe  that  can  be  affigned;  and  is  accordingly 
mentioned  by  Eadmer,  Hoveden,  Brompton,  and  Simeon  of 
Durham.  For  a  farther  account  of  this  piece  of  tapeftry,  fee 
Hiftoire  de  l'Academie  de  Literature,  torn.  ix.  page  53^. 

NOTE  [GJ,  p.  201. 

IT  appears  from  the  ancient  translations  of  the  Saxon  annals 
and  laws,   and  from  king  Alfred's  translation  ofBede,  as 
y/ell  as  from  all  the  ancient  hiftorians,  that  comes  in  Latin,  al- 
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tierman  in  Saxon,  and  earl  in  Dano-Saxon  were  quite  fynoni« 
mcus.  There  is  only  a  claufe  in  a  law  of  king  Athelflan's, 
(fee>Spelm.  Cone.  p.  406.)  which  has  Humbled  fome  antiqua- 
ries, and  has  made  them  imagine  that  an  earl  was  fuperior  to 
an  alderman.  The  weregild  or  the  price  cf  an  earl's  blood  is 
there  fixed  at  15,000  thrimfas,  equal  to  that  of  an  archbifhop; 
whereas  that  of  a  bifhop  and  alderman  is  only  8000  thrimfas. 
To  folve  this  difficulty  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  Selden's  con- 
jecture, (fee  his  Titles  of  Honour,  chap.  v.  p.  603,  £04.)  that 
the  term  of  earl  was  in  the  age  of  Athelftan  jufl  beginning  to 
be  in  ufe  in  England,  and  flood  at  that  time  for  the  atheling  or 
prince  of  the  blood,  heir  to  the  crown.  This  he  confirms  by  a 
law  of  Canute,  §  55.  where  an  atheling  and  an  archbifhop  are 
put  upon  the  fame  footing.  In  another  law  of  the  fame  Athel- 
ftan  the  weregild  of  the  prince  or  atheling  is  faid  to  be  15,000 
thrimfas.  See  Wilkins,  p.  71.  He  is  therefore  the  fame  who 
is  called  ear!  in  the  former  law. 

NOTE  [Hj,  P.  253. 

'HERE  is  a  paper  or  record  of  the  family  of  Sharneborne, 
which  pretends,  that  that  family,  which  was  Saxon,  was 
reflored  upon  proving  their  innocence,  as  well  as  other  Saxon 
families,  which  were  in  the  fame  fituation.  Though  this  paper 
was  able  to  impofe  on  fuch  great  antiquaries  as  Spellman  (fee 
Gloff.  in  verbo  Drenges)  and  Dugdale,  (fee  Baron,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 18.)  it  is  proved  by  Dr.  Brady  (fee  anfw.  to  Petyt,  p.  1 1, 
1  z.)  to  have  been  a  forgery  ;  and  is  allowed  as  fuch  by  Tyrrel, 
though  a  pertinacious  defender  of  his  party-notions,  (fee  his 
hill.  vol.  ii.  introd.  p.  51.  73.)  Ingulf,  p.  70.  tell  us,  that  very 
early  Uereward,  though  abfent  during  the  time  of  the  conquefl, 
was  turned  out  of  all  his  eflate,  and  could  not  obtain  redrefs. 
William  even  plundered  the  monafleries.  Flor.  Wigorn. 
p.  61$.  Chron  Abb.  St.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  43.  M.  Paris, 
p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  200.  Diceto,  p.  482.  Brompton,  p  967. 
Knyghton,  p.  2344.  Alur.  Beverl.  p.  130.  We  are  told  by 
Ingulf,  that  Ivo  de  Taillebois  plundered  the  monaflery  of 
Croyland  cf  a  great  part  of  its  land;  and  no  redrefs  could  be 
obtained. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [I],  p.  253. 

THE  obliging  all  the  inhabitants  to  put  out  their  fires  and 
lights  at  certain  hours,  upon  the  founding  of  a  bell, 
called  the  courfeu,  is  reprefented  by  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  9.  as 
a  mark  of  the  fervitude  of  the  Englifh.  But  this  was  a  law  of 
police,  which  William  had  previoufly  eftablifhed  in  Normandy. 
See  du  Moulin,  hill,  de  Normandie,  p.  160.  The  fame  law 
had  place  in  Scotland.     LL.  Burgor.  cap.  86. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  260. 

WHAT  thefe  laws  were  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  which 
the  Englifh,  every  reign  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
defire  fo  paffionately  to  have  reftored,  is  much  difputed  by  an- 
tiquaries, and  our  ignorance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  greateft 
defects  in  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftory.  The  collection  of  laws 
in  Wilkins,  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  plainly 
a  pofterior  and  an  ignorant  compilation.  Thofe  to  be  found 
in  Ingulf  are  genuine;  but  fo  imperfect,  and  contain  fo  few 
claufes  favourable  to  the  fubject,  that  we  fee  no  great  reafon 
for  their  contending  for  them  fo  vehemently.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  Englifh  meant  the  common  latv,  as  it  prevailed  during 
the  reign  of  Edward ;  which  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been, 
more  indulgent  to  liberty  than  the  Norman  inftitutions.  The 
moft  material  articles  of  it  were  afterwards  comprehended  ia 
Magna  Charta. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  284. 

INGULF,  p.  70.  H.Hunt,  p.  370,  372.  M.  Weft, 
p.  225.  Gul.  Neub.  p.  357.  Alured.  Beverl.  p.  124. 
Degeft.  Angl.  p.  333.  M.  Paris,  p.  4.  Sim,  Dun.  p.  206. 
Brompton,  p.  962.980.  n6f.  Gervafe  Tilb.  lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
Textus  Roffenfis  apud  Seld.  Spicileg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  197.  Gul. 
Pict.  p.  2on.  Ordericus  Vitalis,  p.  521.  666.  853.  Epirt.  St. 
Thorn,  p.  801.  Gul.  Malmef.  p.  52,  57.  Knyghton,  p.  23S4. 
Eadmer.  p.  no.  Thom.  Rudborne  in  Ang.  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  248.  Monach.Roff.  in  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Girald. 
Camb.  in  eadem,  vol.  ii.  p.  413  HiiL  Elyenfis,  p.  516.  The 
words  of  this  lail  hiilorian,  who  is  very  ancient,  are  remark- 
able, and  worth  tranfcribing.     Rex  itaque  faclus  Wtltitlmus, 
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quid  in  principes  Anglorum,  qui  tantts  cladi  fuperef/e  poterant,  fe- 
cerit,  dicere,  cum  nihil  profit,  omitto.  Quid  enim  prodeffet,  Ji  nee 
wnwi  in  toto  regno  de  illis  dicerem  prijiina  potejlate  uti  permiffum, 
fed  omnes  aut  in  grwvem  paupertatis  arumnam  detrufos,  aut  exh<z- 
redatos,  patria  pulfos,  aut  efojjts  oculis,  vel  cateris  amputatis 
membris,  opprobrium  hominumfaclos,  aut  certe  miferrime  officios, 
vita  privates.  Simili  modo  uiilitate  carere  exiftimo  dicer e  quid  in 
minor -em  populum,  non  folum  ab  eo,  fed  a  fuis  aclum  fit,  cu?n  id 
diilu  fciamits  difficile,  et  ob  immanent  crudelitatem  fortajfis  incre- 
dibile. 

NOTE  [M,]  p.  340. 

TT  ENRY,  by  the  feudal  cuftoms,  was  intitled  to  levy  a  tax 
X  A  for  the  marrying  of  his  eideft  daughter,  and  he  exafted 
three  fhillings  a  hyde  on  all  England.  H.  Hunt.  p.  379. 
Some  hillorians  (or  Brady,  p.  270.  and  Tyrrel,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 
heedlefsly  make  this  fum  amount  to  above  800,000  pounds  of 
our  prefent  money  :  But  it  could  not  exceed  1 3^,000.  Five 
hydes,  fometimes  lefs,  made  a  knight's  fee,  of  which  there 
were  about  6o,coo  in  England,  confequently  near  300,000 
hydes ;  and  at  the  rate  of  three  millings  a  hyde,  the  fum  would 
amount  to  45,000  pounds,  or  135,000  of  our  prefent  money. 
See  Rudborne,  p.  257.  In  the  Saxon  times,  there  were"  only 
computed  243,600  hydes  in  England. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  344. 

THE  legates  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kind 
of  delegates,  who  pofTeffed  the  full  power  of  the  pope 
in  all  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  and  were  very 
bufy  in  extending,  as  well  as  exercifing  it.  They  nominated 
to  all  vacant  benefices,  aflembled  fy nods,  and  were  anxious  to 
maintain  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  which  never  could  be  fully 
protected  without  incroachments  on  the  civil  power.  If  thcr; 
was  the  leaft  concurrence  or  oppofition,  it  was  always  fjppofed 
that  the  civil  power  was  to  give  way  :  Every  deed,  which  had 
the  leaft  pretence  of  holding  of  any  thing  fpiritual,  as  mar- 
riages, teftaments,  promirTory  oaths,  were  brought  into  the 
fpiritual  court,  and  could  not  be  canvafTed  before  a' civil  ma- 
giftrate,  Thefe  were  the  cflablifhcd  laws  of  the  church  ;  and 
where  a  legate  was  fent  immediately  from  Rome,  he  was  fure 
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to  maintain  the  papal  claims  with  the  utmofl  rigour :  But  it 
was  an  advantage  to  the  king  to  have  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury appointed  legate,  becaufe  the  connexions  of  that  pre- 
late with  the  kingdom  tended  to  moderate  his  meafurest 

NOTE  [O],  P.  377. 

ILLIAM  of  Newbridge,  p.  383.  (who  is  copied  by 
later  hiftorians)  averts,  that  Geoffrey  had  fome  title  to 
the  counties  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  He  pretends,  that  count 
Geoffrey,  his  father,  had  left  him  thefe  dominions  by  a  fecret 
will,  and  had  ordered  that  his  body  mould  not  be  buried,  till 
Henry  fhould  fvvear  to  the  obfervance  of  it,  which  he,  ignorant 
of  the  contents,  was  induced  to  do.  But  befides,  that  this 
ftory  is  not  very  likely  in  itfelf,  and  favours  of  monkifh  fiction, 
it  is  found  in  no  other  ancient  writer,  and  is  contradicted  by 
fome  of  them,  particularly  the  monk  of  Marmoutier,  who  had 
better  opportunities  than  Newbridge  of  knowing  the  truth. 
See  Vita  Gauf.  Due.  Norman,  p.  103. 

NOTE  [PJ,  p.  380. 

THE  fum  fcarcely  appears  credible;  as  it  would  amount 
to  much  above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  Ger- 
vafe  is  indeed  a  contemporary  author;  but  churchmen  are 
often  guilty  of  flrange  miftakes  of  that  nature,  and  are  com- 
monly but  little  acquainted  with  the  public  revenues.  This 
fum  would  make  540,000  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  The 
Norman  Chronicle,  p.  995.  fays,  that  Henry  raifed  only  60 
Angevin  fhillings  on  each  knight's  fee  in  his  foreign  domi- 
nions: This  is  only  a  fourth  of  the  fum  which  Gervafe  fays  he 
levied  on  England;  An  inequality  noways  probable.  A  nation 
may  by  degrees  be  brought  to  bear  a  tax  of  15  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  but  afudden  and  precarious  tax  can  never  be  impofed 
to  that  amount,  without  a  very  vifible  neceility,  efpecially  in 
an  age  fo  little  accuftomed  to  taxes.  In  the  fucceeding  reign, 
the  rent  of  a  knights  fee  was  computed  at  four  pounds  a  year. 
There  were  60,000  knights  fees  in  England. 

NOTE    [QJ,  P.  382. 

FITZ-STEPHEN,  p.  iS.     This  condud  appears  violent 
and  arbitrary  ;  but  was  fuitable  to  the  ftrain  of  admini- 
ftration  in  thofe  days.     His  father,  Geoffrey,  though  repre- 
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fented  as  a  mild  prince,  fet  him  an  example  of  much  greater 
violence.  When  Geoffrey  was  matter  of  Normandy,  the  chap- 
ter-of  Seez  prefumed,  without  his  confent,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  bifhop  ;  upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  them  with: 
the  bifhop  elect  to  be  caftrated,  and  made  all  their  tefticles  be 
brought  him  in  a  platter.  Fitz-Steph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of 
Touloufe,  Henry  laid  a  heavy  and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the 
churches  within  his  dominions.    See  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  232. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  397. 

I  Follow  here  the  narrative  of  Fitz-Stephens,  who  was  fecre- 
tary  to  Becket ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  may  be  fufpedled 
of  partiality  towards  his  patron.     Lord  Lyttelton  chufes  to 
follow  the  authority  of  a  manufcript  letter,  or  rather  mani- 
feflo,  of  Folliot,    bifhop  of  London,   which  is  addrefTed  to 
Becket  himfelf,  at  the  time  when  the  bifhop  appealed  to  the 
pope  from  the  excommunication   denounced  againfl  him  by 
his  primate.     My  reafons,  why  I  give  the  preference  to  Fitz- 
Stephens  are,  (1.)  If  the  friendfhip  of  Fitz-Stephens  might 
render  him  partial  to  Eecket  even  after  the  death  of  that  pre- 
late, the  declared  enmity  of  the  bifhop,  mult,  during  his  life- 
time, have  rendered  him  more  partial  on  the  other  fide.     (2.) 
The  bifhop  was  moved  by  intereft,  as  well  as  enmity,  to  calum- 
niate Eecket.     He  had  himfelf  to  defend  againfl  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  dreadful  to  all,  more  efpecially  to  a  pre- 
late :    And  no  more  effectual   means  than   to   throw  all  the 
blame  on  his  adverfary.     (3.)  He  has  actually  been  guilty  of 
palpable  calumnies  in  that  letter.     Among  thefe,  I  reckon  the 
following:  He  affirms,  that,  when  Becket  fubfcribed  the  Con- 
flitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  faid  plainly  to  all  the  bifhops  of 
England,  It  is  my  maJlcSs  pleafure,  that  I  Jbould  for/wear  my- 
Self,   and  at  prefent  I  fubmit  to  it,  and  do  rejolne  to  incur  a  per- 
jury, and  repent  afterwards  as  I  may.     However  barbarous  the 
times,  and  however  negligent  zealous  churchmen  were  then 
of  morality,  thefe  are  not  words  which  a  primate  of  great  fenfe 
and  of  much  feeming  fan&ity  would  employ  in  an  affembly 
of  his   fuffragans :  He  might  act  upon  thefe  principles,  but 
never  furely  would  publickly  avow  them.     Folliot  alio  fays, 
that   all   the  bifhops  were  refolvcd  obilinately  to  oppofe  the 
Conilk-utions  of  Clarendon,  but  the  primate  himfelf  betrayed 

then* 
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them  from  timidity,  and  led  the  way  to  their  fubfcribing. 
This  is  Contrary  to  the  teftimony  of  all  the  hiftorians,  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  Becket's  character,  who  furely  was  not  defti- 
tute  either  of  courage  or  of  zeal  for  ecclefiaftical  immunities. 
(4.)  The  violence  and  injuftice  of  Henry,  afcribed  to  him  by 
Fitz-Stepbiens,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  the  profecution. 
Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  than,  after  two  years 
lilence,  to  make  afudden  and  unprepared  demand  upon  Beckct 
to  the  amount  of  44,000  marks  (equal  to  a  fum  of  near  a  mil- 
lion in  our  time)  and  not  allow  him  the  leaft  interval  to  bring 
in  his  accounts.  If  the  king  was  fo  palpably  oppreflive  in  one 
article,  he  may  be  prefumed  to  be  equally  fo  in  the  reft,  (j.) 
Though  Folliot's  letter,  or  rather  manifefto,  be  addrefied  to 
Becket  himfelf,  it  does  not  acquire  more  authority  on  that 
account.  We  know  not  what  anfwer  was  made  by  Eecket : 
The  collection  of  letters  cannot  be  fuppofed  quite  complete. 
But  that  the  collection  was  not  made  by  one  (whoever  he  was) 
very  partial  to  that  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  them, 
where  there  are  many  paflages  very  little  favourable  to  him  : 
Infomuch  that  the  editor  of  them  at  Brufiels,  a  Jefuit,  thought 
proper  to  publifh  them  with  great  omiflions,  particularly  of 
this  letter  of  Folliot's.  Perhaps,  Becket  made  no  anfwer  at  all, 
as  not  deigning  to  write  to  an  excommunicated  perfon,  whofe 
very  commerce  would  contaminate  him  ;  and  the  bilhop,  truft- 
ing  to  this  arrogance  of  his  primate,  might  calumniate  him 
the  more  freely.  (6.)  Though  the  fentence,  pronounced  on 
Becket  by  the  great  council,  implies,  that  he  had  refufed  to 
make  any  anfwer  to  the  king's  court,  this  does  not  fortify  the 
narrative  of  Folliot.  For  if  his  excufe  was  rejected  as  falfe  and 
frivolous,  it  would  be  treated  as  no  anfwer.  Becket  fubmitted 
fo  far  to  the  fentence  of  confifcation  of  goods  and  chattels,  that 
he  gave  furety,  which  is  a  proof,  that  he  meant  not  at  that  time 
to  queftion  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts.  (7.)  It. may  be 
worth  obferving,  that  both  the  author  of  Hiftoria  quadrapar- 
tita,  and  Uervafe,  contemporary  writers,  agree  with  Fitz- 
Stephens  ;  and  the  latter  is  not  ufually  very  partial  to  Becket. 
All.  the  ancient  hiftorians  give  the  fame  account. 
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